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Teal  in  Winter. 


The  Teal  is  the  lightest  and  most  active  of  our  native  ducks,  and  some  think  the  drake 

the  most  beautiful  of  any. 
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TURKEY , WILD  ( continued ). — Although  few  years  have  passed  since  it  was  introduced, 
the  Little  Owl  has  become  a common  object — a far  too  common  object,  according  to 
some  game-preservers  and  poultry-breeders — of  the  country  in  many  parts  of  England,  and 
to  exclude  it  here  would  deprive  British  bird-students  of  information  about  a bird  which, 
as  a small  and  common  Owl  which  hunts  by  day,  excites  their  interest  almost  more  than 
any  other  bird  seen  on  their  country  rambles.  By  length  of  residence  the  Wild  Turkey’s 
claim  is,  of  course,  much  stronger,  but  not  so  much  as  some  literary  readers  may  think  who 
dissent  from  the  account  of  the  bird’s  American  origin  as  stated  above,  seeing  that  a reference 
to  it  occurs  in  Shakespeare’s  “ Henry  IV.”  ; but  in  this  the  poet  was  guilty  of  an  anachronism, 
because  “ Thurkies,  carps,  hoppes,  piccarill  and  beere  Came  into  England  all  in  one  yeare.” 


GREAT  GREY  SHRIKE. 


This  species  is  about  as  big  as  a Thrush,  and  its  colouring,  being  simply  black,  white  and  grey,  is  sufficicn  tly 
. expressed  by  the  photograph. 

Besides  the  Wild  Turkeys  of  America,  the  only  other  species  of  Turkey  known  is  the  rare 
Ocellated  Turkey  of  Honduras,  which  surpasses  the  Peacock  in  its  brilliant  plumage,  though 
lacking  the  train  The  tail  and  its  coverts  are  tipped  with  blue  and  copper,  and  the  general 
body-colour  is  lustrous  green,  while  it  lacks  the  dewlap  and  breast-beard  of  the  common  Turkey. 
From  the  human  point  of  view,  the  rare  beauty  of  this  wonderful  bird  is  largely  spoiled  by  its 
facial  decoration,  in  the  same  way  that  the  undeniably  grand  appearance  of  the  cock  Wild 
Turkey  is  marred  by  the  pendulous,  fleshy  appendage  dangling  from  its  bill  and  looking  much 
too  like  a large  red  worm  to  be  pleasant  to  contemplate.  In  the  Ocellated  Turkey,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  “ last  word  ” of  personal  adornment  consists  of  a number  of  pink,  pea-like 
warts  scattered  over  the  bare  blue  skin  of  the  face  and  neck.  Although  both  of  these 
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“ decorations  ” are  disfiguring  in  our  eyes,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  both  suggest 
things  which  are  highly  attractive  to  the  mind  of  the  omnivorous  Turkey.  Among  familiar 
British  birds  there  are  several  similar  “ decorations  ” which  have  no  beauty  whatever  in  human 
opinion,  but  probably  appeal  to  the  tastes  of  the  wearer’s  friends  through  their  stomachs. 
The  breeding  full-dress  of  the  Puffin,  for  instance,  consists  of  an  absurd  exaggeration  of  the 
apparent  size  of  the  bird’s  beak  by  the  temporary  growth  upon  it  of  a horny  mask  adorned 
with  parallel  red  and  blue,  nearly  vertical  lines  ; and  every  one  who  has  watched  the  Puffin 
bringing  home  food  to  his  wife  and  child  must  have  noticed  how  cleverly  he  has  arranged 
the  small  fish  which  he  has  taken  in  a row  in  his  large  bill,  so  that  they  hang  down  side  by  side, 
and  reproduce  with  their  silvery-blue  colouring  and  the  blood  which  exudes  from  some  of 


Photo  by  R.  B.  Lodge] 


SOUTHERN  GREAT  GREY  SHRIKE. 


The  darker  colouring  of  this  species  comes  out  clearly  here. 


[Enfield. 


them  a remarkable  extension  of  the  pattern  of  red  and  blue  lines  on  the  bird’s  bill.  Noticing 
this,  one  cannot  help  conceiving  the  idea  that  it  really  explains  the  meaning  of  the  “ decora- 
tion,” and  of  course  the  same  explanation  applies  as  aptly  to  the  curious  adornment  on  the 
heads  of  the  two  species  of  Turkey.  The  so-called  “ Wild  Turkey  ” of  Australia,  by  the 
way,  is  not  a Turkey  at  all,  but  a Bustard. 

Amongst  other  foreign  game-birds  which  have  sometimes  been  given  a place  on  the  British 
list  upon  the  strength  of  specimens  which  have  been  shot  and  identified  here  and  there  the 
Virginian  Quail  had  been  deliberately  introduced  in  many  places  by  various  people,  as  at 
Ilolkham,  Norfolk,  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  ; at  Teddesley,  in  Staffs,  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Littleton ; 
at  Windsor  by  the  Prince  Consort ; at  Riddlesworth,  Suffolk,  by  Mr.  Thornhill  ; at 
Sandringham,  Norfolk,  by  King  Edward  VII.  when  Prince  of  Wales  ; in  other  parts  of 
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Photo  by  R.  B.  Lodge]  [Enfield. 

NEST  OF  RED-BACKED  SHRIKE. 

The  r.est  of  the  Rcd-backed  Shrike  is  generally  situated  near  the  larder,  which  contains  a variety  of  small 

victims  impaled  "n  thorns. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  by  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh  and  other  game  preservers  ; also  by 
Lord  Walsingham  in  Norfolk  and  Lord  Lilford  in  Northants.  In  spite  of  all  this,  only  a few 
specimens  were  ever  shot,  or,  indeed,  seen  again,  so  its  claim  to  be  British  will  never  need  to 
be  seriously  considered.  The  Andalusian  Hemipode,  recorded  in  Oxfordshire  and  near 
Huddersfield,  must  also  have  been  introduced,  as  it  does  not  migrate  ; and  the  Barbary 
Partridges  occasionally  shot  in  different  counties  were  most  probably  hatched  from  eggs 
which  had  been  wrongly  imported  as  those  of  the  Red-legged  Partridge.  The  Hazel  Grouse,  the 
Francolin  and  the  Tinamou  are  other  birds  of  this  class  whose  naturalisation  has  been 
attempted  without  much  permanent  success,  like  the  late  Lord  Northcliffe’s  effort  to 
introduce  the  American  Robin  into  Surrey.  Among  the  places  where,  however,  success 
appeared  to  attend  the  efforts  to  introduce  the  Wild  Turkey  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century  were  Richmond  and  Windsor  Parks,  Blickling  in  Norfolk,  Invergarry  in  Inverness- 
shire,  and  Dumbartonshire. 

TURNSTONE.  This  shore-bird  is  usually  a spring  and  autumn  visitor,  breeding  in  the 
Arctic  regions  generally.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a Thrush,  ornamentally  parti-coloured  with 
white,  black  and  chestnut  in  plumage,  with  short  straight  hard  bill  and  short  orange  legs.  In 
winter  the  chestnut  disappears,  and  the  plumage  is  mostly  drab  above,  but  quite  dark.  Eggs 
marked  with  brownish-black  and  grey  on  a buff  to  olive-green  ground,  the  markings  often 
tending  to  run  spirally.  Unlike  the  shore-bird  group  generally,  it  nests  as  much  as  possible 
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under  cover,  laying  its  eggs  beneath  a bush  or  stone  as  a rule.  To  this,  and  to  its  habit  of 
turning  over  stones,  seaweed,  etc.,  with  its  bill  in  search  of  food,  may  be  in  part  due  its  great 
success  in  the  struggle  for  existence  ; for  although  it  is,  like  other  very  widely-ranging  birds, 
not  so  abundant  individually  as  many  others,  it  is  the  most  widely-spread  species  of  bird  known 
to  11s,  being  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  one  season  or  another.  Though  it  is  not  positively 
known  to  breed  anywhere  except  in  the  north,  Denmark  being  its  southern  recognised  nesting- 
limit,  it  may  sometimes  be  found  in  full  plumage  in  summer  in  our  own  islands,  and  probably 
breeds  here.  Some  earlier  ornithologists  who  were  familiar  with  the  Fame  Islands  have 
recorded  that  it  used  to  breed  there  plentifully,  and  it  is  still  seen  sometimes  in  full  plumage 
in  summer  both  on  the  islands  and  on  the  opposite  mainland  ; and  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting,  the  well- 
known  authority,  brought  back  from  the  Fame  Islands  an  egg  which  he  and  other  expert 
oologists  agreed  could  only  have  belonged  to  a Turnstone.  In  the  “ Fauna  Orcadensis  ” it 
is  recorded  as  a breeding  species  in  the  Orkneys,  and  in  “ Birds  of  Shetland  ” it  is  stated' that 
Dr.  Saxby  found  a nest  of  the  Turn- 
stone containing  three  eggs  in  Unst. 

It  was  also  formerly  believed  to  breed 
in  Ireland,  but  in  spite  of  all  this 
and  more  recent  evidence,  ornitholo- 
gists to-day  are  very  reluctant  to 
admit  that  the  Turnstone  sometimes 
breeds  in  Britain  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  where  it  is  at  present 
supposed  to  be  a visitor  only.  The 
truth  probably  is  that  these  islands 
are  situated  on  the  dividing  line 
between  the  Turnstone’s  southern 
range  in  winter  and  northern  range 
in  summer  ; and  as  numbers  arrive 
here  in  the  autumn  but  only  a few 
remain  for  the  winter,  so  numbers 
arrive  in  spring  but  only  a few  stay 
to  breed,  these  being  in  all  cases 
different  individuals  from  those  which 
are  here  in  winter.  In  the  case  of 
some  other  waders,  this  overlapping 
of  the  northern  and  southern  ranges  is 
much  more  clearly  seen  ; but  in  all 
such  cases  the  summer  and  winter 
birds  are  different  individuals,  although 
when  a bird  is  observed  here  at  all 
seasons  the  temptation  to  call  it  a 
“ resident  ” is  great.  Similar  condi- 
tions appear  to  prevail  with  regard 
to  some  of  our  perching  birds  which 
are  usually  regarded  as  resident. 

The  comparatively  few  Stonechats, 
for  instance,  which  we  have  here  in 
winter  appear  to  be  distinct  individuals 


Photo  copyright ] [by  IV.  F.  Piggoit. 

RED-BACKED  SHRIKE. 

These  specimens  are  the  female  and  young,  plain  barred-brown  birds  ; 
the  male  is  conspicuous  with  his  grey  cap,  chestnut  back,  salmon 
breast,  and  black-and-white  tad. 
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Photo  hy  v.  C.  S.  Ingram]  [Cardiff 

RED-BACKED  SHRIKE  FEEDING  YOUNG. 

Although  the  hen  Red-backed  Shrike  generally  bears  the  brown  and  penciled  plumage  here  shown,  she 

sometimes  mere  resembles  the  male. 


from  those  which  nest  with  us  so  freely,  because  there  is  very  often  a noticeable  interval 
between  the  departure  of  the  winter  birds  northward  and  the  arrival  of  our  breeding  birds  from 
the  south.  The  case  of  the  Stonechat  is,  however,  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Turnstone,  because, 
while  it  does  not  breed  so  far  north  as  Orkney  and  Shetland,  those  islands  are  the  southern 
limit  of  the  other’s  breeding  range.  The  Turnstone  is  generally  a shore-bird,  but  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  feeds  inland  along  with  the  Lesser  Golden  Plover.  It  is  very  strong  for  its 
size,  as  its  feats  in  stone-shifting  prove,  and  also  very  versatile,  for  it  swims  and  perches 
readily,  though  its  feet  are  not  adapted  for  either  performance. 

The  Turnstone  is  remarkable  as  belonging  to  a genus  which  contains  only  one  other 
species — a North  American  kind  with  much  darker  plumage.  In  winter,  besides  losing  the 
distinguishing  chestnut  in  its  plumage,  our  Turnstone  also  becomes  much  less  conspicuous 
through  its  legs  fading  from  vivid  orange  to  a much  paler  yellow.  Like  most  other  waders, 
it  uses  its  call-note,  “ keet,  kiterrr,”  almost  solely  on  the  wing.  This,  of  course,  is  natural 
and  is  governed  by  the  same  rule  which  makes  the  white  bars  and  other  decorations  on  the 
wings  and  backs  of  so  many  wading-birds  visible  only  when  the  wings  are  spread.  When  feeding 
or  at  rest  on  the  ground  the  birds  are  as  a rule  both  silent  and  protectively  coloured,  so  as  not 
to  attract  the  attention  of  enemies  ; but  their  flight  is  swift  and  swerving,  and  so  soon  as  they 
are  fairly  launched  upon  the  wing  it  does  not  appear  to  matter  whether  they  are  noisy  and 
conspicuous  or  not,  because  they  trust  for  safety  to  their  speed.  And  yet  their  very  con- 
spicuousness in  flight  is  in  certain  circumstances  a safeguard,  like  the  brilliant  under-wings  of 
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many  moths,  grasshoppers  and  other  flying  insects.  These  are  only  displayed  in  flight  and, 
of  course,  attract  the  eye  of  the  pursuing  enemy,  who  unconsciously  follows  the  red,  white, 
blue  or  yellow.  But  when  the  fugitive  suddenly  alights  with  closed  wings,  the  bright  colour 
instantaneously  disappears  and  the  enemy  is  usually  unable  to  discover  the  protectively- 
coloured  insect.  In  the  case  of  birds,  protection  is  secured  by  exactly  similar  means.  The 
Turnstone  is  seldom  seen  except  on  the  seashore,  and  seldom  otherwise  engaged  than  in  its 
habitual  occupation  of  turning  over  stones,  shells,  etc.,  to  see  what  is  underneath  While 
thus  engaged  it  generally  seems  very  busy,  running  from  one  likely  object  to  another,  as  though 
it  feared  that  some  other  bird  might  forestall  it.  Its  food  consists,  of  course,  of  the  kind  of  small 
life  that  one  is  likely  to  find  hiding  under  small  stones  on  the  seashore- — shrimps,  sandhoppers, 
shellfish  and  so  on  ; and  the  Turnstone  has  a very  good  idea  of  the  kind  of  object  under  which 
it  is  most  likely  to  find  food  in  plenty,  for  it  will  make  great  exertions  to  turn  over  a dead  fish. 
If,  in  spite  of  all  the  bird’s 
efforts,  the  fish  remains  immov- 
able, the  Turnstone  does  not 
abandon  it,  but  vigorously 
tunnels  the  sand  beneath  it 
and  so  reaches  the  small  crea- 
tures which,  it  is  assured  by 
ancestral  instinct,  must  have 
been  attracted  thither  For 
such  work  it  is  manifest  that 
the  sensitive  and  slightly 
swollen  beak  of  the  ordinary 
Plovers,  the  Turnstone’s  nearest 
relatives,  would  be  quite  un- 
suitable ; and  it  has  therefore 
acquired  a solid  conical  beak, 
very  slightly  upturned  towards 
the  tip,  which  makes  an  ideal 
lifting  tool.  For  the  same 
purpose  the  beak  is  short,  and 
so  is  the  bird’s  neck.  The 
power  which  this  adaptation  of 
structure  gives  is  seen  when 
one  of  the  birds  turns  over,  as 
it  sometimes  will,  a slab  of 
stone  several  inches  square. 

The  variations  in  the  bills 
of  wading-birds  to  suit  their 
different  occupations  in  life 
furnish  indeed  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  subjects  of  nature- 
study.  There  is  very  little 
difference,  for  instance,  in  the 
moist  places  where  Curlews  and 

Avocets  seek  their  food;  yet  LESSER  GREY  SHRIKE. 

, , I he  black  brow-band,  uniting  the  two  black  tace-patches,  distinguishes  this 

while  the  former  have  a long  species  (rom  the  Great  Grey  Shrikes,  as  well  as  its  smaller  size. 
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bill  which  curves  downwards, 
the  long  bill  of  the  latter  curves 
upwards.  If  you  watch  the  two 
birds  feeding  the  reason  for  this 
remarkable  difference  becomes 
plain  at  once.  The  Curlew  feeds 
as  it  paces  slowly  over  the  wet 
mud  or  sand  and  appears  to  be 
merely  ceremoniously  bowing  to 
right  and  left  as  it  goes,  so  easily 
does  the  downward  curve  of  its 
bill  slide  into  the  soft  surface 
on  either  side  as  it  walks,  and 
so  perfectly  is  the  curve  adapted 
to  the  natural  downward  swing 
of  the  bird’s  neck.  The  Avocet, 
on  the  other  hand,  seeks  the 
minute  life  that  lurks  in  the 
surface  of  mud  or  sand  in  very 
shallow  water,  and  so  exactly  is 
the  length  of  its  neck  propor- 
tioned to  the  length  of  its  legs 
that,  as  it  proceeds  with  its 
head  bent  downwards  to  the 
water,  the  upward  curve  of  the 
end  of  its  bill  lies  upon  the  mud 
and  sand,  and  by  moving  this 
from  side  to  side  the  Avocet 
causes  all  the  small  creatures 
hiding  there  to  pass  between  its 
slightly-opened  mandibles,  and 
these  are  so  sensitive  that  few, 
indeed,  of  the  creatures  escape. 
The  Flamingo  is  another  long- 
legged  wading-bird  which  has  been  included  in  this  work  as  a rare  visitor  to  Britain,  and 
its  bill,  although  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  those  of  Curlew  and  Avocet — namely,  captur- 
ing the  small  life  which  lurks  in  or  near  the  surface  of  wet  sand  or  mud — differs  entirely  in 
shape,  because  it  is  used  in  a totally  different  manner.  It  is  a large  bill  with  an  abrupt 

downward  turn  in  the  middle  as  though  it  had  once  been  broken  ; and  in  some  of  the  ordinary 

actions  of  a bird’s  life,  such  as  preening  its  feathers  or  picking  up  a piece  of  food  off  the  ground, 
it  seems  peculiarly  awkward  ; but  in  the  special  use  for  which  it  has  been  evolved  the  beak  of 
the  Flamingo  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  instruments  in  nature.  The  way  in  which  it  is  used  is 
as  follows  : the  bird  seeks  its  food  like  the  Avocet  in  the  surface  of  mud  or  sand  under  very 
shallow  water  ; and,  like  that  bird  again,  it  has  long  legs  so  perfectly  proportioned  to  the 
length  of  its  neck  that,  as  it  goes  slowly  forward,  it  is  able  to  place  the  terminal  half  of  its  bill 
flat  upon  the  surface  of  the  mud  or  sand.  The  Avocet  does  this  also,  but  in  the  Flamingo  the 
position  is  reversed.  Whereas  the  upturned  half  of  the  Avocet’s  bill  is  pushed  forward  through 
the  moist  surface,  the  down-turned  half  of  the  beak  of  the  Flamingo  is  used  with  a backward 


WOODCHAT  SHRIKE. 

The  Woodchat  Shrike  is  very  easily  recognised  by  the  contrast  between  its 
chestnut  cap  and  black-and-white  body  ; it  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  Red- 
backed  Shrike. 
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action,  so  that  the  large  upper  mandible,  which  is  now  helow  the  other,  acts  like  a trowel 
or  scoop,  and  all  the  little  creatures  which  are  scooped  up  with  the  sand  and  water  are  easily 
captured.  It  is  open  to  doubt  whether  the  whole  range  of  nature  provides  another  example 
of  four  such  remarkably  different,  yet  perfect,  adaptations  of  the  same  organ  to  the  same 
purpose  as  are  seen  in  the  beaks  of  the  Turnstone,  Curlew,  Avocet  and  Flamingo. 

Another  remarkable  adaptation  of  an  organ  to  mode  of  life  may  be  mentioned  here, 
although  it  is  not  exhibited  by  the  Turnstone,  but  by  its  near  relative,  the  Pratincole.  As 
the  Turnstone  differs  from  the  Plovers,  in  the  shape  of  its  bill,  so  the  Pratincole  differs  from 
both,  especially  in  the  possession  of  a cornb-like  middle  claw  on  the  foot.  As  the  Nightjar 
has  a similar  structure,  even  so  great  a naturalist  as  Sundevall  placed  the  Pratincole  with  the 
Nightjars  instead  of  with  the 
Plovers  : and,  as  the  Pratincole 
has  long,  narrow  wings  and  a 
forked  tail  like  the  Swallow, 
earlier  naturalists  would  no 
doubt  have  regarded  this  as  a 
justification  of  their  error  in 
placing  the  Nightjar  with  the 
Swallow's.  But,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  the  long  wungs  and  forked 
tail  merely  indicate  that  the 
birds  which  possess  them  cap- 
ture their  insect-food  on  the 
wing,  while  the  comb-like  claw' 
shows  that  the  insects  captured 
are  often  awkwardly  large.  In 
the  case  of  the  Nightjar  hunt- 
ing at  dusk,  it  is  probably 
inevitable  that  a large  propor- 
tion of  its  food  should  consist, 
as  indeed  it  does,  of  beetles  ; 
and  the  use  of  the  comb  on  its 
claw  is  to  brush  off  the  clinging 
legs  of  these  insects  from  the 
edges  of  the  bird’s  mandibles, 
so  that  they  can  be  swallowed. 

In  the  case  of  the  Pratincole 
the  same  difficulty  often  arises, 
because  they  also  capture  in- 
sects at  dusk,  especially  when 
flying  backwards  and  forwards 
over  w'ater  ; and  they  have  a 
further  potent  reason  for  need- 
ing the  comb,  because  they  feed 
also  to  a great  extent  upon 

. 1-1  i Photo  by  S,  Crook  I [Preston. 

locusts,  which  must  be  even  SISKIN. 

more  difficult  to  get  into  the  This  excellent  Ffotesrcph  well  brings  out  the  characteristic  points  of  the 
,,  1 ,n  Siskin's  shape— thern-like  bill,  long  wings,  and  short,  well-fcrked  tail.  The 

mouth  than  beetles.  Ihus  we  coiours  are  0i;ve.gre^  black,  and  yellow. 
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PAIR  OF  SISKINS,  FEMALE  ON  RIGHT. 

The  sex-difference  in  Siskins  is  easily  recognisable,  the  male  having  a well-marked,  solid  black  cap  while  in  the 
female  the  general  plumage  is  distinctly  streaked  in  character. 


see  how  the  same  need  has  given  to  birds  so  widely  separated  as  the  Nightjar  and  the 
Pratincole  an  identical  but  very  remarkable  adaptation  of  one  claw  of  the  foot,  while  in 
the  case  of  much  more  nearly  related  birds  we  see  how  different  needs  produce  equally 
remarkable  but  totally  different  adaptations,  as  in  the  beaks  of  the  Avocet  and  Turnstone. 
The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  this  contrast  in  adaptation  is,  of  course,  that  the  organs,  etc.,  which 
are  most  important  for  purposes  of  classification  are  those  which  are  least  important  for 
a creature’s  purposes  of  life,  because  organs  which  are  much  used  naturally  become  much 
changed,  whereas  those  which  are  little  used  remain  almost  the  same- — as  a sure  guide  to  the 
relationship  of  their  possessors. 

TWITE,  or  MOUNTAIN  LINNET  This  little  brown  bird  is  only  seen  south  of  the 
Midlands  in  winter,  and  is  there  seldom  recognised,  because  in  size  and  colouring  it  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  common  Linnet  and  the  Redpoll,  and  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  either 
of  these  familiar  birds.  Its  call-note  of  “ twah-it  ” (hence  its  name)  is  rather  distinctive,  and 
at  close  quarters  you  can  see  that  its  beak  is  dusky  yellow,  not  lead  colour  as  in  the  Linnet, 
although  the  beak  of  the  female  has  a dusky  tip.  Its  manners,  too,  are  more  sprightly  than 
those  of  the  Linnet,  and,  unlike  the  Redpoll,  it  scarcely  ever  rests  in  a tree.  In  its  northern 
breeding  haunts  it  is  generally  called,  with  good  reason,  the  “ Heather  Lintie,”  for  during 
the  summer  it  always  haunts  the  ling,  migrating  to  the  lowland  fields  for  the  winter.  As  the 
time  draws  near  for  the  Twites  to  return  to  the  Midlands  and  the  north  to  breed  they  are  much 
more  easily  recognised,  because  the  male  Twite  puts  on  a bright  rosy  hue  above  its  tail  only, 
and  not  on  the  breast  as  in  the  Linnet  and  Redpoll,  the  latter  of  which  has  the  same  colour 
above  the  tail  also.  The  young  can  hardly  be  distinguished,  except  by  their  slightly  smaller 
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size,  from  young  Linnets,  because  they  have  dusky  bills  and  no  red  above  the  tail.  In  fact, 
two  of  the  little  bird’s  local  names,  “ Yellow-billed  Linnet  ” and  “ Red-rumped  Linnet,” 
as  well  distinguish  its  appearance  as  its  name  of  “ Mountain  Linnet  ” describes  its  haunts 
or  its  commonest  name,  “ Twite,”  describes  its  note.  Yet  another  name,  “ French  Linnet,” 
has  probably  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  bird-catchers  in  the  South  of  England,  who  noted 
that  it  often  appeared  in  great  numbers  in  winter,  and  therefore  concluded  that  it  came  across 
the  Channel  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  the  foreign  Twites  which  visit  us  in  winter  hail 
from  Norway,  and  their  great  abundance  in  some  years  is  probably  the  result  of  winter  setting 
in  early  with  strong  and  persistent  winds  from  the  north-east.  If  this  is  so,  the  complaint 
of  recent  observers  in  the  South-West  of  England  that  Twites  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  in 
winter  nowadays  as  they  used  to  be  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  had  early  and 
severe  winters  for  many  years.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  immense  numbers 
of  Twites  used  to  be  caught  by  the  bird-catchers,  whoin“  Twite  years,”  indeed,  regarded  thelittle 
bird  as  rather  a nuisance,  so  readily  did  it  come  in  flocks  to  be  caught.  Nowadays  the  Twite 
has  very  little  value  as  a cage-bird.  Although  very  cheerful  and  contented,  and  very  easily 
taught  to  perform  little  tricks,  this  method  of  training  cage-birds  has  almost  entirely  gone  out 
of  fashion.  As  a songster  the  Twite  has  little  value  ; although  it  has  a pleasing  little  song, 
its  notes  are  harsher  than  those  of  the  Linnet. 

During  the  summer  the  Twite  feeds  itself  and  its  young  almost  entirely  upon  insects,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  upon  the  seeds  of  field-weeds,  often  in  winter  frequenting  the  herbage 
of  salt  marshes  by  the  sea,  where  the  absence  of  hard-billed  birds  in  general  leaves  many 
unconsidered  trifles  of  marsh  seeds  to  reward  its  microscopic  search.  In  its  breeding  homes 
the  Twite  nests  in  colonies  to  a more  marked  degree  even  than  the  Linnet,  building  almost 


Photo  by  S.  Crook J [Preston. 

SISKIN. 

The  Siskin  specially  frequents  conifer  woods  and  although  the  general  colour  of  its  plumage  recalls  that  of  the 
Greenfinch,  its  much  smaller  size  distinguishes  it  readily  enough. 
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EGG  AND  CHICK  OF  ARCTIC  SKUA. 


[Lcnuic'z. 


The  sooty  colour  of  the  Skua’s  chick  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  speckled  stone-colour  of  ordinary  young 

Gulls  in  the  downy  stage. 


al  vays  among  the  heather  or  beneath  it  on  the  ground  a nest  of  rootlets  and  heather,  mixed 
with  moss  and  lined  with  hair  and  wool.  Like  the  Stonechat  among  the  gorse,  the  Twite 
wherever  it  breeds  always  makes  itself  conspicuous  and  familiar  by  perching  on  some  tall  sprig 
of  ling,  uttering  its  monotonous  note  as  you  approach,  then  rising  and  flitting  just  above 
the  heather  to  another  perch,  there  to  repeat  its  call  and  await  your  further  advance.  Like 
the  Linnet,  it  allows  its  young  when  nearly  fledged  to  make  the  nest  very  dirty  ; and  as  it 
rears  two  broods,  the  whole  colony  very  often  shifts  to  new  quarters  when  the  first  brood 
has  flown.  During  the  breeding  season  the  Twites  are  often  more  tame  and  confiding  even 
than  at  other  times.  In  its  habits  as  well  as  in  its  haunts  the  Twite  is  thus  merely  the  moorlap^ 
representative  of  the  Linnet  and  Redpoll,  and  is  intermediate  in  appearance  between  the  two. 
In  size  it  almost  equals  the  Linnet,  measuring  five  inches  in  total  length  to  five  and  a half 
of  the  Linnet,  and  it  has  some  of  the  white  wing-edging  of  that  bii'd,  but  in  shape,  style  of 
marking,  and  in  the  yellow  bill  it  resembles  the  Redpoll.  The  sexes  are  much  more  alike  in 
the  Twite  than  in  its  allies,  but  the  cock  has  a rosy  patch  above  the  tail  in  breeding  plumage 
In  habits  it  differs  from  either,  being  more  of  a ground-bird — indeed,  there  is  not  much  to 
perch  on  where  it  is  found.  From  the  nature  of  its  haunts  this  is  naturally  a much  more 
common  bird  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  while  in  our  northern  island  groups  it  abounds, 
amounting  to  a nuisance  in  destroying  seed  in  the  Shetlands,  where  most  small  birds  are  rare 
It  is  found  over  Northern  Europe  and  Western  Asia  to  Tibet,  where  it  is  much  paler  in  colour, 
and  it  seldom  visits  warm  climates.  In  building  its  nest  the  Twite  makes  a neat  and  deep 
cup,  often  adding  to  its  usual  warm  lining  any  other  soft  material  available,  such  as 
feathers.  The  eggs,  which  are  first  to  be  found  in  May,  number  four  to  six,  and  are  like  those 
of  the  ordinary  Linnet,  pale  blue  with  fine  and  variable  rusty  markings,  generally  clustered 
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at  the  larger  end,  and  sometimes  with  a few  larger  spots  or  scribbling  of  blackish  brown.  The 
Twite,  though  it  breeds  chiefly  in  the  north  in  Great  Britain,  and  nests  even  in  St.  Kilda,  breeds 
in  England,  in  suitable  localities  as  far  south  as  the  Midland  counties.  In  Ireland,  as  in 
Scotland,  it  breeds  plentifully.  As  a singer  it  is  better  than  the  Redpoll,  but  not  so  good  as 
the  Linnet  ; but  when  it  migrates  southwards  in  the  large  flocks  which  enliven  the  marshes 
by  the  sea  with  their  twittering,  the  voices  of  a hundred  or  more  singing  in  concert  make  a 
very  cheery  chorus.  At  all  times  the  note  resembles  that  of  a Redpoll  or  a Siskin  more  than 
that  of  a Linnet.  The  flight  of  the  Twite  is  jerkily  buoyant,  like  that  of  the  others,  and  it 
always  chatters  when  starting,  twitters  on  the  wing,  and  finishes  with  a circling  sweep.  This  is 
characteristic  of  many  gregarious  birds  which  habitually  alight  upon  the  ground,  and  you  may 
see  it  on  a grand  scale  when  a large  skein  of  Wild  Geese  come  to  earth  ; but,  of  course,  it  would 
not  be  suitable  for  a flock  of  Linnets  flying,  as  they  generally  do,  into  trees  or  bushes.  In 
addition  to  the  absence  of  red  above  the  tail  during  the  breeding  season,  and  the  dusky  tip 
to  her  beak,  the  female  Twite  is  distinguishable  from  her  mate  at  all  seasons  by  being  tawnier 
above  and  buffer  below  than  he.  The  flocks  of  Twites  in  winter  seem  to  have  special  liking 
for  some  food  that  is  found  among  the  weeds  on  the  mudbanks  that  are  covered  by  the  high 
tides,  because  if  frightened  away  they  always  return  to  the  same  spot  after  a short  flight  round. 
In  these  turning  flights  the  utility  of  the  longer  tail  with  more  forked  tip  of  the  Twite,  compared 
with  the  Linnet  or  even  the  Redpoll,  is  very  apparent,  for  with  such  a rudder  it  is  able  to  turn 
at  speed  with  a precision  and  elegance  which  they  cannot  equal.  No  doubt  its  habit  of  living 
so  much  more  in  the  open  and  trusting  not  at  all  to  the  shelter  of  trees  necessitates  the 
possession  of  more  skilful  and  evasive  flight  in  escaping  from  birds  of  prey. 


BUFFON’S  SKUA,  ADULT  AND  YOUNG. 

The  adult  is  paler  grey  on  the  back  and  wings  than  would  appear  here  ; its  extremely  long  tail  is  characteristic 

of  the  species. 
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The  Linnet,  Twite,  and  Redpoll  are  the  only  species  of  the  true  Linnet  groups,  and  their 
study  affords  a good  distinction  between  species  and  sub-species  or  local  races.  All  the  races 
of  the  Redpoll,  though  they  differ  much  in  size  and  colour,  agree  in  having  two  pale  bars 
across  the  wing  and  a black  spot  on  the  chin,  while  the  males  have  pink  on  the  lower  back  as 
well  as  on  the  head  and  breast.  The  Linnet  has  a shorter  and  less  forked  tail  than  the  other 
two,  white  edgings  to  the  wing  and  tail  feathers,  no  wing-bars,  and  no  chin  spot,  while  the 
male  has  no  red  on  the  back  and  the  bill  is  not  yellow.  The  Twite  has  the  longest  tail  of  all, 
a yellow  bill  at  all  times — that  of  the  Redpoll  being  more  or  less  black  in  summer — no  wing- 
bars,  white  edgings  to  the  wing-quills,  and  pink  only  on  the  back  in  the  male.  Thus  the 


Photo  by  R.  Chislett\ 


GREAT  SKUA  ON  GUARD. 


[Rotherham. 


The  Great  Skua  is  much  less  elegant  in  appearance  than  the  ordinary  Gulls  ; on  the  ground  it  waddles,  and  on 
the  water  floats  low  and  level,  not  high  and  with  the  stern  well  up  like  Gulls  generally. 


actual  species  are  separated  by  positive  invariable  distinctions,  while  those  between  the  races 
of  Redpolls  are  merely  matters  of  degree,  and  the  various  forms  run  into  each  other,  though 
the  extremes  look  very  unlike,  the  big  whitish  Arctic  Redpolls  being  as  large  as  Linnets.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  brightest-coloured  of  the  three,  the  Redpoll,  has  much  the  widest  range, 
and  although  more  of  a tree-bird  than  the  other  two,  has  colonised  the  treeless  Arctic  regions, 
which  is  not  at  all  what  one  would  expect.  In  being  more  variable  than  the  other  two,  it 
bears  out  Darwin’s  rule  about  widely-ranging  species  varying  most. 


TYSTIE,  see  GUILLEMOT,  BLACK. 


Photo  by  R.  Chislett ] 

Both  adults  and  young 


GREAT  SKUAS  AND  YOUNG. 


of  this  fierce  and  powerful  species  bear  a simple,  protective-looking  plumage. 


[Rotherham. 


Photo  by  J.  D.  Rattar ] [ Lerwick • 

GREAT  SKUA  (BONXIE)  ABOUT  TO  LEAVE  NEST. 

The  mottled  brown  and  buff  plumage  is  very  like  that  of  many  of  the  true  birds  of  prey. 
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GREAT  SKUA  ABOUT  TO  RISE. 


[Rotherham. 


The  whole  wing-patch  so  noticeable  here  is  found  in  several  Buzzards,  and  is  another  detail  which  approximates 
this  Skua’s  colouring  to  that  of  true  birds  of  prey.  If  such  resemblance  occurs  in  insects,  it  is  put  down  to 
mimicry,  but  no  such  explanation  fits  this  case. 


VULPANSER.  This  is  given  by  some  authorities  as  the  classical  Latin  name  of  the 
handsome  water-fowl  commonly  known  as  the  Egyptian  Goose,  and  as  a combination  of  the 
Latin  names  of  fox  and  goose  it  admirably  suits  a bird  that  is  sometimes  called  “ Foxy  Goose,” 
because  it  looks  like  a goose  and  has  the  colour  of  a fox — although  the  name  was  really  bestowed 
originally,  in  all  probability,  upon  the  Sheldrake,  which  lives  in  a burrow  like  the  fox.  Under 
this  title,  however,  the  Egyptian  Goose  is  included  in  older  British-bird  books,  with  considerable 
reason,  for  though  an  African  bird  and  introduced  here,  it  breeds  so  freely  in  parks,  and  so 
many  specimens  have  been  and  are  at  large  unpinioned,  that  it  has  the  status  of  a wild  bird, 
and  may  even  be  found  in  flocks.  It  is  a taller  and  slimmer  bird  than  the  true  Geese,  and  is 
smaller  in  body  than  most  of  them,  being,  in  fact,  a large  Sheldrake  and  not  a true  Goose  at  all, 
though  it  feeds  on  grass  like  one,  but  is  not  so  dependent  upon  green  food  and  will  thrive  upon 
grain  thrown  into  the  water.  Its  plumage  is  pencilled-buff,  with  the  yellow  eyes  surrounded 
by  a chocolate  patch  ; the  wings  are  white,  black,  and  metallic  bronze -green,  and  the  bill 
and  legs  pink.  The  note  of  the  male  is  a hissing  chatter,  of  the  female  a harsh  barking  quack. 
It  is  a spiteful  bird,  and  often  appears  to  be  cowardty,  being  bullied  by  its  much  smaller  relative, 
the  Ruddy  Sheldrake,  and  giving  in  to  the  Barnacle  Goose  and  even  to  the  little  Brent,  but  it 
has  the  reputation  of  fighting  desperately  against  capture  by  a human  being.  “ When  caught,” 
writes  one  with  experience  of  the  bird,  “ it  will  turn  and  grip  the  hand  savagely,  the  strong 
pinch  often  drawing  blood,  at  the  same  time  striking  with  the  wings,  which  are  armed  with 
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spurs  and  very  strong  and  inflict  such  severe  bruises  that  it  is  a matter  of  difficulty  to  retain 
the  bird.”  In  fighting  with  its  own  kind,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  Egyptian  Goose 
can  be  equally  desperate.  “ Two  males  will  fight  to  the  death,  pursuing  each  other  with  shrieks 
of  rage,  biting  fiercely,  striking  out  with  their  powerful  claws  till  the  blood  runs,  the  victor 
finally  standing  on  his  antagonist’s  back,  seizing  him  by  the  neck  and  literally  drowning  him 
by  keeping  his  head  under  water.”  Altogether  not  a lovable  bird.  In  xAfrica  the  Egyptian 
Goose  often  builds  its  nest  in  a thorny  mimosa  tree,  making  it  chiefly  of  branches  broken 
from  the  tree  and  warmly  lining  it  with  grass.  In  this  country  it  often  perches  in  trees,  and 
sometimes  nests  in  them,  but  more  often  on  the  ground  ; the  eggs  are  creamy-white  and  the 
young  coloured  like  those  of  other  Sheldrakes.  It  is  the  common  " Wild  Goose  ” of  Africa 
generally,  in  which  continent  the  true  Geese  are  not  found  except  in  the  north.  In  Egypt  it  is 
easily  identified  on  many  of  the  old  sarcophagi  and  bas-reliefs,  where  it  is  represented  with 
singular  fidelity  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  by  whom  it  was  worshipped  as  an  emblem  of  parental 
affection.  In  spite  of  the  unfriendly  relations  between  it  and  the  Ruddy  Sheldrake,  it  will 
interbreed  at  times  with  that  bird,  the  hybrids  much  resembling  the  Sheldrake  in  colour, 
though  they  show  the  large  size  and  pink  legs  of  the  other  parent  ; as  might  be  expected  from 
their  parentage,  they  are  very  bad-tempered  birds,  though  handsomer  than  either  of  the 
original  species. 

In  one  case  of  cross-pairing  observed  in  St.  James’s  Park,  a Ruddy  Sheldrake  deserted  his 
mate  to  pair  with  an  Egyptian  Goose,  having  taken  her  away  from  her  own  male,  and  what 
with  the  exultant  cries  of  Cleopatra  and  her  auburn  alien  spouse  and  the  wails  and  hissing 
of  the  deserted  female  Sheldrake  and  Egyptian  Gander,  the  whole  park  was  well  informed  of 
the  scandal  ! A pinioned  hybrid  between  the  two  species  in  the  same  park  used  to  distinguish 


POMATORHINE  SKUA ; ADULT  ON  RIGHT 

The  blunt-ended  tail  feathers  and  dark  mottling  on  the  white  underparts  characterise  this  Skua. 
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himself  by  occasionally  leaving  it  and  walking  over  to  Hyde  Park  and  establishing  himself  on 
the  Serpentine.  How  he  knew  there  was  this  piece  of  water  there  is  a puzzle,  especially  as  he 
must  have  travelled  at  night,  as  he  was  not  seen  on  the  journey  ; but  wild-fowl  have  a most 
remarkable  power  of  finding  their  way  across  unknown  country  to  water  on  foot  which  has 
never  been  explained.  It  may,  however,  have  been  nothing  more  in  this  case  than  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  tenacious  memory  which  birds  have  for  places  and  routes  which  they  have  only 
seen  once.  By  this  faculty  Homing  Pigeons  succeed  in  returning  home  over  great  distances, 
and  pinioned  birds  have  been  known  to  find  their  way  home  on  foot  although  they  had  to  take 
four  or  five  road-turnings  correctly  en  route.  No  sense  of  direction  would  have  enabled  them 
to  do  this,  and  memory  of  the  locality,  as  seen  from  aloft  previously  to  being  pinioned,  appears 

to  have  been  their  guide.  On  this 
supposition,  if  the  hybrid  Egyptian 
Goose  had  flown  at  all  before  it  was 
pinioned  one  can  understand  that  it 
should  be  able  to  manage  the  journey 
from  St.  James’s  Park  to  the  Serpentine 
in  Hyde  Park. 

Similar  hybrids  have  been  produced 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  where  they 
were  found  to  be  fertile  inter  se,  the 
ducks  and  their  relatives  generally 
being  well-known  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  that  hybrids  between  dis- 
tinct species  are  infertile  To  pinion 
the  hybrids  between  Egyptian  Goose 
and  Ruddy  Sheldrake  or  either  of  the 
parent  species  is  to  destroy  most  of 
their  beauty,  because  this  only  becomes 
really  apparent  in  flight.  With  their 
wings  closed  both  the  Egyptian  Goose 
and  Ruddy  Sheldrake  strike  the  eye  as 
rather  handsome  but  merely  sandy- 
coloured  birds  of  different  shades  ; but 
on  the  wing  both  are  magnificent  with 
their  broad  pinions  of  black,  white,  and 
bronze-green : then  they  attract  ad- 
miration from  the  most  casual  observer. 
When  they  close  their  wings  and 
alight  the  change  is  almost  like  the 
transformation  which  came  over  Cin- 
derella’s finery  at  midnight,  or  like  a 
conjuring  trick.  And  it  is,  of  course, 
a clever  trick  arranged  by  nature  to  baulk  the  vision  of  any  bird  of  prey  which  may  have 
caught  sight  of  a grand  black-and-white  bird  with  goose-like  flight;  but  even  as  it  looks,  lo, 
the  black-and-whfte  suddenly  disappears  and,  on  the  sandy  bank  of  the  river  which 
it  frequents,  the  sandy-coloured  Egyptian  Goose  or  Ruddy  Sheldrake,  as  the  case  may 
be,  becomes  practically  invisible.  In  the  same  way  the  scarlet  or  blue  under-wings 
of  the  sandy-coloured  grasshopper  of  desert  places  are  suddenly  eclipsed  when  the 


Photo  copyright 1 [by  W.  S.  Bcrridgc,  F.Z.S. 

SOUTHERN  GREAT  SKUA. 

Introduced  for  comparison  with  the  northern  Great  Skua  ; it  is 
easily  seen  that  they  are  only  sub-species,  although  one  is  sub-arctic 
and  the  other  sub-antarctic. 


Photo  by  J.  D.  Rattar]  [Lerwick- 

ARCTIC  SKUA  APPROACHING  NEST.? 

A very  typical  example  of  the  white-breasted  type.  In  both  light  and  dark  birds  of  all  the  three  small  Skuas 

the  neck  is  often  more  or  less  siraw  yellow. 


Photo  by  R.  Chisletti  [ Rotherham 

RICHARDSON’S  OR  ARCTIC  SKUA  (DARK  TYPE). 

Skuas  draw  no  colour-line  in  mating,  and  light  and  dark  birds,  or  two  light  cr  two  dark  birds,  may  be 

seen  paired. 
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SNIPE. 


[by  William  Fatten , 


The  light  stripes  (cream-coloured  in  life)  on  the  head  and  back  of  the  Snipe  are  very  noticeable 
points  in  its  coloration,  and  this  longitudinal  striping  is  very  characteristic  of  Snipes  generally 

as  opposed  to  Woodcocks. 


insect  settles,  and  to  rediscover  it  then  is  like  trying  to  find  a particular  speck  of  sand  on 
the  shore. 

VULTURE,  EGYPTIAN . Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  much  the  same  range  as  the 
next,  except  that  it  extends  down  to  South  Africa,  but  nesting  in  single  pairs  on  cliffs  or  trees. 
Size  rather  larger  than  Buzzard  ; white  with  black  quills  and  bare  yellow  face,  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  head  bearing  long  white  hackles  which  stick  out  like  an  untidy  crest  behind  ; young 
bird  brown.  Nest  like  a Kite’s  ; eggs  about  two  and  a half  inches  long,  cream-colour  variably 
blotched  with  dull  red.  This  species  is  one  of  the  most  widely  spread  of  the  Vultures  and 
also  one  of  the  most  familiar  with  man.  Its  beak  is  slim  and  feeble  compared  with  that  of 
most  birds  of  carrion  and  prey,  though  it  has  powerful  feet  with  which  it  can  grip  strongly, 
and  it  is  commonly  driven  off  from  carcases  by  the  powerful  Griffon  Vulture  where  both  meet. 
It  manages,  however,  to  pick  up  a living  where  its  superiors  in  strength  would  starve,  eating 
worms,  insects,  reptiles  and  dates,  as  well  as  any  sort  of  filth  and  refuse,  including  rotten  fruit. 
Meat  it  is  glad  enough  to  get  when  it  can,  of  course,  although  its  beak  is  scarcely  strong  enough 
to  tear  it  ; and  it  is  really  one  of  the  most  useful  and  blameless  birds  in  the  world,  its  occasional 
raids  on  the  date-groves  and  the  breaking  of  ostrich  eggs  by  dropping  stones  on  them  being 
the  only  faults  laid  to  its  charge  ; while,  although  its  plumage  is  of  a dirty  white  and  looks- 
shabby  close  at  hand,  this  is  not  noticeable  when  it  is  on  the  wing,  and  no  bird  surpasses  it 
as  a landscape  ornament,  with  its  strongly  contrasted  plumage  and  easy  sailing  flight. 

It  walks  about  on  the  ground,  however,  much  more  than  birds  of  prey  usually  do,  and  often 
follows  the  plough  in  search  of  insects,  like  the  Rook.  The  few  specimens  which  have  been 
seen  here  have  been  in  the  brown  young  plumage,  which  is,  of  course,  far  less  noticeable 
than  the  conspicuous  white-and-black  dress  of  the  old  bird.  The  species  has  several  popular 
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names  ; it  is  called  “ Pharaoh’s  hen  ” or  “ Pharaoh’s  chicken  ” by  the  English  and  “ Witte 
Kraai  ” (White  Crow)  by  the  Boers  at  the  Cape.  Here  one  has  been  seen  to  drive  off  three 
of  the  big-billed  South  African  white-necked  Ravens — birds  as  big  as  itself — from  a carcase, 
so  it  is  really  not  deficient  in  courage,  in  spite  of  its  weak  bill  and  careworn,  melancholy 
expression.  The  tip  of  the  bill  is  black  in  the  present  race,  which  finds  its  eastern  limit  in 
North-West  India,  but  India  generally  is  inhabited  by  a smaller  sub-species  with  the  bill  all 
yellow.  This  bird,  however,  is  seldom  seen  in  Bengal,  for  as  a rule  it  seems  peculiar  to  dry 
climates,  and  Bengal  has  the  atmosphere  of  a hothouse.  Yet  in  this  case  its  absence  always 
seems  remarkable,  because  as  soon  as  the  traveller  passes  from  the  damp  alluvial  area 
Neophrons,  as  both  races  of  Egyptian  Vulture  are  commonly  called  in  India — perhaps  because 
this  scientific  name  is  a more  polite  one  than  those  who  know  the  bird  have  been  tempted  to 
give  it  in  English  and  the  various  dialects  of  India — become  common  objects  of  the  country 
on  all  sides.  “ On  awakening  after  a night’s  journey  from  Calcutta,”  wrote  one  observer, 
“ the  change  of  environment  is  at  once  advertised  by  low  ranges  of  hills  and  numerous 
Neophrons,  but  the  absence  of  the  latter  from  a locality  can  hardly  be  a matter  of  regret  to 
anyone,  for  they  are  truly  base  and  degrading  objects.”  These  are  hard  words  to  fling  at  a 
bird,  but  almost  all  ornithological  writers  in  India  have  spoken  of  the  Neophron,  especially 
the  smaller  race  with  the  beak  all  yellow,  in  similar  harsh  terms.  Thus  : “ A near  view  of 
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SNIPE  AT  NEST. 


[Liverpool. 


The  close,  dark  mottling  of  the  Snipe  s plumage  is  very  protective  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  seldom  seen 

till  it  rises. 
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Photo  by]  [Miss  E.  L.  Turner. 

SNIPE  CHICKS. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  here  that  the  beaks  of  the  young  Snipe  are  short,  as 
is  always  the  case  with  the  young  of  long-billed  birds. 


them  as  they  wander  about  over 
heaps  of  rubbish  in  quest  of  their 
food  can  only  tend  to  arouse  a sense 
of  wonder  that  any  birds  can  be  so 
repulsive.”  Another  writes:  ‘‘There 
is  no  other  creature  like  unto  it. 
Its  plumage  is  dirty  white,  except 
the  tips  of  the  wings,  which  are 
shabby  black.  The  neck  is  covered 
with  feathers,  which  stick  out  like 
the  back  hairs  of  a schoolboy,  and 
are,  if  possible,  dirtier  than  the  rest 
of  its  plumage.”  Yet  another 
mocks  it  with  this  description:  ‘‘It 
does  not  hold  itself  upright  like  the 
true  Vultures,  but  carries  its  body 
like  a Duck  and  steps  like  a recruit  ” ; 
and  the  author  of  “ Indian  Birds  ” 
sums  it  up  as  “ the  ugliest  bird  in 
the  world.”  The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Egytian  Vulture 
at  close  quarters  and  understand  its  habits  cannot  help  transferring  the  repulsion  which 
these  excite  to  the  bird  itself,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Sweeper,  or  scavenger,  of  India  is 
always  abused  and  held  up  to  derision  by  all  the  castes  in  the  country.  Remembering,  how- 
ever, that  every  living  thing  is  the  creature  of  its  environment  and  that  Neophrons  will 
disappear  in  proportion  as  Eastern  countries  adopt  methods  of  sanitation  which  render 
the  services  of  such  scavengers  unnecessary,  we  can  view  the  bird  more  impartially ; 
and  then,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  worst  that  can  be  said  about  its  appearance  on  foot  is 
that  it  is  absurd,  while  on  the  wing,  especially  when  its  white  plumage  with  broad  border  of 
black  pinions  is  lighted  up  by  the  sun,  it  often  looks  magnificent.  Perhaps  the  comicality 

of  its  aspect  on  the  ground  was  best 
expressed  by  the  lady  who  on  the 
morrow  of  her  arrival  in  India  asked 
the  name  of  “ that  large  bird  which 
walks  about  the  garden  like  a 
worried  old  gentleman  with  his  hair 
all  ruffled  up  behind  ” : for  the  flat- 
footed,  high-stepping  and  halting 
gait  of  the  Egyptian  Vulture  is 
exactly  like  that  of  an  old  man 
negotiating  inequalities  of  the 
ground,  and  its  face  certainly  seems 
to  carry  traces  of  all  the  worries  of 
all  the  ages,  while  its  “ ruffled-up 
hair  ” invariably  tempts  one  to 
laugh.  Yet  in  a picture,  even  in  a 

Photo  m [Miss  e.  l.  Turner,  photograph,  it  usually  presents  a 

SNIPE  WITH  CHICKS.  rather  fine  appearance,  and  in  flight 

The  CtS IS  ifX.dXViE, .yOUn8  its  wide  strikingly  contrasted 
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JACK  SNIPE  IN  FLIGHT. 

This  position  well  shows  the  Jack  s pointed  tail  and  the  absence  in  him  of  the  central  buff  stripe  on  the  head 

found  in  the  Common  Snipe. 
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colouring,  and  easy  soaringmove- 
ment  against  the  blue  sky  make 
it  a thing  of  beauty,  “ sordid 
only  when  it  stoops  to  earth.” 
Similarly,  after  viewing  its  very 
quaint  method  of  walking,  one 
is  always  surprised  to  see  that 
it  can  run  with  facility.  It 
builds  its  nest,  an  irregular  plat- 
form of  sticks  and  rubbish, 
generally  on  a ledge  of  some 
large  building  or  rock  and  some- 
times in  a tree,  usually  lining  it 
with  rags  which  it  picks  up  in 
the  course  of  its  investigations 
among  rubbish-heaps.  Some- 
times, however,  it  takes  advan- 
tage for  this  purpose  of  a semi- 
religious practice  of  native 
travellers  in  India  to  hang  strips 
of  their  garments  upon  certain 
trees  which  are  well-known  land- 
marks on  their  route.  These 
trees  consequently  become 
adorned  with  a collection  of 
many-coloured  rags,  and  the 
Neophron  comes  thither  for 
material  to  upholster  its  nest 
withal  ; and,  according  to  the 
well-known  Indian  ornithologist, 
Mr.  A.  O.  Hume,  the  rags  of 
various  colours  are  sometimes 
laid  out  neatly  in  the  nest,  “ as  if  a deliberate  attempt  had  been  made  to  please  the  eye.” 
If  this  were  so,  the  detested  Neophron  of  India  would  deserve  to  be  classed  with  the 
Bower-birds  of  Australia  for  its  aesthetic  sense — rather  an  uplift  for  this  “ base  and  degrading 
object  ” ! 


GREAT  SNIPE. 

The  relatively  shorter  bill  of  this  species,  compared 
is  shown  here,  but  the  characteristic  white  of  the  side  tail-feathers  cannot 
seen  in  the  closed  tail. 


■ith  the  Common  Snipe, 
be 


VULTURE , GRIFFON.  Very  rare  visitor  ; breeds  in  mountains  in  Southern  Europe 
and  North  Africa,  east  to  India.  Larger  than  our  Eagles,  and  with  head  and  long  neck 
covered  with  white  down ; colour  light  brown.  Nest  on  rocks  and  like  an  Eagle’s,  but 
in  colonies  ; eggs  nearly  four  inches  long,  white  and  rough,  occasionally  with  rusty  markings. 
The  fledged  young  are  darker  plumaged  than  the  adults,  and  have  a ruff  of  long  narrow 
feathers  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  where  there  is  a frill  of  white  down  in  the  old  birds.  The 
difference  between  the  old  birds  and  the  fledged  young  in  this  detail  presents  an  interesting 
contrast  with  the  difference  between  them  at  an  earlier  stage,  for  the  young  are  almost 
entirely  clothed  with  down  during  most  of  their  nestling  period,  their  real  feathers  growing 
out  of  sight  beneath  it.  This  is,  of  course,  the  result  of  the  bird’s  carnivorous  habits,  and 
is  common  to  all  birds  of  prey,  which  either  bring  their  victims  to  the  nest  and  give  the 
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whole  carcases  to  their  young  or  dismember  them  before  distributing  them.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  youngsters,  lacking  the  necessary  strength  and  skill  to  deal  neatly  and  cleanly  with 
raw  flesh,  would  be  in  danger  of  soiling  their  plumage  ; and  for  birds  which,  after  leaving  the 
nest,  will  depend  upon  their  speed  and  dexterity  in  flight  for  livelihood,  draggled  plumage 
would  be  a serious  handicap.  So  it  is  necessary  that  the  young  should  wear  overalls  of 
fluff,  than  which  human  ingenuity  cannot  discover  a material  more  impervious  to  clogging 
liquid.  The  Vulture  does  not  carry  whole  large  carcases  to  its  nest.  For  one  thing  it  lacks 
the  gripping  talons  which  enable  Eagles  to  carry  almost  anything  which  they  are  strong 
enough  to  kill  ; and,  although  a dead  horse  may  provide  enough  food  for  many  vultures  and 
their  families,  the  old  birds  can  only  carry  away  as  much  as  they  can  swallow,  afterwards 
feeding  their  young  with  it.  The  old  Vulture  needs  some  protection  for  its  plumage,  but 
not  to  anything  like  the  extent  which  necessitates  a complete  robe  of  fluff  for  the  young.  It 
is  in  danger  of  soiling  its  feathers  only  when  it  plunges  its  head  into  the  disembowelled 
carcase  of  some  large  dead  animal,  and  the  ruff  of  down  round  the  neck  affords  all  the 
protection  needed,  not  only  in  this  operation,  but  also  in  the  subsequent  process  of  feeding 
the  young  in  the  nest.  The  Griffon  is  the  most  familiar  of  the  Old  World  Vultures  in 
zoological  collections,  and  allied  species  replace  it  in  South  Africa  and  the  plains  of 
India.  It  has  a magnificent  sailing  flight,  high  in  the  air,  and  discovers  its  prey  by  sight, 
not  by  scent,  the  bird  which  first  makes  the  discovery — itself,  no  doubt,  often  guided  by 
smaller  scavengers  like  the  Egyptian  Vulture,  Kites,  and  the  Crow  tribe — giving  indications 
by  its  descent  that  are  quickly  acted  on  by  others  of  its  species  flying  higher  or  farther  off. 


JACK  SNIPE. 

The  Jack  is  not  only  much  smaller  than  the  Common  Snipe,  but  brighter  in  plumage,  showing  a green  and  purple 

gloss  on  the  back. 
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Longfellow,  although  writing  of  an  American  species,  gives  a fine  description  of  the  gathering 
of  the  carrion  birds  in  these  lines  from  “ Hiawatha  ” : 

“ Never  stoops  the  soaring  Vulture 
On  his  quarry  in  the  desert — 

On  the  sick  or  wounded  bison — 

But  another  Vulture,  watching, 

Sees  the  downward  plunge  and  follows  ; 

And  a third  pursues  the  second, 

Coming  from  the  invisible  ether, 

First  a speck  and  then  a Vulture, 

Till  the  air  is  dark  with  pinions.” 

Only  one  Griffon  has  been  actually  captured  in  these  islands,  on  the  rocks  near  Cork 


RED-BREASTED  SNIPE  or  SNIPE-BILLED  GODWIT. 

The  bird  on  the  left  is  in  the  chestnut  summer  plumage,  that  on  the  right  in  the  drab  winter  dress.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  in  both  plumages  the  bird  is  quite  different  from  any  of  the  true  Snipe. 


Harbour,  in  Ireland,  in  the  spring  of  1843,  and  since  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  ; but  another  was  once  seen  soaring  over  Southampton  Water.  On  the 
strength  of  these  two  incidents  the  Griffon  now  heads  the  list  of  British  Birds  in  those  books 
which  begin  with  the  birds  of  prey.  Soaring  Vultures  fly  with  their  wings  spread  out  quite 
flat,  with  only  the  tips  of  the  flight  feathers  turned  upwards  by  the  force  of  the  air,  unlike 
Eagles  and  Buzzards,  in  which  the  wings  are  inclined  upwards  ; they  are  thus  very  easily 
recognised  by  anyone  who  has  once  seen  them.  In  India  I have  never  caught  a soaring 
Vulture  in  the  act  of  flapping  its  wings,  though  all  day  long  they  can  be  seen  circling  in  the 
intense  blue  of  the  sky,  and  it  seems  to  me  airmen  might  with  advantage  study  them  with 
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ISelby. 


NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  SNIPE. 


The  position  of  the  four  pear-shaped  eggs 


vith  the  points  together  is  characteristic  of  birds  of  the  Snipe  and 
Plover  grouD 
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SNIPE  FLEDGLING. 


[ Cambridge . 


The  plumage  of  the  young  Snipe  develops  very  evenly,  unlike  that  of  the  young  Moorhen,  in  which  the  body  fledges 

before  the  wings. 
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HEN  HEDGE-SPARROW. 

The  slender  bil!  of  this  bird  as  compared  with  that  of  the  House-Sparrow  should  be  noted,  as  well  as  its  more 

crouching  pose. 


the  idea  of  saving  their  petrol.  A large  start  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  it  is  true,  in 
the  gliding  machines  upon  which  the  Germans  have  concentrated  much  of  their  attention 
since  the  Great  War  : for  the  soaring  of  the  Vulture  is  only  gliding  in  excelsis.  You  may 
sometimes  see  a pair  of  these  Vultures  flap  heavily  from  the  ground,  where  they  have  been 
feeding,  into  a tree,  and  presently  launch  themselves  upon  the  air.  Just  a flap  or  two  of 
their  wide  pinions  and  then  a long  glide  ; and  if  they  return  toward  the  spot  whence  they 
started  it  will  be  at  a higher  level  than  the  top  of  the  tree  in  which  they  perched.  And  so 
the  soaring  flight  continues  in  widening  circles  ever  higher  and  higher,  with  no  visible 
movement  of  the  wings,  until  the  huge  birds  are  mere  specks  in  the  far  blue  sky,  where  they 
will  float,  motionless  as  ever  but  always  circling  widely,  for  hours  apparently.  The  gliding 
machine  which  stays  in  the  air  only  for  a few  minutes  and  ends  by  reaching  an  altitude 
only  twenty  feet  higher  than  the  point  from  which  it  started  has  already  practically  solved 
the  problem  of  soaring  flight  as  practised  by  the  Vulture.  Although  the  bird  always  has 
motive  power  at  command  if  required,  in  its  ordinary  soaring  flight  it  only  uses  the  same 
forces  as  the  pilot  of  a glider.  There  is,  first,  the  initial  impetus  gained  by  the  bird  in  a 
flap  or  two  of  its  wide  wings  and  by  the  aviator  in  whatever  means  he  employs  to  acquire 
a “ send-off.”  Second,  there  is  the  force  of  gravitation  always  pulling  towards  the  earth  ; 
and,  thirdly,  there  is  the  force  of  the  moving  air,  for  seldom,  if  ever,  is  a day  so  windless 
that  there  is  not  enough  movement  in  the  air  to  exercise  strong  pressure  upon  the  wide 
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expanse  of  wing  either  of  machine  or  bird.  It  is  by  utilising,  combining  and  storing  up 
these  forces,  or  using  one  to  counteract  another,  that  a body  which  is  heavier  than  air  can 
nevertheless  continue  to  rise  in  the  air.  Starting  before  the  wind  on  a slight  down  grade, 
all  three  forces  are  working  together  in  the  bird’s  favour  and  the  pace  is  rapidly  accelerated 
until  the  turn,  when  the  whole  plane  of  the  bod'  and  wings  is  tilted  upward  in  such  a way 
as  to  convert  most  of  the  wind’s  strength  into  a lifting  force  which  counteracts  the  force  of 
gravitation  ; and  before  the  increased  impetus  is  exhausted  the  reverse  turn  comes  and  on 


level  pinions  the 
bird  skims  round 
with  growing 
speed  until  again 
it  slants  into  the 
wind  and  the 
process  is  re- 
peated. Thus  in 
one  part  of  the 
circle  the  bird 
has  all  three 
forces  in  its 
favour,  and  in 
the  second  part 
one  force  coun- 
teracts another. 

The  result  is 
that  the  momen- 
tum increases 
and  is  used  at 
the  will  of  the 
bird  in  rising 
higher  and 
higher.  In  the 
flying  of  a paper 
kite  the  same 
three  forces  are 
employed  by  the 
person  who  holds 
the  string  in  the 
same  way  as  the 
bird  uses  them 
when  rising 
against  the  wind; 
after  a brief  absence. 

its  tail  checks  its  speed,  finally  using  several  strong  backward  strokes  of  its  wings 
order  to  stop  sufficiently  to  alight. 

Although  Griffons  gorge  till  they  cannot  fly  when  they  find  a carcase,  this  is  only  because 
their  meals  are  generally  few  and  far  between,  and  when  they  are  fed  regularly  they  are  not 
immoderate  eaters,  as  anyone  can  see  in  zoological  gardens.  For  downright  consistent 
greediness  our  common  Wood-pigeons  could  give  points  to  any  Vulture.  On  behalf  of 


and  no  one  who 
has  ever  flown  a 
kite  can  fail  to 
realise  how  com- 
pletely the  slant 
of  the  plane  of 
the  kite  trans- 
forms the  wind 
into  a lifting 
force,  insomuch 
that  the  kite 
needs  only  to  be 
big  enough  to 
lift  the  person 
from  the  ground. 
What  wonder 
that  the  immense 
pinions  of  the 
Vulture,  simi- 
larly  tilted 
against  the  mov- 
ing air,  can  lift 
the  bird  ? And 
that  after  soar- 
ing for  only  a 
very  short  time 
the  bird  accumu- 
lates much  more 
impetus  than  it 
started  with  may 
be  seen  from  the 
manner  of  its 
return  to  its 
n e sting-ledge 

As  it  approaches  it  lets  down  its  long  legs,  and  with  these  and 

in 


VARIATIONS  OF  HOUSE-SPARROW'S  EGGS. 
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these  and  other  birds  of  similar  habits,  however,  it  may  be  argued  that  gluttony  in  them 
comes  very  near  to  a domestic  virtue  : for  Pigeons  are  indefatigable  breeders,  and  during  all 
the  times  when  they  have  young  in  the  nest  they  have  to  swallow  enough  food  for  their 
two  young  as  well  as  themselves,  and  what  this  means  may  be  seen  on  inspection  of  the 
young  after  a meal,  with  their  distended  crops  almost  as  big  as  the  rest  of  their  bodies. 
Young  Griffon  Vultures  are  as  bad  as  young  Pigeons  in  this  respect,  for  a well-fed  nestling 
resembles  a shapeless  ball  of  fluff  incapable  of  movement  : and  no  doubt  since  nature  has 

given  to  both  Vulture  and  Pigeon 
a large  expansible  crop  for  domes- 
tic use  when  feeding  young,  both 
birds  find  a certain  pleasure  in  fil- 
ling it  even  when  there  is  no  neces- 
sity. In  this  respect  the  Pigeon  may 
be  said  to  have  double  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  Vulture,  because  it  always 
has  two  young  to  feed  at  a time 
and  the  Griffon  usually  only  one. 
How  such  large  birds  as  the  typical 
Vultures,  depending  on  such  uncer- 
tain supplies  of  food  as  they  do,  are 
and  always  have  been  so  common 
is  somewhat  of  a puzzle.  They  are, 
however,  long-lived  and  have  no 
enemies,  and  probably  do  well 
enough  as  long  as  they  get  a fair 
feed  once  a week  or  so.  Then  it 
must  be  remembered  that  until  quite 
recently  large  beasts  swarmed  all 
over  the  open  continental  areas  of 
the  world  and  had  done  so  during 
the  last  geological  epoch,  so  that 
there  was  every  facility  for  the 
evolution  of  a type  of  birds  which, 
descending  from  ancestors  which 
combined  hunting  with  scavenging, 
had  been  led  to  depend  more  and 
more  on  quadruped  casualties  and 
develop  into  mere  undertakers  to  the 
mammalian  world,  to  say  nothing 
of  what  pickings  were  to  be  had 
from  the  breeding-colonies  of  other 
large  birds,  such  as  Herons,  Pelicans,  etc.,  which  have  also  been  commoner  in  former  times. 
Man,  since  he  first  began  to  bring  fresh  trouble  on  the  big  beasts  and  birds,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  wars  with  his  own  kind,  has  been  a benefactor  to  the  Vultures,  and  only  since 
he  developed  ideas  of  sanitation  has  he  taken  their  livelihood  away  anywhere.  Vultures, 
however,  seem  never  to  have  been  common  in  our  part  of  Europe,  in  historical  times 
at  any  rate,  the  Eagles,  Buzzards,  and  Kites  having  been,  in  their  days  of  prosperity, 
the  scavengers,  ably  assisted  by  Ravens  and  Crows,  and  in  many  cases  by  the  larger  Gulls. 


Photo  copyright ] [hy  Cyril  Day. 

NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  HEDGE-SPARROW. 

This  cup-shaped  nest  is  of  the  type  built  by  most  small  birds,  and  quite 
different  from  the  real  Sparrow’s. 


Photo  by  F.  Year] 


HEDGE-SPARROW  FEEDING  YOUNG. 


This  is  an  extremely  characteristic  picture  of  the  bird  ; its  very  short  wings,  strong  legs,  and  the  abrupt  insertion  of 

the  tail  characterize  the  Babbler  type. 
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COCK  HOUSE-SPARROW  DRINKING. 

This  is  what  may  be  called  the  ordinary  or  vulgar  type  of  Sparrow,  “ the  meanest  of  the  feathered  race,”  as  one  poet 
calls  him,  with  coarse  plumage  and  blotchy  markings. 

v 

Indeed,  it  is  a curious  fact  in  the  distribution  of  the  true  Vultures  that  they  are  generally 
common  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world  except  the  islands,  none  being  found  in  Mada- 
gascar, Ceylon,  the  Malayan  Islands  or  Australia.  In  addition  to  its  insular  character,. 
Britain  has  also  the  drawback  of  its  chilly  climate  from  the  Vulture’s  point  of  view.  Else- 
where the  Vultures  are  always,  like  other  birds,  as  numerous  as  circumstances  permit  ; for 
even  the  slow  rate  of  increase  which  might  seem  to  be  indicated  by  one  egg  only  being  laid 
suffices  in  the  long  run  to  ensure  the  multiplication  of  the  species  to  the  largest  number  that 
can  find  sustenance  in  their  native  region.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  all  birds  which  live 
by  hunting,  whether  their  prey  be  insects  or  larger  game,  need  a hunting-ground  for  them- 
selves, each  individual  becoming  combative  in  defence  of  its  own  hunting-ground  when 
necessary.  We  see  this  very  plainly  in  the  conduct  of  our  own  familiar  Robin,  who,  when 
the  hard  times  of  winter  are  approaching,  drives  away  all  other  Robins  which  trespass  on 
his  chosen  beat,  including  even  his  own  children  and,  sad  to  say,  his  wife.  We  see  it,  too, 
in  that  remarkable  spectacle,  the  gathering  of  the  Vultures  around  a large  carcase,  so 
admirably  described  in  the  lines  quoted  on  page  506  from  Longfellow.  At  ordinary  times,  when 
the  supply  of  food  to  satisfy  the  Vulture’s  generous  appetite  may  not  be  adequate,  the 
bird  is,  like  the  Robin,  intolerant  of  trespassers  on  his  beat,  although,  like  the  Robin  again, 
he  courteously  admits  his  mate  to  share  it  during  the  breeding  season.  This  intolerance  of 
the  individual  Vulture  accounts  for  the  fact  that  you  will  seldom  see  more  than  one  or  at 
most  two  Vultures  soaring  in  the  sky  at  the  same  time.  But,  though  invisible  to  you,  other 
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Vultures  are  soaring  within  sight  of  the  one  overhead  : for  the  sky  is  partitioned  out  between 
them  in  the  same  way 'that  a large  garden  is  divided  into  the  “ beats  ” of  several  Robins. 
On  the  instant  that  one  Vulture,  having  caught  sight  of  something  below  which  offers  the 
prospect  of  a meal,  begins  to  glide  down  towards  it,  all  the  Vultures  whose  " beats  ” 
surround  him  in  a wide  circle  begin  to  glide  inwards  and  downwards,  because  there  is 
always  the  chance  that  the  prospective  meal  may  be  large  enough  for  all.  At  once  other, 
more  numerous  Vultures  in  a wider  circle  see  this  movement  on  the  part  of  those  next  to 
them  and  they  also  close  in,  being  imitated  in  turn  by  birds  soaring  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  centre  of  excitement  until  all  the  Vultures  of  half  a province  are  on  the 
move.  If  it  proves  to  have  been  a false  alarm  the  movement  is  immediately  checked  and 
reversed  on  the  first  Vulture  commencing  to  soar  upwards  again  : and  if  the  carcase  was 
only  a small  one  it  is  so  quickly  disposed  of  that  very  few  have  time  even  to  get  near  to 
it  before  they  have  to  return.  But  if  the  carcase  is  at  all  of  the  size  supposed  by  Long- 
fellow— “ sick  or  wounded  bison  ” — then,  indeed,  you  have  reason  to  wonder  that  the  air 
so  soon  becomes  “ dark  with  pinions,”  as  circle  after  circle  of  the  wide-winged  carrion  birds 
closes  in  to  share  the  feast  : and  as  far  as  you  look  in  every  direction  the  sky  is  dotted  with 
approaching  Vultures,  where  only  a little  while  before  you  might  have  strained  your  eyes  in 
vain  to  see  more  than  two  small  specks  at  the  most  against  the  blue. 

An  author  with  a fine  imagination  has  drawn  this  pen-picture  for  us  of  the  Vultures  as 
they  soar  among  other  birds  of  prey  in  Indian  skies  : " Aloft,  where  nothing  but  clear  ether 
checks  their  flight,  swim  the  great  Eagles,  the  knightly  Falcons  and  the  Vultures,  grand  when 
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YOUNG  HOUSE-SPARROWS. 

In  this  stage  the  Sparrow  is  the  silliest  of  all  young  birds,  and  many  fall  victims  to  enemies  although  the  old  ones  do 

their  best  to  warn  them. 
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COCK  HOUSE-SPARROW  ON  SPHERE. 

This  bird  differs  as  much  from  the  specimen  represented  drinking  as  many  sub-species  do  from  each  other  ; his 
markings  are  clear  and  well-defined,  his  plumage  sleek,  and  his  general  appearance  aristocratic.  Both  types  may  be 
seen  here,  but  Indian  Sparrows  are  all  of  the  superior  kind. 

on  their  wide,  loose  pinions  they  float  and  circle — sordid  only,  like  the  gods  of  old,  when  they 
stoop  to  earth.  These  divide  the  peerage  of  the  skies,  and  among  them  is  universal  a fine 
purity  of  colour  and  form — a nobility  of  power.  They  are  all  princes  among  the  feathered, 
gentle  and  graceful  as  they  wheel  and  recurve  undisturbed  in  their  own  high  domain  ; 
but  fierce  in  battle  and  terribly  swift  when  they  shoot  down  to  earth,  their  keen  vision 
covering  half  a province,  their  cruel  cry  shrilling  to  the  floors  of  heaven.  See  them  now, 
with  no  quarry  to  pursue,  no  battle  to  fight,  and  mark  the  exceeding  beauty  of  their  motion,. 
In  tiers  above  each  other : the  shrill-voiced  Kites,  their  sharp-cut  wings  bent  into  a bow, 
their  tail,  a third  wing  almost,  spread  out  fan-wise  to  the  wind — the  Vultures  parallel,  but 
wheeling  in  higher  spheres  on  level  pinions — the  Haw'k,  with  his  strong,  bold  flight,  smiting 
his  way  up  to  the  highest  place  ; while  far  above  him,  where  the  sky-roof  is  cobwebbed  with 
white  clouds,  float  dim  specks,  which  in  the  distance  seem  hardly  moving — the  sovereign 
Eagles.” 

No  such  collective  spectacle  of  wing-power  can  ever  be  witnessed  in  our  country’s  sky. 
Nor,  indeed,  can  any  of  us  ever  seriously  hope  to  see  a single  wild  Vulture  soaring  over 
English  fields  ; but  Eagles  we  may,  and  a few  years  ago  I myself  watched  one  sailing  over 
London  from  north-west  to  south-east.  I was  on  my  way,  appropriately  enough,  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens  when  I suddenly  caught  sight  of  something  in  the  distant  sky  beyond 
green  Primrose  Hill — a short  dark  line  which,  as  I watched,  came  quickly  nearer.  It  was 
unmistakably  an  Eagle,  and  very  soon  the  mighty  bird  was  overhead,  drifting  on  straight 
outspread  wings  before  a north  wind  directly  over  the  Gardens.  How  all  the  caged  Eagles 
must  have  stared  upwards  at  the  unwonted  sight  ; and  he,  too,  must  have  seen  them  quite 
plainly,  but  he  never  checked  in  flight,  and  soon  was  lost  behind  the  London  haze.  The 
same  Eagle,  an  immature  Sea  Eagle,  was  seen  later  in  the  afternoon  at  several  places 
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many  miles  to  the  south-east  of  London,  and  thence  doubtless  easily  reached  the  coast  and 
so  across  the  sea  to  wider  spheres  of  life  than  these  islands  offer. 

Though  we  may  very  seldom  chance  to  see  an  Eagle,  and  never,  perhaps,  a Vulture, 
on  the  wing  in  this  country,  it  is  worth  while  to  know  what  all  the  different  birds  of  prey 
look  like  when  flying,  because  one  seldom  gets  any  opportunity  to  observe  them  otherwise. 
In  observing  an  ordinary  bird  you  general!}/  get  chances  to  view  it  when  perched,  for  it 
only  flies  as  a rule  when  alarmed  or  when  moving  from  point  to  point  ; but  the  birds  of 
prey  are  almost  always  seen  only  in  flight  or  perched  afar  off  in  such  commanding  positions 
that  they  see  you  from  a great 
distance  and  take  wing  at  your 
approach.  These  birds,  therefore, 
you  can  seldom  view  at  such 
close  quarters  as  to  enable  you 
to  identify  them  by  their  plum- 
age, and  in  many  cases  even  the 
expert  ornithologist  is  compelled 
to  be  content  with  a doubtful 
identification  of  the  bird  seen. 

So  it  will  not  be  amiss  here  to 
give  a few  simple  directions  by 
which  a beginner  will  be  placed 
on  the  same  level  as  the  expert 
in  distinguishing  such  birds  as 
can  be  identified  with  certainty. 

Now,  the  “ ordinary  ” birds 
of  the  countryside  only  use 
flight,  as  a rule,  in  order  to  get 
from  one  place  to  another. 

Swallows  and  Flycatchers,  which 
hawk  for  insects  on  the  wing, 
are  exceptions  ; but  besides  these 
there  are  few  ordinary  birds 
which  do  not  always  allow  you 
the  opportunity  to  identify  them 
by  their  plumage  when  perched. 

It  is  quite  different  with  the  birds 
of  prey.  In  the  nesting  season 
you  may  get  opportunities  to  see 
-a  Hawk  perched  near  its  home, 
and  you  may  surprise  one  at 
other  times  in  its  feeding-place 
or  at  rest  upon  a tree  ; but  as 
a rule  you  only  catch  a passing 
glimpse  of  the  bird  of  prey  in 
flight,  and  what  you  need  is 
some  sort  of  guide  to  tell  Photo  bu  o.  j.  wukmsoni  il#«. 

you  what  kind  it  was  that  HOUSE-SPARROW  AT  NEST. 

Dflssed  The  al>se.nce  of  the  black  head-markings  is  distinctive  of  the  hen;  her 

1 “ ' beak  is  always  light,  while  that  of  the  cock  is  black  in  summer. 
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The  most  easily  recognised,  and  in 
most  districts  the  commonest,  is  . the 
Kestrel.  This  is  the  small  Falcon,  with 
long  wings  and  long  tail,  which  soars 
and  sails  aloft  and  presently  hovers 
motionless  in  the  air,  keeping  its 
balance  against  the  wind  by  delicate 
movements  of  its  wings.  It  is  com- 
monly called  “ Wind-hover,”  from 
this  peculiarity  of  flight,  and  when  it 
hovers  it  is  always  facing  the  wind  and 
scanning  the  ground  below  for  prey. 

More  common  even  than  the 
Kestrel  in  districts  where  game  is  not 
preserved,  the  Sparrow-hawk  is  easily 
recognised,  because  it  has  short  wings, 
and  this  emphasises  the  length  of 
its  tail.  Whereas  the  Kestrel  is 
manifestly  a soaring  and  hovering  bird  of  a chestnut-brown  colour — though  the  male  has 
a bluish-grey,  black-banded  tail — the  Sparrow-hawk  is  slaty-blue  above  and  pale  below, 
and  instead  of  soaring  and  hovering  it  flies  quickly  and  dodgily  past.  Sometimes  it 
looks  like  a Pigeon  with  a long  tail,  but  its  flight  is  always  more  hurried  and  changeable 
than  a Pigeon’s.  The  Cuckoo  closely  resembles  the  Sparrow-hawk,  of  course,  but  is 
distinguished  by  the  way  in  which  it  uses  only  its  wings  in  flight,  its  tail  trailing  behind. 
The  Sparrow-hawk’s  tail  is  a powerful  rudder,  almost  a third  wing. 

Other  day  birds  of  prey  which  you  may  see  are  the  Peregrine,  Merlin  and  Hobby,  the 
Harriers  and  Buzzards,  the  Kite  and  the  Eagle.  The  Eagle  you  will  at  once  recognise 
by  its  huge  size  and  by  the  straight,  broad  line  of  its  spread  wings,  with  the  tips  of  the 
feathers  separate.  Against  the  sky  the  Eagle  looks  like  a straight  bar  with  a projection 
from  the  middle  on  one  side  only.  This  is  its  tail,  its  head  and  neck  being  inconspicuous. 

The  Buzzards  have  the  same  appearance  soaring  against  the  sky  ; but  they  are  mani- 
festly smaller  than  Eagles,  appearing 
only  about  half  as  large  again  as  Crows, 
and  while  the  Common  Buzzard  is 
brown,  the  Rough-legged  Buzzard  can 
be  distinguished  by  its  pale  colour 
and  the  very  distinct  bars  upon  its  tail. 

In  both  the  tail  looks  proportionately 
longer  than  in  the  Eagle. 

The  Kite,  though  smaller  than  an 
Eagle,  is  a very  large  bird  with  soar- 
ing and  gliding  flight,  easily  distin- 
guished by  its  extra  long  forked  tail. 

Save  for  their  length  of  tail,  the 
Harriers  might  not  be  recognised  as 
birds  of  pi'ey  on  the  wing ; because 
they  appear  to  loaf  through  the  air, 
often  following  the  windings  of  a 


Bhoto  by  B.  Hanley J [Selby. 

HOUSE-SPARROW  (HEN). 

Young  cocks  also  have  this  plumage  till  their  first  moult. 


Bhoto  by  B.  Hanley ] 


[Selby. 


HOUSE-SPARROW  (COCK). 

Showing  the  black  bib  and  darker  brown  on  the  wings  characteristic 
of  this  sex. 
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stream  or  dyke  across  the  few  marshes  which  they  still  haunt.  By  their  lazy,  flapping 
flight  and  the  sudden  ease  with  which  they  curve  and  swoop,  looking  rather  larger  than 
Crows  on  the  wing,  you  can  recognise  the  Harriers,  the  Marsh  Harrier  being  the  largest 
and  slowest  and  of  a general  dark  brown  hue,  while  the  males  of  the  Hen  Harrier  and 
Montagu’s  Harrier  are  bluish-grey  and  the  females  of  two  strongly-contrasted  shades  of 
bright  brown  with  distinctly  barred  tails  ; but  Montagu’s  Harrier,  although  a smaller  bird 
than  the  other,  has  longer  wings  and  tail  and  consequently  a very  light  and  graceful  flight, 
often  sailing  in  wide  circles,  and  sometimes  hovering  like  a Kestrel,  though  less  steadily. 

The  remaining  three  Falcons — Peregrine,  Merlin  and  Hobby — are  easily  distinguished 
from  other  birds  of  prey  because  their  flight  is  strong,  straight,  and  powerful,  very  like 
that  of  a Pigeon,  but  their  wings  and  tails  are  longer  than  those  of  Pigeons.  One  might 
express  the  difference  between  the  flight  of  Pigeons  and  Falcons  by  saying  that  Pigeons 
“ beat  ” the  air  with  their  wings  and  Falcons  “ smite  ” it  ; there  is  just  the  same  shade  of 
difference  between  these  two  words  that  there  is  between  the  strokes  of  the  birds’  wings — 
those  of  the  Falcon  seeming  more  purposeful  and  intensive. 

From  one  another  the  three  Falcons  mentioned  may  be  distinguished  as  follows  : The 
Peregrine  is  larger  than  a Crow,  dark  slaty  above  and  pale  below.  The  Hobby  has  much 
the  same  colouring,  but  looks  about  the  length  of  a Pigeon,  with  a smaller  body  and  much 
longer  wings,  giving  it  a grace  and  skill  in  flight  unsurpassed  by  any  other  bird  of  prey. 
The  Merlin  is  smaller  still  and  its  wings  seem  only  a little  longer  than  a Pigeon’s,  while 


Photo  by  F.  Fear] 


COCK  TREE-SPARROW  AT  NEST. 


[York- 


Notice  the  black  cheek-spot,  which  is  one  oi  the  points  distinguishing  this  bird  from  the  House-sparrow 
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the  contrast  between  the  light  and  dark  of  its  plumage  is  slight,  the  back  being  bluish- 
grey  and  the  underside  ruddy. 

Taken  collectively,  all  the  day  birds  of  prey  are  distinguished  in  flight  by  the  length 
of  their  tails  and  the  great  use  which  they  make  of  them  in  flight.  While  an  ordinary 
bird  in  flight  may  be  said  to  resemble  a four-pointed  star,  a day  bird  of  prey  resembles 
a cross. 

The  night  birds  of  prey  have  also  ample  tails,  but  these  are  counterbalanced  by  the 
large  size  of  their  fluffy  heads  in  front.  Indeed,  when  you  see  an  Owl  flying  by  daylight 


Photo  by  F.  Year]  [York* 

HEN  TREE-SPARROW  WITH  FOOD  FOR  YOUNG 

It  is  noticeable  that  she  is  quite  as  handsome  in  plumage  as  the  cock  ; the  young  also  differ  little  from  their  parents. 

its  large  round  head  is  unmistakable;  so,  too,  is  the  buoyant  wafting  action  of  its  broad, 
long  wings. 

The  Barn  Owl  looks  white,  or  whitish-yellow,  and  about  the  size  of  a Crow  ; the  Brown 
Owl  looks  the  same  size  and  mottled  of  various  shades  of  brown  ; the  Long-eared  Owl 
looks  a little  smaller  than  a Crow  and  tawny  rather  than  brown  ; while  the  Short-eared 
Owl  looks  bright  brown  and,  being  a strong  daylight  flier,  displays  the  barred  markings 
on  its  tail  as  it  turns  and  wheels  from  side  to  side.  All  Owls  seen  in  Britain,  when  they  fly 
by  day,  seem  content  to  fly  with  wings  widely  spread  out,  making  a bee-line  from  one 
shelter  to  another,  except  the  Little  Owl,  which  flies  well  by  day  with  the  unmistakable 
buoyant  Owl-flight,  but  is  easily  distinguished  by  grey  colour  and  small  size  from  all  the  others 


[Enfield. 


Photo  by  R.  B.  Lodge] 


YOUNG  SPOONBILL. 


A half-fledged  bird  : the  bill  is  comparatively  short  and  not  definitely  spoon-shaped  as  yet. 
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Photo  by]  l W.  C-  Dando,  F.Z.S- 

EUROPEAN  SPOONBILL. 

This  is  an  immature  bird  ; the  bill  has  the  full  spoon-shape  Tut  not  the  black 
markings  which  cover  most  of  it  in  the  adult. 


WAGTAIL,  BLUE- 
HEADED. This  species  is 
a form  of  Yellow  Wagtail 
commonly  breeding  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Old 
World  generally,  and  occa- 
sionally nests  in  our  southern' 
counties.  The  nest  and  eggs 
are  like  those  of  the  yellow 
form,  from  which  this  can 
be  distinguished  by  its  slaty- 
blue  head  and  white  eye- 
brows ; but  the  female’s 
colouring  is  so  much  duller 
that  she  is  best  distinguished 
irom  the  female  Yellow 
Wagtail,  not  by  the  blueness 
of  her  head,  but  by  the 
whiteness  of  her  throat. 
This  Wagtail  constantly 
visits  our  southern  and 
south-eastern  coasts,  being 
usually  shot.  Sometimes  it  reaches  the  North  of  England  and  also  breeds  with  us.  Although 
smaller  than  the  Yellow  Wagtail,  it  will  probably  gradually  displace  it,  in  consequence- 
of  the  trend  of  bird-life  westwards,  which  is  more  noticeable,  perhaps,  in  connection  with 
the  various  species  of  Wagtails  than  with  other  birds.  The  Blue-headed  Wagtail  was- 
first  discovered  as 
British  about  the 
middle  of  the  last 
century  by  Mr. 

Doubleday,  in  Essex, 
his  attention  having 
been  drawn  to  it  by 
observing  a pair  of 
Common  Yellow 
Wagtails  (as  he 
thought)  in  October, 
some  time  after  the 
common  kind  had 
left  the  country. 

From  this  it  would 
seem  that  the  Blue- 
headed Wagtail 
differs  from  our  Com- 
mon Yellow  Wagtail 
in  its  habit  of 

migration,  at  any  p^o^r.b.Lo^  SPOONBILL  WITH  YOUNC.  . ^ 

rate  to  the  extent  of  Note  the  mostly  black  bill  and  long  full  nuptial  crest  of  the  parent  bird. 
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departing  considerably  later. 

Like  the  Yellow  Wagtail,  it 
is  a handsomely  coloured  but 
songless  bird,  using  only  repeti- 
tions of  its  call-note,  and  thus 
differing  from  the  typical  Wag- 
tails, which  do  sing,  though 
not  very  well.  Like  the 
yellow  species,  too,  it  frequents 
fields  and  enclosures  rather 
than  the  vicinity  of  water  ; 
and  both  have  the  long  hind 
claw  and  very  much  the  form 
and  manners  of  the  typical 
Pipits,  to  which  genus  they 
are  evidently  allied.  The 
counties  in  which  it  has  cer- 
tainly nested  are  Northum- 
berland, Sussex  and  Kent 
In  Scotland  it  is  very  rare  and 
is  unknown  in  Ireland.  It 
nests  in  grass-land,  generally  in 
a tussock  of  grass  or  a clump 
of  field-rushes  ; and  in  coun- 
tries where  it  is  common,  as 
Holland,  a number  of  pairs 
will  nest  together  in  a single 
field.  The  bird  is  peculiar  in 
its  liking  for  horses — or,  more 
probably,  for  the  kinds  of 
flies  which  infest  them  — 

“ running  in  and  out  between 
the  feet  of  the  animals  with 
singular  unconcern . ” All  who 
are  familiar  with  the  Blue- 
headed Wagtail  agree  in 
speaking  of  its  flight  as  swift,  graceful  and  undulating  : so,  although  each  of  these  epithets 
might  fairly  be  bestowed  upon  the  flight  of  other  Wagtails,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Blue-headed  kind  excels  in  this  particular.  While  flying  it  frequently  utters  its  cheery 
call-note  of  “ chit-up,”  which  can  be  heard  a long  way  off  Another  detail  of  habit 
which  has  been  singled  out  for  mention  by  more  than  one  observer  is  the  devotion  of 
the  old  birds  to  their  young,  upon  which  they  continue  to  attend  solicitously  long  after 
they  are  fledged  ; and  this  tempts  one  to  interesting  speculation  whether  their  habit  of 
nesting  many  pairs  together  in  one  field  may  be  due  to  this  prolonged  attachment  of  the 
old  birds  to  their  young,  even  allowing  them  when  adult  to  make  their  homes  in  a sort  of 
family  community.  The  eggs  appear  to  be  more  uniform  in  colouring  than  those  of  the 
Yellow  Waglail>  which  they  otherwise  resemble,  but  the  more  mottled  varieties,  resembling 
those  of  the  Reed  Warbler,  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  clutches  of  the  Blue-headed 

2 S 


Photo  by  bilison  Hawksl 


[Liverpool, 


MALE  STARLING. 

The  plumage  of  the  adult  Starling  is  noticeable  for  the  length  and  narrow- 
ness of  the  feathers,  besides  their  metallic  gloss  and  the  pattern,  unusual  in 
adult  birds,  of  light  spots  on  a dark  ground. 
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Wagtails'  eggs  in  museums.  Another  respect  in  which  the  present  species  differs  from  the 
Common  Yellow  Wagtail  is  that  it  does  not  perch  so  readily  ; for  while  the  Yellow  Wagtail 
settles  freely  on  bush,  fence  or  tree,  the  Blue-headed  kind  is  never  seen  at  rest  anywhere 
but  on  the  ground,  except  when  the  male  settles  for  a few  moments  on  the  flat  top  of  a 
post  or  something  like  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nest.  In  approaching  this  the  habit  of  the 
female  is  also  characteristic.  She  does  not  creep  up  stealthily,  as  Wagtails  usually  do, 
but  takes  a long  circular  flight  and  then  settles  on  the  tall  grass  immediately  over  it, 

clinging  there  for  a few  seconds  and 
then  slipping  down  the  stems  of  the 
grasses  much  in  the  way  of  a Reed 
Warbler. 

Other  races  of  Wagtails  allied  to 
this  visit  us — the  Black-headed,  in 
which  the  head  is  black  without  an 
eye-stripe,  which  has  been  “ secured  ” 
in  Britain,  and  the  Grey-headed,  in 
which  the  head  is  very  dark  but  not 
black  ; this  nested  and  laid  some  years 
ago  in  Romney  Marsh,  but  the  eggs 
were  taken  and  the  old  birds  killed, 
“ to  establish  the  record.”  The  Ashy- 
headed is  another  visitant  barely 
distinguishable  from  the  Grey-headed, 
but  not  so  dark  about  the  sides  of 
the  head,  and  yet  another,  Sykes’s 
Wagtail,  which  has  white  cheeks  and 
a pale  grey  crown,  and  is  very  close 
to  the  typical  Blue-headed.  All  these 
yellow-breasted  races  with  grey  or 
black  heads  are  very  nearly  allied 
and  only  races  of  the  Blue-headed 
form.  The  hens  are  duller  than  the 
cocks  and  lay  eggs  like  Yellow  Wag- 
tails’ eggs,  but  darker  in  the  case  of 
the  darker-headed  races.  All  have 
greenish  backs  and  black  legs,  which 
distinguish  them  from  the  Grey 
Wagtail  next  to  be  noticed,  which 
has  a grey  back,  though  yellow- 
breasted, and  is  our  only  Wagtail 
with  pale  legs.  They  winter  in 
Africa  or  South-Eastern  Asia.  The 
Black-headed  kind  wanders  less  than  the  others,  though  as  time  passes  all  of  them  will 
probably  become  more  frequent  in  Britain  ; but  at  present  they  scarcely  deserve  to  be 
classed  as  British  birds,  even  if  their  claims  to  be  considered  distinct  species  were  admitted. 

The  Black-headed  Wagtail  was  first  described  and  figured  as  a distinct  species  by 
Prince  Charles  Bonaparte  in  the  “ Fauna  Italica,”  and  he  was  followed  by  several  other 
authorities  ; but  Temminck  and  others  doubted  its  claim  to  specific  rank.  C.  R.  Bree,  in 


Photo  copyright , ihy  Oxley  Grabham. 

A STARLING  ENTICING  YOUNG  OUT  OF  NESTING-HOLE. 

The  old  bird’s  dark  and  speckled  plumage  contrasts  noticeably  with 
the  plain  drab  of  the  young  one. 


thoto  by  R.  B.  Lodgei 


E ifield. 


MALE  STARLING. 

In  the  singing  attitude  which  is  very  characteristic  for  the  Starling  is  the  most  constant  singer  of  all  our  birds 


Photo  by  K.  ti.  Lodge{  1 Enfield 

FEMALE  STARLING. 

The  female  Starling  tends  to  be  more  spotted  and  less  glossy  than  the  male  but  m many  pairs  the  difference  is 

very  slight,  at  any  rate  in  summer. 
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his  work  on  the  “ Birds  of  Europe,”  especially  says  that  specimens  have  been  sent  to  him 
showing  every  gradation  of  colour  from  the  plain  Yellow  Wagtail  to  the  Black-headed 
type  ; and  Mr.  Tristram,  who  made  a special  study  of  these  two  birds  in  their  North 
African  haunts,  found  that  as  one  went  eastwards  from  Morocco  to  Palestine  the  Yellow 
Wagtail,  which  appeared  to  be  the  only  kind  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  became  gradually 
mixed  up  with  and  apparently  changed,  through  the  Blue-headed  and  Grey-headed,  into  the 

Black-headed  kind,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  the  general,  if  not 
the  only,  variety  in  Palestine. 
“ Thus  it  appears  to  me,”  he 
wrote,  “ that  the  varieties  glide 
into  one  another,  the  black  on 
the  head  increasing  in  intensity 
as  we  go  eastwards.”  The 
Y ellow  Wagtail  was  almost  alone 
at  the  extreme  west  and  the 
Black-headed  at  the  extreme 
east  of  the  line,  with  the  Blue 
and  Grey-headed  kinds,  mixed 
with  other  intermediate  forms, 
between  the  two  and  mixed 
with  both.  These  facts  certainly 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
four  kinds  are  only  local  forms 
of  one  species  ; but,  of  course, 
it  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
the  various  kinds  are  not  worthy 
of  separate  study.  The  same 
causes  which  produce  the  local 
differences  of  colour  naturally 
cause  other  changes  also  ; and 
differences  of  habit  must  result 
from  differences  in  food  and 
environment.  Indeed,  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view  it  is 
probable  that  these  doubtful 
species  are  better  deserving  of 
separate  study  than  those  which 
are  admittedly  distinct,  because 
in  them  we  see  species  in  the 
making  and  thus  get  an  insight, 
as  it  were,  into  Nature’s  work- 
ing methods. 

Viewing  the  Black-headed 
Wagtail  from  this  standpoint,  it  is  found  to  vary  a little  from  the  Grey-headed  kind  in 
habits  as  in  appearance.  It  is  fond  of  pastures,  plains  and  marshes,  but  is  not  a “water” 
Wagtail.  It  is  constantly  on  the  ground,  but  is  also  frequently  found  perching  on  the 
branches  of  bushes  and  on  the  wands  of  willows  and  osiers.  It  is  very  lively  in  its 


Dhoto  by  T.  M.  Blackman ] reston. 

NEST  OF  STARLING. 

The  Starling’s  nest  is  very  untidy,  for,  like  most  species  which  commonly 
build  in  holes,  no  great  skill  is  expended  on  the  nest,  and  as  this  is  usually 
situated  high  up,  the  betrayal  of  the  site  by  material  does  not  matter. 
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t'hoLo  by  J.  T.  Newman j [Berkhamsied. 

COMMON  STARLING. 

The  very  low  forehead  of  the  Starling  is  a most  notice- 
able point  in  its  appearance,  but  certainly  does  not 
indicate  a correspondingly  low  intelligence,  for  the 
Starling  is  a very  clever  bird,  and  has  progressed  more 
than  any  other  species  in  our  times. 


movements,  and  one  observer  gives  it  a 
character  unlike  that  of  the  other  varieties  in 
describing  it  as  fierce  and  quarrelsome.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  intensity  of  the  dark  hue 
on  its  head  is  correlated  in  any  way  with 
quickness  of  temper  ? The  connection  between 
blackness  of  colour  and  a savage  disposition  is 
not  unknown  in  zoology,  for  it  is  said  that  a 
black  leopard,  unlike  the  spotted  type,  can 
never  be  tamed,  and  black  stallions  have  a 
reputation — not  altogether  deserved — for  in- 
curably fiery  tempers.  Among  all  peoples, 
too,  the  blackness  of  a creature  is  generally 
held  to  be  almost  proportionate  to  its  badness 
of  character,  the  special  awe  with  which 
natives  of  India  regard  a black  cobra  being, 
for  instance,  well  known.  Like  other  “ field  ” 
Wagtails,  the  Black-headed  Wagtail  feeds  on 
flies,  gnats,  moths  and  beetles,  both  in  the 
perfect  and  larval  state,  and  it  nests  on  the 
ground  or  in  a bush  on  the  borders  of  fields 
and  plains.  Its  nest  is  made  of  blades  of  dry 
grass,  small  roots  and  m jss,  lined  inside  with 
fine  grass  or  wool.  It  has  from  four  to  six 
eggs.  Unlike  the  Yellow  Wagtail,  it  appears 
to  show  no  difference  between  the  sexes,  the 
adult  bird  having  the  face  and  head  as  well 


as  the  upper  tail- 
feathers,  deep 
black  and  the 
back  olive- 
green,  but, 
curiously 
enough,  not  so 
dark  as  in  the 
Grey-headed 
Wagtail,  while 
on  the  other 
hand  its  under- 
side is  darker, 
being  practi- 
cally all  bright 
yellow,  with 
less  white 
under  the  beak 
than  in  the 
other  kind. 


Photo  copyright]  A FLIGHT  OF  STARLINGS.  [by  J.  1.  Newman. 

When  flocking  like  this  Starlings  execute  evolutions  with  remarkable  unanimity,  a fact  which 
has  been  long  noticed,  for  Pliny  mentions  it. 
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The  Grey-headed  Wagtail  has  been  partly  described  by  inference  and  comparison  in 
dealing  with  the  last  two  kinds,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate position  in  geography  as  well  as  in  colour  between  the  Yellow  and  the  Black- 
headed  forms,  being  found  during  the  summer  in  many  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  as 
Dalmatia,  Tuscany,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  South  of  France  and  Spain,  migrating  in 
winter  to  the  parts  of  Africa  immediately  opposite.  In  its  northward  range  it  has 
occasionally  reached  Belgium  and  nested  there,  and  to  the  south  it  has  been  found  in  Nubia 
and  Egypt.  It  especially  frequents  extensive  plains,  meadows  and  marshes,  showing 
particular  fondness  for  a moist  soil  among  osiers  and  reeds  and  other  water-loving  plants  ; 
and  during  the  breeding  season  the  male  will  remain  for  hours  out  of  sight  in  such  a retreat 

calling  plaintively  to  his 
mate.  The  note  of  this  bird 
is  described  as  soft  and 
tender,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
very  timid  and  easily  driven 
away  by  the  least  noise.  Like 
many  other  useful  small  birds, 
Grey-headed  Wagtails  are 
taken  in  large  numbers  in 
Italy  for  the  table.  As  one 
might  expect  in  the  case  of  a 
bird  which  haunts  wet  ground, 
its  nest  is  said  to  be  placed 
on  a slight  elevation  and, 
while  made  of  roots,  grass 
and  wool,  is  softly  and  warmly 
lined  with  wool.  In  the 
adult  male  the  face  and  head 
are  of  a grey  lead-colour, 
whence  it  gets  its  name,  but 
in  the  female  the  head,  like 
the  back — otherwise  olive- 
green  like  the  male’s — has  a 
tinge  of  russet.  The  feature 
by  which  the  Grey-headed 
Photo  bu  c.  Reid]  YOUNG  STARLINGS  iwuhaw,  n.b.  Wagtail  of  both  sexes  may 

The  uniform  brown  colour  and  broad  ordinary-shaped  feathers  make  the  young  lUOSt  easily  be  distinguished 

Starlings  look  more  unlike  their  parents  than  do  the  young  of  any  other  of  our  ^ sight  from  OU1'  Common 

small  birds.  1 ° 

Yellow  Wagtail  is  the  absence 

of  a pale  or  yellow  eye-stripe.  If  the  details  given  of  these  three  forms  of  Yellow  Wagtail 
appear  somewhat  confusing  at  first  this  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  difficulties  that  attend 
the  determination  of  so-called  species  which  are  only  distinguished  by  slight  colour  altera- 
tions that  vary  with  geographical  range.  The  ground  on  which  the  claim  of  the  Grey- 
headed Wagtail  to  be  a British  bird  is  based  has  been  given  above. 


WAGTAIL,  GREY.  The  Grey  Wagtail  is  easily  distinguishable  by  the  combination  of 
grey  back  and  yellow  belly  ; and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a connecting  link  between  the  “ field  ” 
Wagtails,  whose  colours  are  yellow,  greenish  and  brown,  and  the  “water”  Wagtails,  which 


Photo  by  R.  B.  Lodge] 


STARLING  AT  OLD  WOODPECKER'S  NEST. 


[Enfield 


The  Starling  looks  so  at  home  in  the  Woodpecker’s  position  that  one  can  see  that  he  might  quite  readily  adopt 
Woodpeckers’  habits  if  necessary;  he  has,  indeed,  been  known  to  neck  out  his  own  hole  in  rotten  wood. 
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follow  and  are  coloured  black, 
white  and  grey.  The  Grey 
Wagtail  is  the  perfection  cf 
Wagtails,  being  the  most  dainty 
in  form  and  the  longest-tailed 
of  all  our  species.  Its  entire 
underside,  as  well  as  the  lower 
back  and  tail  coverts,  are  a 
beautiful  clear  yellow,  brightest 
towards  the  tail.  In  summer 
the  male,  in  addition  to  white 
moustachial  streaks,  has  a black 
throat,  but  the  female  only  two 
streaks  of  this  colour  on  the 
sides  thereof,  and  in  winter  this 
part  is  all  white  in  both  ; 
young  birds  are  browner  in 
tint,  and  are,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  not  easily  distinguished 
from  the  young  of  Pied  or 
White  Wagtails  by  the  beginner, 
but  in  flight  they  give  them- 
selves away  at  once  by  the 
clear  tinge  of  yellow  under  their 
tails.  In  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  small  bird,  such  as 
the  Sparrow,  when  it  flies  away 
one  might  have  difficulty  in 
seeing  what  the  colour  of  the  feathers  between  its  legs  and  tail  might  be  ; but  the  Grey 
Wagtail  is,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  Wagtails  for  its  looping  flight, 
descending  and  rising  again  almost  vertically  between  the  loops  ; and  in  these  move- 
ments the  young  bird  always  seems  to  display  its  yellow  colouring.  Perhaps  the  fact 
that  the  colour  is  thus  displayed  in  flight  explains  how  the  Grey  Wagtail  began  to  acquire 
its  brilliant  yellow  underside,  for  no  doubt  the  limitation  of  the  yellow  area  in  the 
plumage  of  the  young  shows  that  at  first  it  was  similarly  limited  in  the  adult.  Thus  placed 
it  would  have  been  of  no  use  as  a distinctive  colour  to  any  bird  which  had  not  a markedly 
looping  flight  ; and  it  is  interesting  that  another  British  bird,  the-  Great  Spotted  Wood- 
pecker, distinguished  by  a bright  crimson  patch  where  the  young  Grey  Wagtail  shows 
yellow,  has  also  a very  marked  looping  flight. 

It  is  in  winter  that  the  Grey  Wagtail  is  most  generally  observed,  for  it  is  widely  distri- 
buted at  that  time  of  year,  although  it  is  still  very  much  attached  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
water  and  seldom  seen  away  from  the  edge.  The  food  consists  of  insects — small  freshwater 
snails,  fish-fry,  and  the  small  life  that  hides,  even  in  winter,  in  the  muddy  margins  of  the 
water,  though  in  times  of  frost  the  bird  is  compelled  to  migrate  to  the  rivers,  sometimes  even 
to  their  tidal  estuaries  and  the  seashore.  This  bird  breeds  all  across  Central  Europe  and 
Asia  and  in  the  Himalayas,  migrating  south  in  winter.  In  India  I found  it  a welcome 
herald  of  the  “ cold  weather,”  and  it  would  haunt  the  same  po-nd  a whole  winter  through. 
Although  it  is  to  be  found  in  winter  by  any  stagnant  pool,  and  even  by  our  London  waters, 


Photo  by  R.  Chislett\ 

STARLING  IN  WINTER. 

Here  again  the  bird  is  in  singing  pose,  but  in  the  heavily-spotted  plumage 
of  winter,  when  the  shot-silk  lustre  of  the  summer  plumage  is  obscured  to 
a considerable  extent. 
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the  Grey  Wagtail  almost  invariably  breeds  by  the  side  of  clear  hill-streams,  and  always  near 
the  swift-flowing  water.  The  situation  is  very  similar  to  that  which  the  Pied  Wagtail 
chooses — any  cosy  little  spot  where  there  is  shelter  overhead,  as  under  a big  stone  or  in  a 
pile  of  drift.  The  nest  is  also  similar  in  type  to  that  of  the  Pied  Wagtail,  but  feathers  are 
rarely  used  in  the  lining.  On  the  other  hand,  a great  liking  is  shown  for  cow-hair  as  a 
lining,  especially  when  it  is  white  ; and  Seebohm  has  recorded  the  same  habit  of  this  bird  in 
Greece,  except  that  there  the  hair  of  white  goats  instead  of  cows  was  used.  Four  to  six 
— occasionally  seven — eggs  are  laid,  of  a speckled  buff  appearance,  the  ground-colour  being 
creamy  with  more  of  an  olive  tint  than  in  those  of  other  “water”  Wagtails,  thickly  overlaid 
with  pale-brown  freckles  ; but  clutches  have  been  found  which  were  all  bluish-white  with 
reddish  spots.  Some  slender  black  streaks  may  occasionally  be  seen  among  the  pale  close 
markings.  They  are  flrst  to  be  found  in  early  April,  but  may  also  be  taken  in  June,  as  the 
bird  sometimes  breeds  twice  in  the  season.  Owing  to  its  partiality  for  swift-running, 
rocky  streams,  it  is  a local  bird  when  breeding,  and  its  nest  is  most  often  to  be  found  in  the 
western  side  of  England  and  in  Wales — but  is  also  found  in  Kent,  Bucks  and  Sussex — 
while  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  it  is  more  generally  distributed.  In  the  Highlands  it 
is  sometimes  seen  frequenting  the  dust-heaps  and  drains  of  the  towns,  and  it  is  often 
a common  object  of  the  rocky  sea-coast  of  Scotland  in  the  winter.  It  breeds  all 
across  Central  Europe,  in  the  Canaries  and  Azores,  and  across  temperate  Asia  also, 
wintering  in  North  Africa  and  Southern  Asia  east  to  the  Malayan  Islands. 

Like  its  Pied  relative,  the 
Grey  Wagtail  sometimes  departs  r 
from  its  usual  custom  of  nesting 
on  or  close  to  the  ground  and 
water-level,  for  its  nest  may  be 
found  at  times  located  high 
above  the  water  in  the  masonry 
of  a bridge  ; and  among  other 
curious  sites  which  have  been 
recorded  are  the  fork  of  an 
alder-tree  overhanging  the  water 
and  some  ivy-covered  trellis  over 
a disused  bath-house.  It  is, 
however,  a more  shy  and  retir- 
ing bird  than  the  Pied  Wagtail, 
and  does  not  seem  ever  to  court 
publicity  by  nesting  close  to 
inhabited  dwellings  or  in  farm 
buildings  at  some  distance  from 
water.  Its  method  of  catching- 
insects  on  the  wing  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Pied  kind  ; 
but  it  is,  if  possible,  more  dex- 
terous, and  you  may  often  see 
it  take  several  in  a single  flight, 

darting  in  different  directions  BLACK-WINGED  STILTS. 

,, 'ii,  m-oo+oct  pqcp  anrl  orarp  The  bird  on  the  right  is  a very  fine  male,  with  the  head  and  nec’c  all 

v ith  the  greatest  ease  ana  grace.  wh[te . genera„y  ^ ^ o(  the  ngck  u black . in  the  femaIe>  on  the  leftj 

While  thus  engaged,  the  changing  the  neck  and  back  are  dark  brown. 
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display  of  the  grey,  yellow,  black  and  white  of  its  plumage,  and  especially  the  contrasting 
flashes  of  its  long  black-and-white  tail,  makes  a very  beautiful  sight.  Indeed,  every  little  detail 
of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Grey  Wagtail  in  its  full  breeding  plumage  excites  one’s  admiration, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  male  bird  frequently  brings  the  spoils  of  his  airy  chase  to  his  mate, 
who  receives  the  gift  with  quivering  wings  and  baby  gestures,  is  prettiness  itself.  The  tail 
of  the  female,  by  the  way,  is  shorter  than  the  male’s — as  well  it  may  be,  for  his  is  of  unusual 
length  even  for  a Wagtail — and  her  colouring  generally  is  duller.  The  young,  as  already 
stated,  are  like  her  but  browner,  and  in  their  buff  eye-stripes  they  possess  an  item  of 
decora+mn  which  their  parents  have  discarded,  but  which  is  found  in  more  than  one  of  the 


Photo  by  R.  B.  Lodge]  [Enfield. 

,NEST  OF  STILT. 

The  Stilt’s  nest  is  a much  more  elaborately  constructed  affair  than  the  apologies  for  nests  made  by  most  small 

ground-building  waders. 

“ field”  Wagtails  at  all  ages,  thus  increasing  the  claim  of  the  Grey  species  to  be  regarded 
as  a link  between  the  Wagtails  of  field  and  water. 

When  Gilbert  White  wrote  to  Pennant  : “ Wagtails,  both  white  and  yellow,  are  with  us 
all  the  winter,”  and  again  in  a later  letter  : “ Wagtails,  all  sorts,  remain  with  us  all  the 
winter,”  he  was  evidently  confusing  the  Grey  Wagtail,  on  account  of  its  yellow  underside, 
with  the  Yellow  Wagtail,  because  of  course  this  migrant  does  not  winter  at  Selborne  or 
anywhere  in  England.  Of  the  general  distribution  of  the  Grey  Wagtail  at  all  seasons  in 
Scotland  mention  has  already  been  made,  but  the  following  description  of  the  little  bird  in  one 
of  its  picturesque  Highland  homes  is  worth  quoting.  " I remember  well,”  wrote  Mr.  Knight 
Horsfield.  “ a loch  amidst  the  Sutherland  hills,  where  the  waters  suddenly  descended  from  an 


SEMI-PALMATED  STINT. 


The  bird  on  the  right  is  in  the  drab  winter  dress,  that  on  the  left  in  the  brown  summer  one. 


TEMMINCK'5  STINT. 

Temmmck’s  Stint  much  resembles  a miniature  Common  Sandpiper;  its  white  outer  tail-feathers  are  very 

characteristic. 
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LITTLE  STINT. 


The  Little  Stint  is  very  like  a miniature  Dunlin,  but  never  has  the  black  on  the  breast  which  that  bird  shows  in 
summer,  and  the  beak  is  also  much  shorter,  even  in  proportion  to  the  smaller  size. 


immense  height  into  a dark  ravine.  In  the  deeps  below,  rising  sheer  from  the  foam,  was  a 
slender  pinnacle  of  rock,  and  upon  its  narrow  summit  vegetation  had  taken  a precarious 
hold  to  establish  a tiny  green  oasis  in  a wilderness  of  black,  frowning  cliff  and  leaping  spray. 
As  one  gazed  from  the  heathery  ledges  above,  a Grey  Wagtail,  a mere  streak  of  saffron 
yellow,  flitted  across  the  abyss  and,  rising,  alighted  upon  the  little  spot  of  green.  There  it 
remained,  with  gently  fanning  tail,  within  a few  feet  of  the  cataract,  its  small  voice  drowned 
in  the  ceaseless  roar,  the  single  living  thing,  beautiful  and  fearless,  in  the  whole  scene  of 
desolation.”  This  fine  pen-picture  must  vividly  recall  memories  to  the  minds  of  all  who 
have  seen  the  Grey  Wagtail  at  home  in  some  of  its  wilder  haunts  ; but  often  the  bird  is  met 
with  in  scenes  so  quiet  that  its  little  song,  which  has  been  put  into  words  as  : “ Who  ? he  ? 
’tis  he  ! ’tis  he  ! ” is  almost  the  only  sound,  besides  the  gentle  rustling  of  a little  stream 
round  a boulder,  which  breaks  the  silence  by  the  hour  together.  Yet,  although  solitariness 
is  often  thus  the  characteristic  of  the  Grey  Wagtail,  this  arises  rather  from  the  nature  of  its 
haunts  for  food  and  nesting,  because  otherwise  it  is  noticeably  more  social  than  the  generality 
of  Wagtails,  being  often  gregarious  by  choice  at  roosting-time,  especially  during  the  winter. 
In  the  breeding-season,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cock  bird  is  markedly  jealous  and  pugnacious, 
fiercely  attacking  any  other  male  of  his  kind  who  ventures  to  trespass  near  his  chosen  nest 
site  ; and  even  after  the  breeding-season,  when  he  is  accompanied  by  a family  now  able  to 
look  after  themselves,  he  remains  equally  intolerant  of  the  presence  of  a possible  rival,  whom 
he  always  greets  with  a prompt  challenge  to  fight.  As  an  aviary  bird  the  Grey  Wagtail 
bears  confinement  well  and  has  even  interbred  with  the  Pied  Wagtail  in  captivity,  producing 
a hybrid  brood  of  young. 
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WAGTAIL,  PIED.  “ Peggy  Dishwasher”  is  conspicuous  among  our  small  birds  by  her 
black-and-white  plumage  and  long  tail,  which  vibrates  up  and  down  constantly  as  she  runs 
about  after  insects,  not  hopping  like  most  little  birds.  This  is  one  of  everybody’s  favourite 
birds,  being  the  very  opposite  in  every  respect,  except  in  the  quantity  of  black  in  its  plumage, 
to  the  suggestion  implied  in  its  scientific  name  “ lugubris.”  This  name,  however,  was  no 
doubt  given  by  museum  naturalists  after  careful  comparison  of  skins  of  the  Pied  and  the 
White  Wagtails  : and  the  skins  may  have  looked  “ lugubris  ” enough. 

The  Pied  Wagtail  is  the  “ Water  Wagtail  ” of  Britain  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  the 
full  breeding  plumage  of  the  male  bird  being  all  sharply-contrasted  black  and  white.  The 
female  then  has  a good  deal  of  grey  on  the  back,  but  some  black  also.  In  winter  the  backs 
of  both  become  grey.  In  summer  both  have  black  throats,  the  black  uniting  with  the  black 
on  the  back,  so  as  to  surround  the  white  patch  on  the  side  of  the  face.  In  winter  both 
have  white  under  the  bill  ; but  a black  band  beneath  this  runs  right  up  to  behind  the  eye, 
where  it  joins  the  dark  grey  of  the  back.  These  points  should  be  remembered,  because  they 
distinguish  the  Pied  from  the  White  Wagtail  in  the  adult  plumage.  Otherwise,  when  you 
see  a Pied  Wagtail  in  winter  looking  much  lighter  and  showing  more  white  than  the  same 
bird  in  summer,  you  may  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  it  is  a White  Wagtail.  The  young 
birds,  however,  though  preserving  much  the  same  pattern  of  colour,  are  less  distinctly 
marked,  and  have  the  dark  parts  of  the  plumage  dull  grey  instead  of  black.  This  difference 
makes  them  far  less  conspicuous  ; a young  Wagtail  running  on  the  grass  beside  its  parent 


AMERICAN  STINT. 

This  closely  resembles  the  Little  Stint,  but  is  a little  smaller — this  being  the  smallest  of  shore-birds — and  has 
rather  lighter-coloured  legs,  as  the  photograph  shows. 
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looks  like  the  latter’s  shadow,  and  becomes  invisible  at  a distance  at  which  the  parent  is 
plainly  seen.  The  back  remains  grey  for  some  time  after  the  head  and  breast  have  become 
black  and  white.  This  softening  of  the  black-and-white  contrast  in  the  immature  Pied 
Wagtails  makes  the  young  birds  of  the  two  kinds,  Pied  and  White,  less  easily  distinguished  ; 
but  if  they  show  any  real  black  on  the  head  or  body  they  are  young  Pied  Wagtails,  which 
are  otherwise  mixed  grey  and  dull  white,  with  the  slight  yellowish  tinge  on  the  white  of  the 
throat  and  neck.  Young  Pied  Wagtails,  in  fact,  have  some  details  of  plumage  which  suggest 
both  the  White  and  the  Grey  species  ; and  it  is  rather  interesting,  as  well  as  confusing  to 
the  beginner,  that  the  young  of  all  three  kinds  are  often  seen  in  the  same  autumn  flocks, 
seeming  to  show  that  their  similarity  of  plumage  reflects  a certain  affinity  of  nature.  It  may 


Photo  by  R B L~dge J 


WHITE  STORKS  AT  NEST. 


[Enfield- 


The  similarity  of  the  plumage  in  the  adult  and  young  is  noticeable,  but  the  distinction  between  the  red  beak  ot 
the  former  and  the  black  one  of  the  latter  does  not  come  out  in  the  photograph. 


be  noted  here,  too,  that  in  the  autumn  Pied  Wagtails,  both  adult  and  immature,  are  some- 
times found  with  the  pronounced  tint  of  canary  yellow  on  the  light  parts  of  the  neck  and 
head,  but  this  soon  disappears. 

It  is  a pity  that  we  have  to  go  into  these  particulars  in  describing  so  familiar  a bird 
as  the  Pied  Wagtail,  because  for  ordinary  purposes  it  would  be  enough  to  say  that  it  is  a 
black-and-white  bird  about  the  size  of  a Sparrow,  very  elegantly  shaped,  which  walks  and 
runs  instead  of  hopping,  and  has  a long  tail  which  is  perpetually  going  up  and  down. 
From  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  the  Pied  Wagtail  measures  just  seven  inches, 
and  exactly  half  of  this  is  tail.  This  length  of  tail  distinguishes  it  at  once  from  the  Pied 


WHITE  Sl'ORKS. 

The  bird  in  the  nest  is  making  the  clattering  noise  with  the  bill  which  serves  the  adult  Stork  instead  of  a true  voice. 


Photos  by  Ottomar  Anschutz ] 


WHITE  STORK  WITH  FROG  FOR  YOUNG. 


The  young  here  show  the  short  beak  which  all  long-billed  birds  have  when  in  their  infancy. 


[ Berlin . 
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Flycatcher  and  Lesser  Spotted  Wood- 
peckers, our  only  other  black-and- 
white  birds  of  Sparrow  size  ; and  the 
Long-tailed  Tit,  which  is  also  black 
and  white  and  long-tailed,  is  not  half 
the  size  of  a Sparrow. 

From  the  perpetual  motion  of  the 
tail  the  whole  genus  of  Wagtails  get 
their  name,  although  the  “ wag  ” of  a 
tail  is  from  side  to  side  and  the 
rhythmic  movement  of  the  Wagtail’s 
is  up  and  down.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
it  will  shake  its  tail  violently  from  side 
to  side  ; but  this  appears  to  be  a trick 
to  get  the  feathers  into  place  when 
they  have  become  slightly  disarranged. 
Otherwise,  the  up-and-down  movement 
scarcely  ever  ceases,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  more  or  less  characteristic 
of  birds  which  catch  small  prey  by 
sudden  darts  into  the  air.  One  easily 
understands  its  meaning  if  one  has 
ever  taken  part  in  a ioo-yards  race  or 
closely  watched  others  doing  so. 
While  the  competitors  are  awaiting 
the  signal  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  them 
will,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  be 
moving  their  bodies  slightly  backwards 
and  forwards,  the  advantage  being 
that  when  the  moment  comes  the 
muscles  will  all  be  ready  to  send  one 
off  with  a flying  start  ; and  a small  bird’s  tail,  especially  if  it  is  a long  one,  is  peculiarly 
useful  in  getting  the  upward  lift  which  such  a start  into  the  air  requires.  Thus  the 
extreme  mobility  of  the  Wagtail’s  tail  is  the  direct  result  of  the  bird’s  habit  of  feeding 
upon  active  insects.  In  a greater  or  less  degree  the  same  rhythmic  movement  of  the  tail  is 
seen  in  all  birds  which  pursue  insects — Flycatchers,  Shrikes,  Redstarts,  Bee-eaters,  etc. — and 
it  means  that  the  bird  is  always  keeping  itself  in  readiness  to  leap  off  with  a flying  start 
after  any  insect  that  passes. 

In  the  same  way,  by  walking  and  running  instead  of  hopping,  the  Wagtail  is  always  ready 
to  turn  sharply  to  one  side  or  the  other.  How  great  the  difference  between  the  two  gaits 
is  for  this  purpose  you  can  realise  by  imagining  that  you  had  to  catch  someone  who  was 
trying  to  dodge  you  by  jumping  towards  him  with  both  feet  together.  Larks  and  Pipits 
walk  and  run  like  the  Wagtail  and  for  the  same  reason  ; but  birds  which  are  always  flying 
in  and  out  of  trees  and  bushes,  like  Sparrows,  Finches,  etc.,  necessarily  get  the  habit  of 
jumping  off  or  from  twig  to  twig  with  both  feet  together,  and  of  course  there  is  a tendency 
to  use  the  same  action  of  the  feet  for  all  purposes.  So  birds  which  are  typical  “ perching  ” 
birds  hop,  i.e.,  use  both  feet  together,  on  the  ground.  Nevertheless,  the  Chaffinch,  a brisk, 
alert  bird  which  feeds  much  on  the  ground,  sometimes  walks,  and  the  Hedge  Sparrow, 
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WHITE  STORK. 


[by  W.  S.  Berridge,  F.Z.S. 


The  red  bill  and  feet  well  set  off  the  white  plumage  in  adults ; 
young  birds  have  black  bills  and  dull  orange  feet. 
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which  is  almost  always  on  the  ground  outside  the  hedge,  compromises  matters  by  a sort  of 
shuffle  which  is  not  exactly  a hop  or  exactly  two  steps. 

The  walk  of  the  Wagtail,  however,  has  an  emphasis  and  grace  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
shapely  and  well-poised  head  goes  forward  and  back  at  each  step — another  athlete’s  trick 
in  readiness  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  play  of  the  body’s  muscles — and  there  are  very 
few,  if  any,  other  birds  which  do  not  look  coarse  and  clumsy  when  the  Wagtail  steps 
delicately  past.  How  well  the  Wagtail  is  served,  in  its  pursuit  of  flies,  by  these  little 
racing  tricks  is  shown  by  the  amazingly  swift  runs  which  it  will  make  for  a foot  or  a foot 
and  a half  to  snap  up  a rising  insect.  It  is  for  these  runs  that  the  walking  gait  and  the 
nodding  head  are  useful.  The  use  of  the  waving  tail  you  see  when  the  Wagtail  suddenly 
flips  itself  up  in  the  air  a foot  or  so  to  catch  a fly  which  rises  perpendicularly.  Whether, 
in  descending  from  these  abrupt  ascents,  the  Wagtail  actually  turns  a somersault  it  is 
hard  to  determine.  It  certainly  often  looks  as  if  it  did  ; and,  as  it  uses  all  these  devices 
so  well,  one  is  almost  surprised  to  see  that  in  its  flight  the  Wagtail  has  not  adopted  the 
method  of  the  Swift.  Alone  among  our  British  birds  the  Swift  has  learned  the  art  of  using 
its  wings  alternately  in  flight, 
as  the  Wagtail  uses  its  legs. 

Perhaps  “independently”  would 
be  a better  word  than  “ alter- 
nately,” because  the  movements 
of  the  Swift’s  wings  are  so 
rapid  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
be  certain  that  it  does  not 
sometimes  use  the  wing  on  one 
side  twice  in  succession  ; but 
the  whole  performance  needs 
such  careful  watching  that  it 
might  be  made  a test  of  a 
person’s  power  of  observation 
to  point  out  a flying  Swift  to 
him  and  ask  in  what  detail, 
besides  speed,  its  flight  was 
different  from  that  of  other 
birds  Of  course,  however,  the 
difference  is  very  appreciable  to 
the  Swift,  improving  its  power 
of  turning  on  the  wing  as  much 
as  the  Wagtail’s  habit  of  running 
instead  of  hopping  increases  its 
facility  in  turning  on  foot.  In 
one  way,  however,  the  flight 
of  the  Wagtail  is  as  distinctive 
as  its  appearance  on  the  ground, 
as  it  shows  the  bounding  action 
of  the  smaller  birds  in  perfec- 
tion, the  progress  being  in  a 
succession  of  long  arcs,  in 
which  the  alternate  closure  and 
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BLACK  STORK. 

o-called  black  of  the  plumage  is  really  a beautiful  metallic  bronze- 
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YOUNG  SWALLOWS. 

Even  when  young  the  Swallow  shows  a distinct  approximation  to  the  adult 
co'ouring  though  it  is  not  so  bright ; there  is  no  distinct-looking  immature 
plumage  as  in  such  birds  as  the  Robin. 


fluttering  action  of  the  wings 
are  plainly  perceptible.  The 
advantage  of  this  method  of 
flight  appears  to  be  that  it 
baulks  the  aim  of  the  Sparrow- 
hawk.  The  bird  sometimes 
seeks  insects  on  the  wing,  but 
more  often  hunts  on  foot,  and 
only  flies  when  the  insect  has 
taken  wing.  Nor  is  it  a bird 
of  the  trees  and  bushes,  for 
except  when  roosting  at  night 
it  perches  comparative^  little. 
The  young  family,  when  fledged, 
follow  the  parents  about  for 
some  little  time,  and  are  familiar  objects  on  our  lawns,  though  the  bird  commonly  frequents 
the  waterside,  where  it  paddles  in  the  shallows.  It  is  one  of  our  purely  beneficial  species, 
and  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way.  The  Wagtail’s  ordinary  note  is  a double 
one,  like  “ chizzic  ” or  “ chizit  ” ; the  male,  however,  has  a song,  but  one  does  not  often 
hear  it. 

On  the  east  coast  in  autumn  you  may  see  processions  of  Pied  Wagtails  hunting  along 
high-water  mark  for  flies.  They  have  only  just  arrived  from  Scotland  or  South-west 
Norway  ; but  they  seem  to  know  well  enough  that  even  in  chilly  English  weather  there 
are  flies  to  be  found  along  the  line  of  cast-up  rubbish  from  the  sea.  But  these  shore-flies 
are  very  clever  too.  They  can  alight  with  ease  and  safety  upon  the  salt  water,  and  they 
fly  straight  to  it  when  alarmed.  So,  if  you  watch  the  Wagtails,  as  they  walk  along  the 
high-water  mark  you  will  see  that  they  make  frequent,  quick  dashes  in  the  direction  of  the 
sea.  As  they  generally  stop  before  they  reach  it,  you  may  safely  conclude  that  the  fly 
did  not  fly  fast  enough. 

“ Dishwasher,”  with  variations,  such  as  “ Peggy  Dishwasher,”  mentioned  above,  and 
“ Dishy-washy  ” in  Somerset,  is  the  commonest  rustic  name  for  the  Pied  Wagtail,  and  is 
almost  certainly  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  bird,  in  its  black-and-white 
plumage,  tripping  along  the  shallow- 
edges  of  a stream,  suggests  the  white- 
aproned  w'omen  who  come  to  the 
same  places  to  wash  their  dishes. 

The  remarkable  aptness  of  the  name, 
however,  and  the  reason  why  it  has 
come  into  popular  rustic  use  are  not 
generally  known.  The  present  writer 
only  discovered  this  by  chance  one 
Sunday  afternoon  when  crossing  a 
bridge  over  a stream  which  wandered 
past  a straggling  Norfolk  village  with 
the  little  back-gardens  of  the  cottages 
leading  down  to  its  bank  on  one  side.  Photo  SWALLOW  ^ W'  S BcmJse’  r'ZS' 

On  the  Other  side  Were  Open  fields.  This  shows  the  dark  colour  of  the  Swallow's  throat  and  breast. 
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FEMALE  SWALLOW. 


[Lyrr 


Showing  the  extreme  length  of  wing  and  shortness  of  leg  and  bill  in  the  Swallow. 

feathers  would  be  a little  longer. 


In  the  male  the  outer  tail- 


Passing  the  same  place  on  the  previous  day,  he  had  been  struck  by  the  number  of  Pied 
Wagtails  along  the  brink  of  the  stream.  Every  little  garden  seemed  to  have  its  Wagtail  busy 
at  the  edge  of  the  water.  As  he  looked  over  the  bridge  now,  however,  in  expectation  of  the 
same  scene  almost  every  little  garden  had  a black-and-white  human  figure  busy  at  the  edge  of 
the  water — washing  dishes.  In  an  agricultural  village  it  is  only  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
after  the  midday  dinner,  that  there  are  many  dishes  to  wash  ; it  is  only  then  that  the 
housewife  wears  her  black  Sunday  gown  ; and  it  is  only  then  that  the  men  spend  an  idle 
afternoon  in  the  village,  mostly  at  the  cross-roads  by  the  bridge.  Then,  of  course,  they 
see  the  black-and-white  garbed  human  dish-washers  imitating  the  Wagtails,  and  the 
transference  of  the  name  was  natural. 

It  is  not  only  in  summer  that  the  pretty  Pied  Wagtail  is  a common  ornament  of  the 
waterside.  Along  the  edge  of  a frozen  pond  in  the  teeth  of  a bitter  winter  gale  you  may 
see  it  picking  along  with  all  the  cheery  alertness  which  it  exhibits  in  summer  ; but  I fear 
that  it  is  only  the  bird’s  manner.  I think  that  the  Wagtail  must  often  starve  here  in  hard 
weather,  because  the  southern  half  of  Britain  appears  to  be  the  northerly  limit  of  its  winter 
range.  Sometimes,  of  course,  even  in  mid-winter,  it  can  save  itself  by  flight  to  the  south  ; 
but  unless  a north  wind  is  blowing,  migration  to  the  south  is  not  possible,  and  there  must 
be  a very  narrow  margin  of  safety  for  the  bird  in  England,  since  it  is  only  a summer  visitor 
to  Scotland. 

The  books  all  describe  the  Pied  Wagtail  as  a “ resident  species  ” in  England  ; but  this, 
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of  course,  is  not  a correct  statement  of  the  facts.  It  is  true  that  in  England,  especially  in 
the  south,  Pied  Wagtails  may  be  seen  through  all  the  winter  months.  But  these  are 
immigrants  from  Scotland  or  South-western  Norway.  Our  own  Pied  Wagtails  spend  the 
winter  in  Spain  or  North-west  Africa,  flocks  of  as  many  a;  300  birds  having  been  seen 
migrating  southwards  in  Yorkshire.  On  return  they  are  accounted  as  early  signs  of  spring, 
because  they  are  among  the  first  birds  to  return  in  March,  when  large  flocks  are  seen 
arriving  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  But  we  do  not  notice  this  much  except  on  the  coast, 
because  we  do  not  distinguish  them  from  the  other  Wagtails  which  we  see  in  winter. 

In  the  autumn,  however,  large  flocks  of  these  migrants  roost  for  many  nights  in  succession 
in  osier  beds  and  patches  of  reeds,  or  even  in  trees,  such  as  ash-trees  and  willows,  especially 
if  these  grow  upon  islands  ; and  there  are  generally  a number  of  White  Wagtails  mixed 
with  them,  showing  that  the  flocks  are  of  foreign  origin. 

It  seems  probable  that  owing  to  the  configuration  of  the  land  in  Europe  the  inevitable 
result  of  migration  every  year  is  to  cause  an  immense  loss  of  bird-life  from  Western  Europe, 
the  birds  being  carried  away  into  the  Atlantic  by  the  treacherous  winds  of  autumn.  Their 
places  are  taken,  however,  by  birds  from  further  east  ; and  this  accounts  apparently  for  the 
constant  tendency  of  disappear- 
ing British  birds  to  find  their  last 
home  in  Wales,  Ireland,  and 
Cornwall,  while  new  kinds  of 
birds  and  rarities  chiefly  occur 
on  the  east  coast  of  England 
The  gradual  extension  of  the 
range  of  the  Nightingale  and  the 
Siberian  Starling  westward  is  a 
good  illustration  of  this. 

For  many  years,  however, 
the  Pied  Wagtail  is  likely  to 
remain  the  commonest  and  most 
familiar  of  the  five  kinds  of 
Wagtails  included  in  our  list  of 
British  birds.  It  is  essentially  a 
bird  of  open  spaces,  always 
shunning  dense  woodland  ; but 
wherever  it  has  room  to  see  the 
insects  dancing  in  the  open  day- 
light it  is  happily  at  home. 

Whether  running  daintily  along 
a furrow,  perching  on  some  clod 
with  nodding  head  and  quivering- 
tail  like  a bird  on  wire,  skipping 
daintily  among  the  folded  sheep 
or  tripping  in  quick  zigzags 
before  the  muzzles  of  grazing- 

cattle,  sometimes  paddling  into  Photo  by  c.  Rdd]  _ iwishaw.  n.b. 

the  water  in  search  of  rising 
gnats,  and  sometimes  feeding 
busily  on  the  bare  high  road, 


NEST  OF  SWALLOW. 


This  is  of  the  type  constructed  against  a wall  without  support  below,  like  a 
Hou;e-Martin’s.  It  differs  from  the  Martin’s  nest  in  being  open  and  in 
its  untidy  appearance,  due  to  the  large  amount  of  straw  inside. 
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where  it  makes  even  the  dapper  Chaffinch  look  stout  and  clumsy,  the  Pied  Wagtail 
always  adds  a special  charm  of  its  own  to  the  landscape.  Sometimes  a very  pretty  habit 
of  this  bird  may  be  observed,  when  it  hovers  like  a Kestrel  over  the  water  and  then 
dips  airily  down  to  it  to  pick  an  insect  off  the  surface.  In  its  looping  flight,  too,  with  the 
white  edges  of  its  long  tail  conspicuously  displayed,  and  its  loud  call  of  “ chisit,  chisit,”  at 
every  loop  apparently,  as  if  calling  your  attention  to  its  skill,  it  is  a bird  which  more  surely 
catches  the  eye  and  the  ear  than  any  other  of  its  size. 

Marvellously  swift,  too,  is  that  looping  flight  when  speed  is  needed  ; and  the  Hawk  looks 
foolish  when,  after  a vain  attempt  to  take  the  Wagtail  by  surprise,  the  latter  becomes  in 
turn  the  pursuer,  and  leads  a crowd  of  agile  persecutors,  which  mob  the  bird  of  prey  into  the 
next  parish.  When  in  irritation  and,  no  doubt,  hunger  the  Hawk  attempts  to  turn  upon 
its  tormentors,  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  futility  of  the  attempt.  Turn  as  the  Hawk  may, 

the  Wagtail  turns  more 
quickly,  and  is  always  behind 
and  above  its  enemy  threat- 
ening assault.  In  the  same 
way  the  Wagtail  often  makes 
the  garden  cat  seem  a slow 
and  clumsy  animal.  Some- 
times the  little  bird  may  be 
seen  turning  here  and  there 
as  it  trips  along  a garden 
path  in  blissful  ignorance,  as 
it  seems,  of  the  fact  that 
the  cat  is  stalking  it.  The 
critical  moment  arrives.  The 
wily  cat  is  well  within  its 
deadly  leaping  distance  and 
the  bird  is  still  looking  about 
for  flies.  The  cat  leaps — 
and  the  Pied  Wagtail  is 
somewhere  else.  The  as- 
tonished cat  stays  where  it 
landed  for  a few  moments 
and  then  goes  sheepishly 
away.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  Wagtail  is  nearly  taken 
by  the  cat  by  surprise. 

The  Wagtail’s  ordinary  note  of  “ chisit  ” is  almost  exactly  similar  to  the  family  note 
used  by  Swallows  so  much  in  autumn,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  bird  has  a little  warbling 
note,  which  is  not  very  easy  to  hear  ; while  its  song  practically  consists  of  repetitions  of  the 
call-note  “ chisit,”  with  variations,  the  general  effect  being  much  like  that  of  the  Swallow's 
song.  As  a song  it  does  not  amount  to  much,  but  is  always  pleasant  to  listen  to  when  you 
can  see  the  singer. 

Like  most  insectivorous  birds,  the  Pied  Wagtail  is  very  quarrelsome,  both  with  its  own 
kind  and  any  other  small  birds,  the  swiftness  and  adroitness  of  its  flight  enabling  it,  in  the 
latter  case,  to  be  almost  always  the  aggressor  ; and  when  two  rival  Pied  Wagtails  meet,  they 
do  nothing  but  chase  each  other  around  the  place  with  loud  sciueaks  until  one  is  definitely 


Photo  by  J.  T.  Newman]  l Berkhamsted. 

SWANS  IN  FLIGHT. 

Like  all  other  wildfowl.  Swans  extend  their  necks  in  flight,  bnt  in  spite  of  their 
size  their  progress  looks  less  laboured  than  that  of  Ducks,  and  the  slower  action 
of  the  wings  allows  the  play  of  the  pinion  or  wrist-joint,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
shoulder,  to  be  seen. 


PAIR  OF  SWANS  WITH  NEST. 
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WHITE  SWAN. 


lb,j  W.  P.  Danio,  F.Z.S. 


The  knob  on  the  Swan’s  bill  not  only  varies  according  to  age  and  sex,  but  individually;  in  fact  it 
is  like  the  nose  in  man.  The  bird  in  the  picture,  though  a fully  mature  male,  had  a very  small 
one,  as  often  happens  with  specimens  of  the  so-called  Polish  variety,  to  which  this  bird  belongs. 


see. 

This  kind  of 
Wagtail  has  a 
comparatively 
narrow  range,  the 
ordinary  Pied 
Wagtail  of  all  the 
Old  World  to  the 
east  of  this  coun- 
try and  North- 
west France  be- 
ing the  nearly 

allied  but  distinct  species,  the  White  Wagtail.  Our  Common  Pied  Wagtail  usually  nests  near 
the  water-side,  but  may  do  so  quite  away  from  even  the  smallest  pool  or  stream  ; the  nest  is 
placed  almost  anywhere,  and  often  in  the  most  easily  detected  places,  so  long  as  it  is  under 
cover  or  on  some  firm  support — in  a crevice  in  a bank  or  wall,  on  beams  in  a shed  or  other 
building,  in  stone-heaps  or  faggot-stacks,  or  among  ivy.  Indeed,  in  its  nesting  habits  the 
Pied  Wagtail  is  very  like  the  Robin,  seeming  to  prefer  sites  upon  premises  used  by  human 
beings,  selecting,  as  a rule,  some  rather  open  recess — such  as  the  hole  made  by  a missing 
brick  from  a wall,  or  the  hollow  of  a knotted  ivy  stem  against  a verandah,  in  an  old  Black- 
bird’s nest  or  a large  flower-pot  containing  a growing  plant.  Sometimes  it  will  nest  in  a 
shallow  hollow  in  the  ground  against  any  solid  shelter,  and  a broken-down  cart  in  a farmyard 
seems  to  be  especially  attractive.  It  was  on  the  broken  axle  of  a cart  in  a farm-shed  that  a 
pair  of  these  birds  nested  in  three  successive  years  and  reared  a young  Cuckoo  each  year. 
Then  the  cart  was  removed,  and  the  Wagtails,  believed  to  be  the  same  pair,  nested  in  a 
rubbish  heap  beside  the  shed  among  a bed  of  nettles  Here  the  Cuckoo  failed  to  And  the 
nest,  or  else  it  had  died  ; but  what  was  curious  was  that  then  the  Wagtails,  besides  rearing 
a brood  of  their  own,  insisted  upon  taking  charge  of  a young  Cuckoo  which  was  being 
fed  by  Hedge-sparrows  in  the  garden  of  the  farmhouse,  and  drove  the  Hedge-sparrows  away. 
This  seemed  to  show  that  the  Pied  Wagtails  had  become  particularly  fond  of  young  Cuckoos  : 
and  it  appears  to  explain  why  it  so  often  happens  that,  when  a young  Cuckoo  is  being  fed 
by  small  birds  of  one  kind,  others  of  a different  kind  come  and  take  part  in  the  work.  In 
such  cases  the  volunteer  helpers  may  well  be  birds  which  have  reared  young  Cuckoos  them- 
selves in  previous  years  ; and  the  instinctive  liking  of  Pied  Wagtails  for  young  Cuckoos 
may  almost  be  ancestral,  because,  next  to  the  Meadow-pipit,  they  are  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  birds  most  frequently  selected  by  the  old  Cuckoos  as  fosterers  of  their  young, 
and  there  are  districts  where  the  “ Pied  Wagtail  type  ” of  Cuckoo’s  egg  is  the  commonest  of  all. 


driven  away. 
Only  the  Tree- 
pipit  seems  able 
to  beat  the  Wag- 
tail at  its  own 
game,  and  the 
evolutions  of  the 
two  birds  when 
the  Tree-pipit  is 
in  pursuit  are 
marvellous  to 
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The  nest  of  this  bird  is  especially  suited  to  the  Cuckoo’s  purpose,  for  it  is  shallow  and  open  and 

loosely  made  of  hay,  roots  and  moss,  lined  with  feathers,  wool,  or  hair  of  some  sort.  When 

occupied  by  a young  Cuckoo  it  easily  flattens  out  and  makes  a comfortable  kind  of  bed. 

The  eggs,  which  are  from  four  to  six  in  number,  have  a speckled  grey  appearance,  the  ground 

being  white  tinged  with  grey,  while  the  numerous  markings  are  grey  or  drab  ; they  vary 
somewhat,  the  speckling  being  finer  or  coarser  and  the  ground  more  or  less  bluish  in  tint. 
They  may  be  first  found  in  March  ; but  as  the  bird  is  often  double-brooded,  they  may  be 
found  also  as  late  as  June,  or  even  July.  The  Pied  Wagtail  breeds  everywhere  with  us 
except  in  the  Shetlands.  Abroad  its  range  is  limited,  for  it  is  only  known  to  breed,  outside 
our  islands,  in  the  north-west  of  the  Continent.  Several  other  kinds  of  Pied  Wagtails  are 
found  further  east,  but,  unlike  the  various  races  of  Yellow  Wagtails,  they  do  not  seem  to 
stray  our  way. 

The  Wagtail,  by  the  way,  is  often  wrongly  described  as  “ the  smallest  British  bird 
which  runs.”  This  distinction  belongs  to  the  Meadow-pipit  : for  even  omitting  their  tails 
the  Pied  Wagtail  is  a good  fraction  of  an  inch  longer  than  it. 

One  very  marked  and  interesting  habit  of  the  Pied  Wagtail,  which  it  shares  with  some 
other  birds,  such  as  the  Blue  Tit  and  the  Pied  Flycatcher,  is  that  of  fluttering  against 
windows  and  repeatedly  striking  the  glass  with  its  beak.  Many  fanciful  explanations  of  this 
habit  have  been  given  ; but  the  truth  undoubtedly  is  that  the  bird,  being  of  a very  jealous 
and  combative  disposition,  as  are  both  the  other  two  birds  mentioned,  cannot  tolerate  the 
presence  of  a rival  on  its  beat  and,  on  catching  sight  of  its  own  reflection  in  the  glass, 
mistakes  it  for  another  male  bird  and  promptly  attacks  it.  Of  course,  as  it  approaches,  the 
reflection  seems  to  come  forward  to  meet  it,  and  the  attack  ends  in  the  bird  hovering 
against  the  glass  exchanging  pecks  with  its  own  image.  That  this  is  the  true  explanation  is 
confirmed  by 
several  facts, 
as  that  the 
birds  addic- 
ted to  this 
habit  are  all 
jealous  and 
combative 
and  all  nest 
near  the 
human  dwel- 
lings where 
it  occurs; 
that  it  onfy 
happens,  as 
a rule,  in  the 
breeding 
season  and 
against  such 
windows  as 
have  a dark 
interior  and 
therefore  act 
strongly  as 
mirrors. 


Photo  copyright ] 


MUTE  SWANS  AND  CYGNETS. 


[by  Sydney  Smith. 


The  Mute  or  Tame  Swan  is  distinguished  from  our  Wild  Swans  by  its  black  face  and  the  less  stiff 
and  upright  carriage  of  the  neck  The  male,  as  in  other  waterfowl,  floats  higher  than  the  female. 
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WAGTAIL,  T1  HITE.  This  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Pied  Wagtail  by  its  clear 
pale  grey  back,  the  same  in  both  sexes,  whereas  in  the  former  species  the  cock’s  back  is 
black  and  the  hen’s  dull  grey  mixed  with  black  ; and  while  the  Pied  Wagtail  has  more 
black  than  white  in  front,  the  other  has  more  white  than  black.  The  particular  point, 
however,  to  which  you  should  direct  attention  in  distinguishing  the  adult  birds  of  both 
sexes  is  that  in  the  Pied  Wagtail  the  white  mark  on  the  face  is  surrounded  by  black, 
whereas  in  the  White  Wagtail  the  white  on  the  face  joins  the  white  on  the  breast,  thus 
surrounding  the  black  bib.  To  put  it  shortly,  in  the  Pied  Wagtail  the  white  on  the  face 
and  neck  is  surrounded  by  black,  whereas  in  the  White  Wagtail  the  black  is  surrounded 
by  white.  Otherwise  the  females  of  the  two  kinds  are  very  much  alike,  both  being  grey 


Photo  by  Rev.  E.  V . Tanner\ 


MALE  SWAN. 


[Weymouth. 


Although  on  land,  this  bird  is  in  the  display  position  so  commonly  adopted  on  the  water,  especially  by  the  male. 


or  greyish  on  the  back  ; and  the  young  after  the  first  moult  are  even  more  alike,  only  that 
the  White  Wagtails  have  no  black  at  all  on  the  head,  while  the  Pied  Wagtails  have  a little. 
The  young  White  Wagtails  also  show  a good  deal  of  white  on  the  wings,  and  the  young 
Pied  Wagtails  very  little. 

In  addition,  the  White  Wagtail  is  a little  smaller  ; it  is  also  commoner  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Britain  than  the  west.  The  notes  and  song  appear  to  be  a little  softer  and  more 
musical  than  those  of  its  Pied  relative.  Otherwise  their  habits  are  the  same,  their  nests 
and  nesting  sites  identical,  and  their  eggs  usually  indistinguishable.  Indeed,  the  answer 
to  the  question  whether  the  two  birds  are  really  distinct  species  almost  depends  upon  what 
you  mean  by  “ species.”  At  any  rate,  the  White  Wagtail  is  so  closely  related  to  the 


Photo  by  Rev.  E , V.  Tanner]  [ Weymouth . 

SWANS  AT  BREEDING-GROUND. 

The  singularly  beautiful  pose  here  shown  is  the  fighting  one,  the  neck  being  drawn  back  out  of  haim’s  way,  while 

the  wings  are  expanded  ready  to  strike. 


Photo  bu  E.  W.  Tayler]  1 York.. 

MUTE  SWANS  AND  YOUNG. 

The  Swan  while  in  the  grey  cygnet  plumage  has  a more  goose-like  carriage  of  the  neck,  and  does  not  display  his 
wings,  unlike  his  rival  the  Peacock,  which  begins  to  show-off  as  a little  brown  chick  as  large  as  a Pigeon. 
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Pied  species  that  it 
has  interbred  with 
it,  and  specimens  of 
the  two  species  thus 
paired  up  have  been 
preserved,  along  with 
their  joint  nest,  in 
tie  British  birds' 
nests  series  in  the 
South  Kensington 
Museum.  It  has 
also  bred  by  itself 
in  several  localities 
i n a number  of 
counties  of  England, 
making  a nest  like 
that  of  the  Pied 
Wagtail  in  similar 
sites.  Its  nests  have 
also  been  recorded 
in  Shetland,  Ross 
and  Carnarvon.  The 
eggs  are  also  like 
Pied  Wagtails’  eggs, 

hut  more  variable,  a distinctly  bluish  type,  like  that  figured,  being  not  uncommon.  A 
rarer  variety  is  brownish  owing  to  the  ground-colour  being  almost  entirely  hidden  by 
brown  markings,  and  the  British  Museum  has  an  egg  black  at  one  end  and  white  at 
the  other.  This  is  the  ordinary  Pied  type  of  Wagtail  found  on  the  Continent,  and  it 
has  a vast  breeding-range  all  along  the  western  hall  of  the  north  or  the  Old  World — 
it  is  even  a common  breeding  bird  in  Iceland,  where  small  birds  are  very  few  in  species — 
and  the  lack  of  records  of  its  breeding  in  North  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  probably 
partly  due  to  want  of  observers.  In  winter  it  migrates  south  to  Africa,  going  as  far  south 
as  Nigeria  on  the  west  and  Kenya  Colony  on  the  opposite  side,  while  it  is  also  found  at 
that  season  in  the  Atlantic  islands.  This  wider  range  of  the  White  Wagtail  leads  European 
ornithologists  in  their  classification  to  count  it  as  the  typical  species  of  black-and-white 
Wagtail,  a position  which,  in  regarding  British  birds  alone,  we  should  certainly  be  inclined 
to  accord  in  preference  to  the  Pied  Wagtail.  Such  questions  of  arrangement,  however, 
although  they  may  often  be  the  “ burning  questions  ” of  systematists,  make  little  difference 
in  anything  except  the  number  of  the  page  or  paragraph  in  which  a species  is  placed  ; and 
in  the  present  work,  which  is  arranged  alphabetically,  the  question  does  not  even  arise. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  if  mere  extent  of  range  be  sufficient  to  give  the  White 
Wagtail  precedence  over  our  Pied  Wagtail,  how  will  the  claims  of  the  Sombre  Wagtail — 
a black-and-white  species  which  ranges  over  the  whole  vast  continent  ct  Asia — be  disposed 
of  ? Questions  like  this,  together  with  the  great  number  of  varieties  to  which,  although 
they  are  distinguished  with  difficulty  from  one  another,  the  rank  of  species  has  been 
given  by  various  authors,  make  the  scientific  study  of  the  Wagtail  genus  peculiarly  confusing, 
as  may  have  been  gathered  from  the  details  which  have  already  been  given  of  the  different 
kinds  of  Yellow  Wagtails  on  the  British  list.  And  other  parts  of  the  world  present  even 


Photo  by  Rev.  E.  V.  Tanner ] [Weymouth. 

SWAN  TURNING  HER  EGGS. 


This  photograph  wa;  ta  ren  at  the  celebrated  Dorset  swannery,  where  the  Sw<n  though 
unpinioned  and  at  full  liberty,  depart  from  their  usual  very  exclusive  habits  and  nest  in  a 

colony  near  each  other. 
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greater  difficulties  Of  recognised  species  alone,  for  instance,  no  fewer  than  thirteen  visit 
India  during  the  winter,  while  South  Africa  has  seven. 

In  its  habits,  where  it  is  common,  the  White  Wagtail  is  noticeably  fond  of  public  parks 
and  gardens,  and  may  often  be  seen  chasing  its  insect  prey  along  frequented  roadsides. 
By  the  side  of  the  water  it  is  always  conspicuously  present,  and  in  Portugal  the  familiar 
local  name  given  to  it,  namely,  “ Washerwoman,”  is  curiously  reminiscent  of  our  Pied 
Wagtail’s  rustic  name  of  “ Dishwasher.”  The  Portuguese  name,  no  doubt,  has  special 
reference  to  the  habits  of  the  rural  laundresses,  who  wade  into  the  running  water  and  wash 
the  clothes  upon  some  convenient  stone.  While  thus  engaged  they  naturally  suggest  human 
replicas  of  the  White  Wagtail.  Like  the  Pied  Wagtail,  it  often  haunts,  and  nests  in,  the 
vicinity  of  human  dwellings,  especially  old  buildings  and  outhouses  ; and  in  the  Alps  it  is 
commonly  found  at  the  mountain  chalets  and  cowsheds,  chasing  the  flies  which  are  always 
numerous  wherever  animals  are  stalled.  In  buildings  it  will  sometimes  nest  on  an  open  shelf, 
but  out-of-doors  its  favourite  sites  are  such  places  as  a hole  in  a bank  by  the  side  of  water 
or  among  the  roots  of  a tree.  Sometimes  it  has  been  known  to  nest  in  Sand-martins’ 
holes  and  Fieldfares’  old  nests.  As  the  Pied  Wagtail’s  return  to  England  in  March  is 
one  of  the  familiar  signs  of  spring,  so  the  White  Wagtail  is  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Arctic  Circle.  It  breeds  both  early  and  late  in  the  south,  rearing  two  and  sometimes 
as  many  as  three  broods  in  a season,  each  consisting  of  four  or  five  young.  This  rapid 
rate  of  multiplication  undoubtedly  points  to  a heavy  rate  of  mortality,  for  there  is  no 
noticeable  increase  in  the  numbers  of  White  Wagtails  in  their  usual  haunts  from  year  to 
year — which  means  that  out  of  families  which  may,  after  favourable  seasons,  number  fully 
twenty  birds,  not  more  than  two  survive  to  recommence  breeding  operations  in  the 
following  spring — a maximum  mortality  per  annum  of  go  per  cent.  In  other  words,  even 
if  we  suppose  that  no  more  than  half  of  the  possible  number  are  reared,  only  one  bird  in 
five  lives  as  long  as 
eight  months.  Al- 
though the  nests  of 
the  White  Wagtail 
resemble  those  of 
the  Pied  Wagtail, 
the  materials  appear 
to  be  more  closely 
worked  together  and 
more  neatly  lined 
As  in  the  case  of 
the  Pied  Wagtail, 
family-parties  of  the 
old  White  Wagtails 
and  their  fledged 
jmung  keep  togethei 
for  some  weeks  after 
the  latter  have  left 
the  nest,  haunting 
the  open  spaces  of 
gardens  and  mea- 
dows during  that 
time.  Like  the  Pied 


Photo  by  hev.  E.  V.  Tanner J 1 Weymouth. 

A SWAN  FIGHT. 


Swans  when  fighting  rear  up  and  strike  forward  and  inward  with  their  wings. 
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species,  too, 
the  White 
Wagtail  has 
a loud  and 
resonant  two- 
syllabled 
call-note  and 
a fairly  pleas- 
ing but  weak 
little  song. 
Its  flight  is 
rapid  and 
undulating, 
and  all  its 
movements 
are  elegant 
and  quick — 
more  so,  ac- 
cording t o 
some  obser- 
vers, than 
those  of  even 

the  Pied  Wagtail.  Really  white  varieties  of  the  bird  are  not  infrequent,  with  scarcely  a trace  of 
the  usually  distinct  markings  of  black  and  grey.  Curiously  enough,  the  White  Wagtail  was  not 
noticed  in  this  country  before  1841  ; and,  being  so  like  the  Pied  kind  in  appearance,  voice  and 
habits,  it  is  probably  often  overlooked  even  now.  At  the  same  time,  there  seems  to  be 
evidence  to  show  that  it  has  become  more  frequent  in  Britain  in  recent  years  ; and  possibly 
it  is  one  of  the  numerous  species  of  birds,  like  the  Nightingale  and  the  Siberian  Starling, 
which  are  extending  their  range  westward.  What  the  exact  causes  and  meaning  of  this 
diift  of  bird-life  to  the  west  may  be  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  the  final  result  may  be,  as  is 
already  threatened  in  some  cases,  the  disappearance  of  all  those  species  which  have  hitherto 
had  their  stronghold  in  Western  Europe,  including  Britain,  and  the  installation  in  their 
place  of  other  species  from  the  east.  Thus  the  White  Wagtail  may  be  destined  to  become, 
at  no  distant  date,  the  common  black-and-white  Wagtail  of  these  islands.  One  curious 
point  of  difference  between  the  two  birds  is  that  the  white  kind  has  the  wider  range  not  only 
longitudinally  from  east  to  west,  but  also  according  to  latitude,  from  north  to  south, 
great  numbers  going  farther  north  to  breed  in  summer  and  descending  farther  south 
for  the  winter.  This  seems  to  furnish  firima  facie  evidence  that,  although  it  is  a slightly 
smaller  bird,  the  White  Wagtail  has  a more  robust  constitution  than  the  Pied.  The  latter 
is  said  to  be  the  commonest  bird  to  alight  on  ships  at  sea  ; and,  it  it  is  so,  the  fact  may 
throw  some  light  upon  the  westward  trend  of  bird-life  in  Europe.  The  birds  which  find 
a refuge  on  ships  at  sea  must  be  only  a small  percentage  of  those  which  are  carried  too 
far  from  land  on  migration  ; and  if  the  Pied  Wagtail,  already  remarkable  for  its  restricted 
range  in  the  extreme  west  of  Europe,  is  also  the  worst  sufferer  from  the  risks  of  migration, 
one  can  understand  why  as  a species  it  may  be  giving  way  before  its  dominant  relative. 
All  this,  however,  is  speculation. 

T V ACT  AIL,  YELLOW . The  male  Yellow  Wagtail  in  spring,  with  his  under  plumage  pure 
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yellow  from  chin  to  tail,  a bright  yellow  eve-stripe,  and  olive-green  upper  parts,  is  so  richly- 
coloured  a bird  that  he  cannot  escape  notice,  while  his  dark  tail  with  conspicuous  white 
edges  attracts  further  attention.  The  feathers  of  his  wing  have  light  edges  also.  The  hen  is 
rather  duller,  and  both  become  so  in  autumn,  while  the  young  are  olive  and  buff  and  show 
no  yellow  at  all  at  first,  but  they  can  be  distinguished  easily  enough  from  young  Pied  Wag- 
tails by  having  no  dark  band  across  the  breast — which  is,  however,  sometimes  spotted  with 
brown — while  their  tails  are  not  so  long  as  in  that  species,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Grey. 

The  Yellow  Wagtail  is  smaller  than  other  British  Wagtails — for  the  still  smaller  Blue- 
headed Wagtail  is  only  “ British  ” on  the  strength  of  accidental  visits — measuring  only 
6^  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  tail  also  is  proportionately 
shorter,  being  slightly  less  than  half  of  this  total  length.  The  Pied,  White  and  Grey  Wag- 
tails, on  the  other  hand,  all  measure  5|  inches  or  more,  and  of  this  the  tail  is  slightly  more 
than  half.  By  these  differences  iri  size  and  length  of  tail,  as  also  by  the  dark  parts  of  the 
plumage  tending  towards  brown 
and  olive,  instead  of  black  and 
grey,  the  “field”  Wagtails  are 
distinguished  from  the  ‘ ‘ water 
Wagtails. 

Nevertheless,  popular  con- 
fusion is  likely  to  be  perpetual 
between  the  Grey  Wagtail  and 
the  Yellow  Wagtail,  because 
both  are  yellow  on  the  under 
surface  in  full  plumage  ; and 
in  immature  plumage  both  are 
dull  above  and  pale  below, 
with  very  slight  display  of 
yellow. 

They  may,  however,  be 
easily  distinguished.  In  full 
plumage  the  upper  part  of  the 
Yellow  Wagtail  varies  from  the 
olive-green  in  the  male  to  dull 
brown  in  the  female  or  young  ; 
whereas  the  back  of  the  Grey 
Wagtail  vaiies  only  from  bluish- 
grey  to  dull  grey.  In  imma- 
ture plumage  the  Grey  Wagtails 
exhibit  twc  shades  of  grey, 
with  only  a suggestion  of 
yellow  towards  the  tail,  while 
the  Yellow  Wagtails  show  two 
shades  of  1 rownish  olive,  with 
a shade  of  yellow  towards  the 
throat.  The  Grey  Wagtail, 
moreover,  seems  quite  as  large  BEWICK’S  SWAN. 

as  a Sparrow  , w ith  a con  In  this  species  the  face  is  mustard-yellow,  the  colour  reaching  down  on  the 

spicuously  long  tail,  even  for  a heak  to  the  upper  end  of  the  nostrils;  the  rest  of  the  beak  is  black. 


SWIFT  ON  NEST. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  Swift’s  wings  is  gained  chiefly  by  the  elongation  of  the  quills;  the  actual  pinion-joint  is  long,  but  the  upper-end  fore-arm  bones 

are  very  short. 
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W agtail ; while  the  Yellow  Wagtail  looks  scarcely  as  large  as  a Sparrow,  and,  for  a Wagtail, 
has  only  a moderately  long  tail. 

Unlike  our  other  common  Wagtails,  the  Yellow  Wagtail  is  a summer  migrant,  and  it 
especially  affects  damp  meadow-land.  It  nests  on  the  ground,  usually  on  marshy  land, 
but  not  necessarily  very  near  water,  and  the  nest  is  very  hard  to  find,  being  well  con- 
cealed among  the  herbage,  sometimes  in  cornfields  or  garden  crops  ; it  is  of  open  shape 
and  loose  construction,  the  materials  being,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pied  species,  hay,  moss,  etc., 
and  the  thick  lining  of  hair  and  usually  a few  feathers.  The  eggs,  usually  six,  but  some- 
times five,  seven,  or  very  rarely  eight,  are  freckled  buff,  being  thickly  speckled  with  pale 
brown  on  a creamy  ground,  with  at  times  a slender  scrawled  streak  or  two  of  black  ; they 


Photo  by  J.  T.  Newman]  [Bcrkhamsted, 

SWIFT. 


The  Swift,  from  its  screaming  note,  is  often  called  Screecher,  sometimes  even  Screech-owl,  though  this  name 
really  belongs  to  the  Barn-owl,  and  Swifts  are  not  related  to  Owls  at  all. 


are  practically  the  same  as  the  Grey  Wagtail’s,  in  fact.  Sometimes  a pinkish,  whitish,  or 
olive-grey  variety,  however,  occurs.  The  nests  are  well  hidden,  and  they  can  seldom  be 
found  before  May,  while  July  is  not  too  late  to  find  them,  as  the  bird  sometimes  breeds 
twice  in  the  summer.  The  Yellow  Wagtail  breeds  pretty  generally  over  England,  except 
in  the  extreme  south-west,  but  only  in  the  south  of  Scotland — though  there  is  a record  of 
its  breeding  in  the  Orkneys,  and  it  has  been  identified  also  in  the  Hebrides,  Shetlands  and 
Fair  Isles,  and  in  Ireland  is  very  local,  having  only  been  found  breeding  in  Ulster,  Connaught, 
and  near  Dublin.  Abroad  it  mostly  breeds  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  Europe,  being,  like 
our  Pied  Wagtail,  a localised  western  form  ; it  winters  in  West  Africa. 

In  flight  the  Yellow  Wagtail  is  less  powerful  than  either  the  Grey  or  Pied  Wagtails. 
Although  it  usually  dodges  a Hawk  with  ease,  its  ordinary  course  through  the  air  consists  of 
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long,  deliberate  loops,  with  quick  flutters  between.  Being  a “field”  Wagtail,  and  not  a “water” 
Wagtail,  it  is  most  commonly  seen  searching  for  insects  round  the  noses  and  feet  of  grazing 
cattle  in  marsh-pastures  and  water-meadows.  While  thus  engaged,  it  permits  you  to 
approach  within  a yard  or  two  ; and  you  may  even  see  it  driven  with  the  cattle  for  a 
considerable  distance.  From  this  habit  it  is  known  in  some  parts  of  Britain  as  the  Cow- 
bird  ; and  from  its  arrival  when  the  barley  is  springing,  and  departing  when  the  barley 
has  been  harvested,  it  is  also  called  in  some  districts  the  Barley-bird.  Another  title, 
Ray  s Wagtail,”  and  its  alternative  Latin  name,  “ rail,”  have  been  given  in  honour  of  the 

distinguished  ornithologist  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  “ Common 
Field  Wagtail  ” is  perhaps  the  most 
scientifically  correct  of  its  English 
names  ; but  another,  “ Little  Shep- 
herdess,” bestowed  upon  the  bird  in 
France,  seems  peculiarly  appropriate, 
in  view  of  the  title  of  “ Little  Washer- 
woman ” given  to  the  Pied  Wagtail, 
as  in  Portugal.  In  conjunction,  the 
two  names  neatly  emphasise  the 
different  habits  of  the  “ field  ” and 
“ water  ” Wagtails,  and  also  accord 
with  the  differences  in  the  plumage : 
the  “ Shepherdess  ” being  clad  in 
russet  and  yellow  and  the  “ Laun- 
dress ” in  neat  grey,  black  and  white. 

In  Britain  the  Yellow  Wagtail 
is  one  of  our  most  regular  and  best- 
known  migrants,  arriving,  according 
to  rustic  tradition,  shortly  before  Lady 
Day  and  departing  immediately  after 
Michaelmas.  In  some  cultivated  dis- 
tricts on  the  east  coast  it  is  often  the 
first  summer  bird  to  be  seen,  and  it 
is  then  noticeable  that  the  earliest 
Yellow  Wagtails  are  more  brilliantly 
coloured,  i.e.,  more  canary-like  in  the 
contrasting  bright  yellow  and  rich 
greenish-olive  of  their  plumage,  than 
those  which  follow  after  and  remain 
to  breed.  No  doubt  these  fine-coloured  birds  pass  on  ; and  they  probably  represent  the 
type  of  the  species  in  the  most  northerly  part  of  its  winter  range. 

Like  the  Pied  “ water  ” Wagtail,  however,  this  Yellow  “ field  ” Wagtail  is  now  a western 
bird,  having  a very  restricted  range,  which  does  not  extend  farther  to  the  east  than  West 
Holland  and,  it  is  said,  Heligoland,  and  only  includes  in  addition  West  France  and,  sparingly, 
Portugal,  It  is,  therefore,  possibly  on  the  way  to  ultimate  extinction,  owing  to  the  annual 
mortality  in  migration.  Its  place  would  no  doubt  be  gradually  taken  by  the  Blue-headed 
Wagtail,  m the  same  way  that  the  White  Wagtail  now  appears  to  be  treading  on  the  heels 
of  the  Pied  Wagtail,  in  the  shifting  of  bird-life  from  east  to  west. 


Photo  copyright]  [by  J.  T.  Newman. 

SWIFT  CLINGING  TO  A TWIG;  IT  CANNOT  PERCH 
LIKE  A SWALLOW. 


t'tioto  by  S.  Crook] 


NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  SWIFT. 

The  nesting-material  is  gummed  together  by  the  sticky  saliva  which  the  bird  secretes  abundantly. 


IPreston 


Photo  by  S.  Crook 1 [Preston. 

YOUNG  SWIFT  IN  NEST. 


In  the  very  young  callow  Swift  the  wings  and  legs  are  equal  in  size  ; but  even  before  the  wings  are  feathered  they 

have  outstripped  the  legs  in  growth. 
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These  changes  are,  however,  only 
matter  of  speculation,  and  belong 
in  any  case  to  the  distant  future. 
For  the  present  we  may  rejoice  that 
so  beautiful  and  interesting  a bird 
as  the  Yellow  Wagtail  is  common  in 
summer  in  most  districts  of  England 
and  South  Scotland  and  parts  of 
Ireland.  In  the  extreme  south-west 
of  England,  however,  as  well  as  in 
Wales  and  West  Ireland,  it  does  not 
breed,  or  only  very  rarely,  being 
known  there  only  as  a migrant. 
This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact 
that  the  only  birds  which  reach  the 
extreme  west  are  some  of  those  more 
finely-coloured  birds  which  arrive 
first  and  pass  on.  The  later  migrants, 
with  less  brilliant  plumage,  which 
stay  to  breed  in  Britain,  have 
probably  a more  easterly  range  in 
winter  than  the  others,  so  that  when 
chey  come  northwards  in  spring 
they  do  not  reach  so  far  west. 

During  the  autumn  migration 
they  are  especially  abundant  on  the 
east  coast,  often  assembling  in  flocks 
on  the  marsh-pastures  near  the  sea  ; 
and,  like  other  migrant  Wagtails, 
they  may  be  watched,  as  dusk 
approaches,  collecting  by  hundreds 
to  roost  together  in  some  bed  of 
reeds  or  osiers.  At  such  times  the 
incessant  movement  of  the  birds, 
chasing  each  other  hither  and 
thither  in  twos  and  threes,  with  a 
great  display  of  the  white  edges  of  their  tails,  makes  a scene  of  remarkable  animation. 

During  this  autumn  migration  local  complaints  are  occasionally  made  by  farmers  of  the 
way  in  which  the  flocks  of  migrant  Wagtails  eat  the  leaves  of  cabbages  ; but  the  loss  thus 
rarely  caused  must  be  infinitesimal  compared  with  the  good  the  birds  do  in  the  summer. 
Probably  the  insects  which  they  catch  when  feeding  round  the  cattle  are  not  of  kinds  which 
affect  agriculture  or  even  live-stock  much  one  way  or  another  ; but  they  have  been  known 
to  exterminate  the  destructive  bean-beetle,  and,  as  in  many  districts  their  favourite  nesting- 
haunts  are  in  pea-fields  and  among  other  cultivated  crops,  it  is  certain  that  their  ceaseless 
activity  in  catching  small  insects  must  be  very  useful.  Their  staple  food  seems  to  be  two- 
winged flies  and  small  shellfish,  but  on  the  seashore  they  feed  largely  upon  sandhoppers. 

Other  favourite  haunts  are  marsh-pastures,  and  when  the  dykes  or  slow-running  streams 
are  choked  with  weeds  this  lively  “ field  ” Wagtail  becomes  semi-aquatic  enough,  spending 


Photo  by  S.  Crook] 


YOUNG  SWIFT  CLIMBING  WALL. 


[Prsston. 


Although  small,  the  feet  of  the  Swift  are  extremely  powerful  ; its  grip  is 
like  that  of  a miniature  bird  of  prey,  and  no  doubt  accounts  for  its  victory 
over  the  Sparrow  when  they  contend  for  a nest. 
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most  of  its  time  tripping  lightly  over  the  floating  masses  of  weeds  and  perpetually  jerking 
itself  up  in  the  air  after  the  flies  which  its  fairy  footfall  disturbs. 

In  such  places  its  nest  is  always  very  cleverly  hidden  in  some  hollow  sod,  with  over- 
hanging grass  or  other  herbage  ; but  the  anxiety  of  the  parents,  alternately  circling  round 
and  perching  at  a little  distance,  sometimes  even  in  trees,  with  repeated  anxious  notes, 
“ weesit,”  “ weesit,”  always  betrays  the  secret  of  the  nest’s  vicinity.  Much  careful  strategy 
is  often  needed,  however,  to  make  them  show  you  the  exact  spot  by  going  thither  ; for  they 
are  very  suspiciously  watchful,  and  so  long  as  you  remain  in  view  they  prefer  to  loiter 
tantalisingly  near,  protesting  against  your  presence. 

In  addition  to  this  note  of  anxiety,  the  Yellow  Wagtail  uses  a conversational  twitter  like 
“ tsee-tsee-sip-sip,”  and  it  also  has  a short,  brisk  song,  not  very  musical,  but  cheery. 

Occasionally,  when  cattle  are  grazing  in  the  marsh-pastures,  a Yellow  Wagtail  may  be 
seen  to  behave  in  a manner  very  different  from  the  unconcern  with  which  it  runs  about 
among  the  feet  of  the  same  animals  at  ordinary  times.  Instead,  it  may  be  seen  persistently 
leaping  up  from  the  ground  into  the  face  of  the  surprised  cow  or  bullock  and  violently 
pecking  its  nose.  This  means  that  the  animal  has  strayed  in  grazing  very  close  to  the  nest 
and  the  sitting  bird  has  run  out  to  defend  it.  In  the  end  the  animal  always  retires  and  the 
plucky  little  bird  returns  to  her  eggs.  Other  small  birds  which  nest  on  the  ground  in  fields, 
such  as  Skylarks  and  Pipits,  are  liable  to  the  same  danger  of  losing  their  nests  and  the 
contents  through  a clumsy  beast  treading  upon  them,  and  they  have  both  been  seen  to  deal 
with  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  Wagtail.  It  shows  a nice  judgment  of  animal  character  on  the 
part  of  all  three  that  they  should  not  hesitate  to  attack  a harmless  ruminant,  but  when  in 


ALPINE  SWIFT. 

Even  in  the  photograph  it  can  be  seen  that  the  back  of  this  large  species  is  lighter  than  that  of  the  Common  Swift ; 

the  abdomen  is  white. 
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danger  from  man  or  dog  the  most  that  they  will  do  is  to  flutter  on  the  ground  as  if  crippled, 
yet  taking  care  all  the  while  not  to  let  the  enemy  get  too  close. 

The  male  Yellow  Wagtail,  more  than  almost  any  other  cockbird,  constitutes  himself  the 
watchful  guardian  of  his  sitting  mate  ; and  when  you  enter  a meadow  or  pasture  where 
these  birds  are  nesting  his  calls  are  almost  continuous  and  vary  in  tone  from  a mere  note 
of  warning  that  there  is  danger  about  to  an  insistent  caution  to  sit  close  because  the  danger 
is  near,  and  suddenly,  perhaps,  to  a sharp  order  to  escape,  which  she  does  at  once.  Where 
a human  being  is  concerned  the  result  is  sometimes  merely  to  betray  the  nest  ; but  in  the  case 
of  prowling  vermin  the  code  of  signals  must  be  very  useful. 

As  with  the  Yellow  Wagtail  we  have  reached  the  last  of  the  British  Wagtails  it  may  be 


NEEDLE-TAILED  SWIFT. 


Owing  to  the  position  and  to  the  reduced  size  of  the  figures,  the  spines  terminating  the  tail-quills  cannot  be  seen  here. 


well  to  refer  here  to  two  details,  both  of  which  are  very  helpful  to  the  Wagtails  generally 
in  their  habits  of  life.  If  you  spread  the  wing  of  a Wagtail  you  will  see  that  it  has  not  a 
sharply-pointed  outline  like  that  of  the  wings  of  Swallows,  Plovers,  Terns,  and  many  other 
birds  which  are  conspicuous  for  their  powers  of  turning  and  darting  flight.  On  the  contrary, 
the  wings  are  rather  strikingly  blunt  at  the  ends,  owing  to  some  of  the  secondary  flight- 
feathers  being  very  long  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  tips  of  the  primaries.  The  advantage  of 
this  is  that  with  a broad-tipped  wing  the  bird  is  able  to  take  suddenly  powerful  strokes  which 
enable  it  to  lift  itself  upward  very  quickly.  It  is  this  lifting-power  which  is  the  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  Wagtail’s  flight  and  which  enables  it  to  overtake  insects  rising  from  the 
ground  so  easily,  as  well  as  to  evade  the  presence  of  a beast  or  swoop  of  a bird  of  prey. 

The  other  detail  is  quite  different  in  character,  though  also  useful  in  the  capture  of  flies. 


1 


BLUE-WINGED  TEAL. 

The  white  crescent  on  the  male’s  face  and  the  blue  patch  on  the  wings  of  both  sexes  are  the  striking  points  of 

this  Teal. 


AMERICAN  GREEN-WINGED  TEAL. 

The  female  is  like  that  of  our  Teal  ; the  drake  differs  in  the  white  bar  at  the  side  of  the  breast  and  the  absence  of 

the  black  and  cream  stripes  down  the  back. 
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It  is  the  presence  of  a sort  of  fence  of  small  bristles  extending  on  both  sides  from  the  bird’s 
gape.  These  bristles  are  not  nearly  so  long  as  in  the  case  of  the  Night-jar  and  other  birds 
which  capture  large  insects  on  the  wing,  but  they  serve  the  same  purpose  in  connection  with 
the  Wagtail’s  smaller  prey  : for  they  practically  widen  the  bird’s  effective  gape,  so  that  many 
an  insect  which  would  otherwise  have  struck  the  edge  of  the  gape  and  have  fallen  outside  is 
swept  inside  and  safely  caught.  All  nature  abounds  in  similar  little  devices  for  aiding 
creatures  in  the  struggle  of  their  existence,  and  there  are  very  few  of  them  which  cannot  be 
easily  understood  when  observed.  Thus  obser\  ation  and  intelligence  are  ti  e two  things  most 
needed  for  success  and  enjoyment  in  nature-study. 


COMMON  TEAL  (DRAKE). 

The  light  on  this  specimen  gives  an  impression  of  a very  light  bird,  but  it  is  really  coloured  almost  exactly  like  the 
American  Green-winged  Teal  shown  on  the  previous  page. 

WARBLER,  AQUATIC.  With  this  rare  and  interesting  little  bird  we  commence  a 
group  which  seems  in  field  practice  so  self-contained  and  “ natural  ” that  no  one  who  is  at 
all  familiar  with  British  wild  birds  in  general  will  hesitate  to  say  sometimes,  on  catching  a 
glimpse  of  some  small  bird  slipping  quickly  and  easily  as  a mouse  through  the  bushes  or 
passing  through  the  air  with  quick,  darting  and  undulating  flight,  that  it  is  “ some  kind  of 
Warbler,”  so  clearly  does  this  group  seem  to  stand  out  among  British  birds.  Yet,  curiously 
enough,  it  is  a group  which  scientists  have  so  far  failed  altogether  to  define.  It  is  true  that 
the  Warblers  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Thrushes  and  their  allies  because  their  young 
have  not  spotted  plumage  ; but  a distinction  which  only  holds  good  during  a brief  period 


Wren,  Turtle-Dove  and  Yellow  Hammer.  Eggs  of  British  Birds. 

The  Dove  is  shown  in  the  act  of  performing  its  nuptial  gliding  flight.  1.  Dotterel.  4.  Nightingale.  7.  Common  Partridge. 

2.  Common  Tern  5.  Red-necked  Phalarope.  8.  Arctic  Tern. 

3.  Pheasant.  6.  Red-legged  Partridge. 
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of  a bird’s  life  cannot  be  regarded  as  complete  or  satisfactory.  So  the  latest  systems  of 
scientific  classification  put  the  Warblers  with  the  Thrushes,  Flycatchers  and  Chats  in  one 
large  Family,  admitting  that  the  groups  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  distinct 
Families  cannot  really  be  distinguished.  But  this  arrangement  has  one  serious  drawback, 
because  the  new  large  Family  contains  so  many  varied  types  of  birds  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  draw  up  a definition  of  reasonable  length  which  will  be  precise  enough  to  distinguish 
them,  practically  the  only  detail  in  which  they  are  all  agreed  being  the  possession  of  ten 


Photo  by  C.  Reid]  * [Wishcitv,  N.B. 

TEAL  DUCKLINGS. 

Teal  Ducklings  are  perfect  miniatures  of  those  of  the  common  Wild  Duck,  with  the  same  black  and  yellow  markings,  but  only 

about  as  large  as  mice. 


primary  flight-feathers  in  each  wing.  As  no  one  wishes  to  kill  every  small  bird  he  sees  in 
order  to  find  out  its  Family  by  counting  its  primary  feathers  this  distinction  has  very  little 
value  : and  there  is  no  other.  So  it  is  fortunate  that,  in  a general  sort  of  way,  the  Warblers 
have  a certain  family  likeness  which  enables  one  to  say  with  some  confidence  upon  seeing 
one  of  almost  any  British  kind  : “ That  is  a Warbler.”  The  features  which  make  up  this 
family  likeness  are  that,  with  the  exception  of  such  extremely  rare  visitors  as  the  Great 
Reed  Warbler,  all  our  British  Warblers  are  of  small  size — the  biggest  scarcely  larger  than  a 
Sparrow — more  graceful  in  outline  and  swifter  in  flight  than  almost  any  other  small  birds 
except  the  Wagtails — which  are,  of  course,  distinguished  by  the  extreme  length  of  their  tails 
— as  well  as  more  active  and  mouselike  amongst  vegetation,  being  also  very  rarely  seen 
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out  in  the  open  except  when  flying  quickly  from  one  shelter  to  another.  These  few 
features  go  so  well  together  that  they  are  easily  carried  in  the  mind  collectively  as  the 
characteristics  of  the  Warblers,  practically  the  only  birds  which  might  be  mistaken  for 
them  being  the  Nightingale,  Robin,  Redstart  and  Goldcrest — all  birds  which  are  easily 
distinguishable  in  other  ways. 

One  or  two  of  the  Warblers,  familiarly  known  by  special  names,  as  the  Blackcap  and 
Chiff-chaff,  have  already  been  dealt  with  and  others,  such  as  the  Whitethroat,  Willow  Wren, 
and  Wood  Wren,  will  come  later  in  alphabetical  order,  but  there  remain  still  a large  number 


Photo  by  B.  Hanley ] 


NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  TEAL. 


[Selby. 


The  Teal’s  nest  is  very  like  that  of  the  Wild  Duck  in  miniature,  and  is  placed  on  the  ground,  often  a long  way  from  water,  for 

our  Teal  never  breeds  in  trees,  as  some  foreign  species  do. 


for  which  the  group-name  of  " Warbler  ” with  a distinguishing  specific  prefix  is  still  retained. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Aquatic  Warbler,  a rare  visitant,  but  probably  often  mistaken  for 
the  Sedge  Warbler,  which  it  resembles  in  its  bright  brown  plumage  with  blackish  centres  to 
the  feathers  on  the  back.  From  that  bird,  however,  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  a con- 
spicuous yellowish  or  reddish  yellow  streak  down  the  middle  of  the  crown,  dividing  the 
blackish  colour  of  the  latter  into  two  dark  stripes  above  the  wide  pale  eyebrow  stripes. 
Thus  the  top  of  the  head  might  be  described  as  being  coloured  in  five  distinct  stripes,  light 
and  dark  alternately.  This  is  so  conspicuous  that,  if  you  see  the  bird  in  a position  where  the 
crown  of  its  head  is  visible,  it  catches  your  eye  at  once  as  being  quite  different  from  the 
marking  of  any  other  Warbler  ; and  both  the  specimens  which  the  writer  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  in  England  seemed  almost  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  establish  their  identity. 


Photo  by  J.  D.  R attar] 


[ Lerwick . 


ARCTIC  TERN  AND  CHICK. 

This  gives  the  general  appearance  of  a Tern  and  its  young  well,  and  also  shows  one  type  of  nesting  site. 


Photo  by  J . V.  Rattar] 


ARCTIC  TERN  FEEDING  YOUNG. 


When  feeding  young,  Terns  do  not  disgorge  like  Gulls,  but  carry  the  food  to  them  in  their  beaks. 


[Lerwick. 
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Photo  copyright  by  Uxley  Grabham.] 

ARCTIC  TERN  PERCHED  ON  THE  BOW  OF  A FISHING-BOAT. 


This  shows  the  very  Ion?:  wings  and  small  feet  characteristic  of  Terns, 
and  also  the  typical  coloration. 


The  first  was  in  a hedge  near  a trout- 
stream  in  Norfolk,  and  the  bird  was 
hunting  for  insects  among  the  outer 
twigs  and  freely  displaying  its  striped 
crown  whenever  it  bent  down  to 
examine  a twig.  At  the  first  glance 
it  was  mistaken  for  a Goldcrest,  but 
its  bright  brown  colour,  instead  of 
green,  at  once  corrected  the  impres- 
sion and  revealed  its  identity.  After 
watching  it  for  some  time  the  writer 
could  not  help  thinking  that  a Sedge 
Warbler  would  not  have  given  such 
opportunities  for  close  and  continu- 
ous observation.  This  was  confirmed 
on  the  second  occasion  when  the 
bird,  evidently  just  arrived  on  migra- 
tion, was  watched  for  some  time  in  a 


Thames-side  garden  in  Middlesex. 
On  the  other  hand,  careful  observa- 
tion for  years  of  all  the  small  brown 
Warblers  that  could  be  sighted  among 
reeds  and  rushes  has  failed  to  bring 
to  light  another  Aquatic  Warbler, 
suggesting  either  that  it  is  not  really 
commoner  in  England  than  is  usually 
supposed,  or  that  in  its  haunts  among 
the  water  vegetation  it  is  a particu- 
larly secretive  bird.  Count  Mfihle, 
who  knows  the  little  bird  well  in  its 
Continental  summer  home,  says  that 
it  is  really  common  nowhere,  and 
that  it  dwells  by  choice  in  large  wild 
swamps,  and  must  be  sought  during 
the  summer  only  in  places  where  the 
water  is  at  least  knee-deep  with  spits 
of  dry  land  between  ditches  running 
into  it,  and  covered  with  reeds,  rushes, 
rank  grass  and  bushes.  Here,  he 
says,  it  is  a very  restless  and  lively 
bird  and  also  very  crafty,  creeping 
with  great  agility  among  the  stalks 
and  stems  of  the  tangled  vegetation, 
and  excelling  all  other  waterside 
Warblers  in  the  adroitness  of  its 
movements.  At  one  moment  it  may 
be  seen  gliding  along  like  a mouse 
near  the  ground,  on  which  it  “ never 


Photo  by  G.  Watmough  Webster  & Son]  [Chester. 

LESSER  TERNS  ON  A SHINGLE  BANK. 

The  Lesser  Tern  is  our  only  species  which  always  has  the  white  forehead. 
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hops,  but  goes  along  step  by  step  ” ; at  the  next  it  will  be  running  up  and  down  the 
perpendicular  stems  of  the  reeds  so  smoothly  and  swiftly  that  it  “ seems  to  slide  along 
without  using  its  feet  at  all.”  Since,  like  other  observers  who  know  it  well,  Count  Miihle 
constantly  compares  it  with  the  Reed  Warbler,  we  must  suppose  that  these  descriptions 
of  its  methods  of  progression  among  the  aquatic  vegetation  especially  mean  that  it  is 
more  agile  and  clever  in  its  movements  than  that  bird.  Its  ordinary  call-note  is  exactly 
like  that  of  a Reed  Warbler,  and  it  has  a loud  and  pleasing  song,  shorter  axd  less 
varied,  but  more  musical,  than  that  of  the  Sedge  Warbler.  This  song  is  usually  heard 
issuing  only  from  the  depths  of  the  reed-beds,  being  very  seldom  delivered  from  a high 


Photo  by  J . D.  Rattar]  [ Lerwick . 

ARCTIC  TERN  BROODING  YOUNG. 

The  plumage  of  Terns  in  no  way  assimilates  them  to  their  surroundings,  but  they  are  generally  well  able  to  look  after  themselves, 

the  Arctic  Tern  especially. 


position  on  the  stems  of  the  reeds  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bird  sings  sometimes 
among  trees  growing  near  the  water.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  instead  of  slinging 
its  nest  between  the  reed  stems,  it  builds,  like  the  Sedge  Warbler,  among  the  twigs  of  small 
bushes  and  herbage  growing  in  or  near  the  water.  Its  habits,  in  fact,  sometimes  resemble 
those  of  the  Reed  Warbler  and  sometimes  those  of  the  Sedge  Warbler  ; while,  unlike  both, 
after  the  breeding  season  it  often  shows  a liking  for  cultivated  ground.  Its  breeding  range  on 
the  Continent  is  rather  restricted  and  it  does  not  reach  Asia.  In  Northern  and  Central  Europe 
it  is  only  known  with  certainty  to  breed  regularly  in  Germany  and  Holland,  and  some 
authorities  even  regard  it  as  only  an  accidental  visitor  to  the  latter  country.  During 
migration  it  is  abundant  in  Italy — where  it  also  breeds,  as  well  as  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia — 
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and  the  South  of  France,  but  occurs  only  rarely  in  the  North  of  France  and  Belgium.  It 
breeds,  however,  in  Algeria,  and  Mr.  Salvin  has  recorded  it  as  nesting  freely  in  the  Atlas 
region  of  Africa.  When,  therefore,  it  occurs  in  Britain  the  bird  is  a straggler  beyond  its 
northernmost  summer  range,  its  winter  home  being  in  Africa. 

Lord  Lilford  describes  it  as  less  of  a reed-loving  species  than  the  Sedge  and  Reed 
Warblers,  and  Mr.  Seebohm  agrees  that  its  home  is  more  in  the  diversified  swamps  than  in 
the  large  reed-beds,  choosing  ditches  and  ponds  which  abound  in  coarse  aquatic  vegetation, 
and  being  especially  partial  to  sedges,  in  which  it  delights  to  hide,  as  well  as  among  tangles 


Photo  by  R.  B.  Lodge]  [Enfield. 

BLACK  TERN. 

The  Black  Tern  and  its  allies  build  quite  large  nests  on  aquatic  vegetation,  and  are  essentially  fresh-water  birds. 


of  wild  roses,  brambles,  and  other  thorny  bushes,  amid  which  it  conceals  itself  on  the  least 
approach  of  danger 

The  nest,  as  stated  above,  is  never  slung  between  the  reeds  above  the  water  like  a 
Reed  Warbler’s,  but  on  the  other  hand  is  never  resting  actually  on  the  ground,  although 
seldom  more  than  a foot  or  so  above  it,  the  stalks  of  adjacent  plants  and  twigs  of 
surrounding  bushes  being  woven  into  its  sides,  as  in  a Sedge  Warbler’s  nest.  It  is  made 
of  coarse  grass  outside  with  finer  grass,  rootlets  and  a neat  lining  of  horsehair  inside  ; but 
more  varied  materials,  as  spiders’  webs,  the  seeding  fluff  of  cotton  grass,  and  a few  soft 
feathers,  are  also  sparingly  used.  Thus  situated  and  composed  the  nest  exactly  resembles  the 
Sedge  Warbler’s,  except  that  it  is  smaller;  and  the  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  also  very 
slightly  smaller,  besides  being  brighter  and  smoother,  as  well  as  less  yellow  in  general  tint. 


COMMON  TERN  ALIGHTING  AT  NEST  IN  SAND. 
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The  bird’s  autumn  plumage  is  said  to  be  more  russet  in  general  hue  than  in  spring  ; 
and  the  immature  birds,  after  the  first  moult,  are  distinguished  from  old  birds  by  dark 
streaks  on  the  neck  and  flanks.  The  first  Aquatic  Warbler  noticed  as  such  in  this  country 
was  shot  in  1853  in  an  old  brick  pit  at  Hove  by  Mr.  Pratt,  but  it  is  a curious  fact  that  in 
Hunt’s  “ British  Ornithology,”  published  at  Norwich  in  1815,  the  picture  given  as  that  of 
the  Sedge  Warbler  was  undoubtedly  drawn  by  mistake  from  an  Aquatic  Warbler,  which 
was,  therefore,  probably  killed  in  Norfolk  about  that  time. 

WARBLER,  ARCTIC  WILLOW-,  see  WREN,  ARCTIC  WILLOW-. 


Phoio  by  Cr.  C.  5 . Ingram]  [ Cardiff . 

COMMON  TERN  ALIGHTING. 


The  pose  here  is  very  good,  but  the  lighting  makes  the  bird  look  much  darker  than  it  really  is. 


WARBLER,  BARRED.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  from  Central  Europe  to  Central  Asia. 
Much  like  Garden  Warbler,  but  as  large  as  Nightingale,  with  yellow  eyes  and  dark  bars 
on  plumage,  especially  in  male.  Young  without  the  bars.  Nest  substantial,  in  a bush 
or  tree  ; eggs  somewhat  like  Grey  Wagtail’s,  but  much  larger.  This  species  winters  in 
North-east  Africa.  The  Barred  Warbler  justifies  its  name  by  differing  from  all  other 
Warblers  in  having  both  the  upper  and  under  tail-coverts,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  its 
plumage,  marked  with  bars.  On  the  upper  surface  the  bars  are  slate  colour  on  ashy-grey  ; 
below  they  are  ashy-grey  on  whitish.  The  plumage  of  the  young,  however,  lacks  these 
bars,  and  an  immature  bird,  being  also  browner  in  hue,  looks  very  like  an  overgrown 
Garden  Warbler — the  exact  size  of  this  species  being  best  understood  perhaps  from  the  fact 
that  it  measures  half  an  inch  more  than  a House  Sparrow.  Practically  all  of  this  difference. 
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Photo  by  A.  H . Bishop] 

NESTLINGS  OF  COMMON  TERN. 

Tern’s  nestlings,  like  those  of  Gulls,  are  able  to  run  about,  but  do  not  do 
so  much. 


however,  is  caused  by  its  more 
slender  “ Warbler  ” shape  in  contrast 
with  the  stocky  outline  of  the 
Sparrow.  Among  all  the  Warblers 
it  is  most  easily  identified  in  life  by 
the  colour  of  its  eyes,  which  are  of 
such  a very  pale  colour  as  to  appear 
white. 

The  exact  breeding  range  of  the 
Barred  Warbler  may  be  defined  as 
Central  and  Southern  Europe,  with 
Southern  Russia  and  Turkestan, 
whence  it  goes  south  in  autumn 
to  winter  in  Africa,  passing  through 
the  South  of  France,  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Asia  Minor  ; but  those  which 
breed  in  Central  Asia  appear  to 
winter  in  the  countries  bordering 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  return  journey  is  made  by  the  same  route,  but  the  bird’s  arrivals  in 
this  country  practically  occur  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  from  August  to  November, 
as  stragglers  from  the  autumn  migration,  which  have  been  carried  by  strong  east  winds  to 
the  west  instead  of  to  the  south.  When  this  happens,  birds  which  are  carried  beyond  Europe 
altogether  and  over  the  Atlantic  are  sometimes  saved,  temporarily  at  any  rate,  by  a west 
wind,  which  carries  them  back  to  Ireland.  This  explains  why  rare  birds  which,  like  the 
Barred  Warbler,  are  only  known  otherwise  as  immigrants  on  the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain, 
occasionally  appear  also  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and  in  the  outlying  islands  off  North 
Scotland — Mayo  in  Ireland,  Skye,  and  the  Hebrides  being  three  of  the  places  whence 
Barred  Warblers  have  been  recorded.  The  earliest  record  for  the  British  Isles  was  about 
the  year  1879,  and  since  then  about  thirty  records  have  been  made. 

In  some  of  its  habits,  such  as  eating  much  small  fruit,  especially  elderberries,  this  species 
resembles  the  Blackcap,  and 
its  song  has  even  been  com- 
pared to  the  music  of  that 
songster.  Other  observers 
have,  however,  likened  its 
song  to  the  tuneless  chatter 
of  the  Whitethroat,  which  it 
also  resembles  in  its  habit 
of  tossing  itself  up  into  the 
air  when  singing  and  contin- 
uing to  sing  as  it  descends 
with  outspread  wings  and 
tail.  Like  the  Whitethroat 
also,  it  frequently  uses  a 
sharp  note  like  “ chek  ” or 

“ tchak  ” as  it  creeps  through  vhoto  by  c w_  Coltltrupi  ,£.  Dulwich. 

the  undergrowth  — whence  EGGS  OF  COMMON  TERN  ON  BEACH. 

English  rustics  give  to  the  In  this  situation  the  eggs  are  remarkably  well  protected. 
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Whitethroat  the  name  of  “ Nettle-jack  ” — and  it  also  uses  the  Whitethroat’s  snarling  note 
of  “ jarr”  or  “ rhar  ” when  the  fledged  family  is  skulking  in  the  bushes.  Unlike  both  of  the 
other  species  mentioned,  however,  which  build  such  light  and  transparent  cradles  for  nests 
that  one  often  wonders  that  they  support  the  weight  of  the  young,  the  Barred  Warbler  makes 
a bulky  structure — often  described  as  half  globular  in  shape — rather  untidy  outside  but  very 
neat  and  round  inside.  The  materials  used  are  dried  grass-stalks  and  roots,  generally,  according 
to  Mr.  Seebohm,  with  some  small  plants  mixed  with  them,  the  whole  roughly  felted  together 
with  cobwebs,  thistledown  or  wool,  and  lined  with  fine  rootlets,  cobwebs  and  horsehair. 
This,  habit  of  using  horsehair  as  lining  for  nests  is  very  common  among  small  birds 


GULL-BILLED  TERN 

This  species  resembles  a Gull  not  only  in  the  shape  of  its  bill,  but  in  being  higher  on  the  legs  than  Terns  generally. 


generally,  the  hairs  being  collected  from  the  posts,  tree-trunks,  etc.,  on  which  the  animals 
rub  themselves,  and  also  from  the  brambles  and  thorns  on  which  the  horse,  when  it 
swishes  its  long  tail,  is  liable  to  leave  some  of  its  long  hairs. 

From  the  prevalence  of  this  instinctive  liking  for  horsehair  as  a nest-material  among 
small  birds  of  all  kinds  in  all  countries  one  might  suppose  it  to  have  a very  ancient  origin, 
dating  back  to  times  before  the  different  races  of  birds  separated  from  one  another  in  the 
course  of  evolution.  But  this  cannot  have  been  the  case,  because  to  most  species  of  birds 
horses  were  quite  unknown,  and  it  is  only  within  recent  times  that  human  civilisation  has 
brought  the  small  birds  of  marsh  and  thicket  into  contact  with  domesticated  horses,  or,  at 
least,  the  posts  and  hedges  on  which  they  leave  so  much  of  their  hair.  So  far  as  it  goes, 
therefore,  the  widespread  habit  of  using  horsehair  as  lining  for  their  nests  must  be  regarded 


CASPIAN  TERN. 

The  very  rowerful  bill  and  comparatively  short  tail  are  noticeable  features  of  this  giant  Tern. 


ROSEATE  TERN. 

The  distinctive  points  of  this  Tern  are  the  long  tail,  pink  breast,  and  black  beak. 
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as  evidence  of  the  power  of  small  birds  to  adapt  their  habits  to  circumstances.  On  the  other 
hand  we  may  doubt  whether  it  is  a habit  which  Nature  will  permit  to  continue  long,  because 
it  is  rather  dangerous  material  to  use,  cases  in  which  small  birds  have  met  miserable  deaths 
through  getting  their  heads  or  feet  caught  in  a loop  of  the  horsehair,  which  they  were 
twisting  into  their  nests,  being  not  very  unusual. 

Like  others  of  its  family,  the  Barred  Warbler  conceals  its  nest  cleverly  in  spite  of  its  size, 
usually  in  a thorn  bush  within  a foot  or  so  of  the  ground.  Sometimes  even  it  is  almost 
resting  on  the  ground  ; but  occasionally  it  is  placed  quite  high,  Mr.  Seebohm  mentioning  one 


Photo  by  T.  M . Blackman ] 


LITTLE  TERN  ON  NEST. 


[Preston. 


This  is  the  mcst  fairy-like  of  British  birds  ; in  addition  to  its  small  size,  its  yellow  beak  and  feet  mark  it  off  from  our  other!  ems. 


that  was  found  among  the  topmost  twigs  of  a birch-tree  at  a height  of  25  feet  from  the 
ground. 

There  are  usually  four  or  five,  rarely  six  eggs,  and  in  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the 
Grey  Wagtail  they  depart  from  the  ordinary  Warbler  type,  which  is  much  more  distinctly 
marked.  Sometimes,  indeed,  th^  Barred  Warbler  has  a clutch  of  well-marked  eggs,  when 
they  are  most  like  those  of  the  Whitethroat  ; but,  as  a rule,  the  olive-brown  spots  on  the 
creamy  ground  are  so  faintly  indicated  as  to  appear  almost  obsolete,  only  the  under-markings 
of  violet-grey  being  distinctly  visible. 

In  scientific  classification  the  Barred  Warbler  very  rightly  heads  the  group  which  includes 
both  the  Whitethroats  and  the  Blackcap  noticed  in  earlier  portions  of  this  work  ; and  its 
general  colouring,  as  in  their  case,  shows  transitions  between  brown  and  grey  on  the  upper 
surface  and  whitish  below.  Like  them,  it  avoids  mountainous  districts,  haunting  hedges  and 
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I’hoto  copyright  by  Oxley  Grabham .] 

EGGS  OF  LESSER  TERN. 

These  are  conspicuous  enough,  as  they  have  been  laid  on  sand. 


thickets,  especially  those  which  are 
thorny.  Like  them,  in  spring  on  first 
arrival  it  frequents  trees,  in  which  it 
sings  much,  coming  nearer  to  the 
ground  level  for  the  breeding  season, 
and  also  remaining  in  the  hedges  and 
thickets  when  the  young  are  fledged. 
Its  strongest  likeness  to  the  White- 
throat  is  seen  if  you  come  upon  it 
suddenly  when  it  is  on  the  outside  of 
a fence  ; then  it  raises  the  feathers 
on  its  crown  like  a crest,  jerks  up 
its  tail,  utters  a harsh  ejaculation,  and 
dives  down  into  the  hedge.  There — 
again  like  the  Whitethroat — it  seems 
never  still,  slipping  from  twig  to  twig 
and  passing  along  with  a rapidity 
which  scarcely  accords  with  its  com- 
paratively large  size  and  clumsy  appearance.  It  is  not  only  restless,  but  very  jealous 
and  quarrelsome,  driving  away  all  suspected  rivals  out  of  its  hunting-ground,  and  it  often 
indicates  the  vicinity  of  the  nest  by  its  persistent  activity  in  chasing  away  all  small  birds 
which  venture  near.  At  such  times  its  song  is  heard  continuously  from  early  morning  until 
late  evening,  and  it  often  sings  on  the  wing — a loud  and  melodious  song,  much  like  that  of 
the  Garden  Warbler  in  character.  In  the  autumn  the  young  males,  like  those  of  other 
Warblers  of  hedge  and  thicket,  may  be  heard  asserting  the  dignity  of  their  sex  by  “ snapping 
and  croaking  to  all  comers,”  remaining  all  the  time  carefully  hidden  themselves.  In 
Yarkand  the  natives  think 
so  highly  of  its  song  that 
they  call  it  Bulbul,  i.e., 

Nightingale.  They  also  credit 
it  with  being  one  of  the 
husbands  of  Cuckoos — per- 
haps on  account  of  its  grey- 
barred  plumage— for,  accord- 
ing to  them,  all  Cuckoos  are 
hens,  and  mate  with  certain 
species  of  other  birds,  or 
even  with  frogs  ! 


Photo  by  R.  Chislett]  [ Rotherham . 

EGGS  OF  LITTLE  TERN  IN  SHINGLE. 

Here  the  eggs  have  been  deposited  in  the  right  environment  for  protection. 


WARBLER,  BLYTH’S 
REED-.  Rare  visitor,  breed- 
ing from  Russia  eastwards 
to  Nepaul ; nest  low  down  in 
a bush  ; not  open,  but  a loose 
ball  of  grass  with  an  entrance 
in  the  side.  Eggs  very  vari- 
able, densely  speckled  all  over 
with  brown,  nearly  hiding  the 
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dull  white  ground,  or  clear  white  spotted  with  brown,  or  pale  pink  spotted  with  mauve  and 
chestnut.  Bird  distinguished  from  Common  Reed-Warbler  by  being  duller  with  slightly 
longer  tail  and  lighter-coloured  legs,  and  uttering  a sharp  “ chick,  chick,”  as  call-note, 
like  the  striking  of  steel  on  flint.  It  is  not  so  exclusively  a water-side  bird,  and  is  found 
in  bushy  cover  and  often  in  gardens.  In  winter  it  goes  as  far  south  as  Ceylon  and  Pegu. 

WARBLER,  CETTI’S.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  South  Europe  and  North  Africa 
east  to  Central  Asia.  Very  like  the  Nightingale  in  colour,  only  more  rufous,  and  the  Grass- 


Photo  by  G.  C.  S.  Ingram']  [ Cardiff . 

LESSER  TERN  IN  FLIGHT 

The  flight  of  Terns  is  not  swa'low-Iike,  in  spite  of  their  shape,  but  a more  easy  and  elegant  version  of  the  Gull's  flight. 


hopper  Warbler  in  size  and  shape,  except  that  the  tapering  tail  is  shorter  and  broader  ; 
feathers  below  the  tail  drab.  It  has  a pale  eye-stripe  and  a white  throat,  shading  gradually 
downwards  to  the  brownish-grey  of  the  flanks.  Nest  a deep  cup  placed  in  a bush  near 
water  ; eggs  plain  brick-red,  which  fades  to  a dull  pink.  The  characteristic  rounded  and 
slightly  tapering  tail  is  due  to  the  graduation  in  length  of  the  ten  feathers,  the  central  pair 
being  equally  the  longest  and  all  of  them  having  rounded  tips.  By  having  only  ten,  instead 
of  twelve,  feathers  in  its  tail  this  species  is  distinguished  for  museum  purposes  from  all  other 
Warblers. 

The  feature,  however,  which  immediately  attracts  attention  to  Cetti’s  Warbler  as  a 
distinct  species  is  its  very  loud  and  very  abrupt  song  of  three  short  bars,  which  both  com- 
mences and  ends  with  startling  suddenness.  It  is  generally  heard  issuing  from  the  tangles  of 
vegetation  in  swamps  or  along  the  banks  of  rivers  where  there  is  thick  jungle  of  brambles,. 


I- 

jcl 


LITTLE  TERN  ALIGHTING  AT  NEST. 
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SANDWICH  TERN. 

The  bird  on  the  left  is  in  winter  plumage,  when  all  the  black-capped  Terns  show  less  black  on  the  head. 


reeds,  willow-herbs,  and  other  tall  and  dense  waterside  herbage.  But  the  bird  sings  all  the 
year  round,  and  its  sudden  outburst  of  song  from  some  dense  cover  is  most  surprising  in 
winter,  especially  as  its  notes  resemble  those  of  a Nightingale,  a class  of  music  which  is  rare 
at  that  season.  For  this  reason  Cetti’s  Warbler  has  a high  reputation  as  a leading  songster 
of  Southern  Europe,  and  is  known  in  Sardinia  as  the  “Nightingale  of  Fiume.” 

Considerable  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  record — of  one  having 
been  killed  in  Sussex  in  1904 — by  which  Cetti’s  Warbler  has  been  given  a place  on  the 
British  list  ; and  some  authorities  pass  it  over.  But,  as  it  occurs  all  over  Southern  Europe, 
and  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  South  of  France  in  winter,  one  is  rather  surprised  that 
it  has  not  been  more  often  recorded.  Its  wings,  however,  are  by  no  means  powerful  or 
well  adapted  for  continuous  flight,  and  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  it  is  resident  in  some 
countries,  although  it  ranges  as  far  as  Egypt,  Algeria  and  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlas 
region  in  Africa.  Wherever  it  is  found,  the  bird,  in  spite  of  its  loud  and  arresting  voice, 
is  very  shy,  more  so  even  than  the  other  Warblers  which  hide  among  waterside  vegetation  ; 
and  if  by  chance  it  climbs  up  a branch  or  tall  reed-stem  when  searching  for  food  and  finds 
itself  exposed  to  view  it  drops  down  out  of  sight  as  if  shot.  When  it  is  thus  hunting 
through  the  thickets  its  two-syllabled  call-note  of  “ tchuk-tchuk  ” is  uttered  ceaselessly  ; 
and  if  the  bird  -.imagines  itself  pursued  by  an  enemy  it  makes  its  way  to  some  distance, 
calling  all  the.  time,  and  then  quickly  and  silently  slips  back  to  the  point  from  which  it 
started.  No  doubt  this  device  must  often  throw  off  its  natural  enemies.  The  nest  is 
sometimes  built  in  a dead  bramble  over  the  water,  but  more  often  in  a bush  or  other  thick 
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vegetation  by  the  waterside.  The  bird’s  food  is  rather  more  varied  than  that  of  other 
Warblers,  including  worms,  small  molluscs,  and  green  seeds  of  waterside  plants,  besides, 
of  course,  insects. 

WARBLER,  DARTFORD  This  scarce  and  local  little  bird  is  smaller  than  a Blue  Tit, 
with  a comparatively  long  tail  and  dark  plumage,  slaty  above  and  chestnut  below,  the 
male  being  darker  and  more  richly-tinted  than  the  female  ; the  eyes  are  orange.  It  is  quite 
unlike  any  other  British  Warbler,  but  many  of  its  actions  and  features  suggest  the  Lesser 
Whitethroat,  although,  of  course,  its  dark  hues  of  slate  and  auburn  are  totally  diffeient 
from  the  other’s  brownish-grey  and  white.  It  is  also  distinguished  by  a tail  as  long  as  its 
head  and  body,  and  its  short  wings,  which  are  not  even  as  long  as  its  tail.  The  remarkable, 
fiery  colour  of  its  orange  eyes,  with  red  lids,  is  also  very  distinctive.  In  the  last  striking 
respect  it  is  curious  that  the  Dartford  Warbler  and  the  Long-tailed  Tit  should  be  alike, 
seeing  that  they  are  both  also  very  small  birds  with  very  long  tails  ; but  what  connection 
there  can  be  between  these  features  and  red  eyelids  is  not  easily  guessed.  The  female  is 
paler,  almost  cinnamon  colour,  below,  and  the  young  are  paler  still,  of  a tawny  buff.  They 
are  also  chocolate  brown,  instead  of  slate,  above.  In  winter  plumage  the  Dartford  Warbler 
is  darker,  almost  sooty-brown  on  the  back,  and  its  thin  white  moustachial  streak,  made  by 
the  white  tips  to  the  feathers  of  the  throat,  is  much  plainer.  It  haunts  furze-covered  places 
- — whence  it  is  often  called  the  Furze  Wren — building  a deep  and  thin-walled  cup-shaped 


SOOTY  TERN 


The  Sooty  Tern  is  a singularly  striking-looking  species  close  at  hand,  but  is  not  so  conspicuous  at  a distance  as  the  light  Terns. 
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nest  of  dead  furze,  moss,  and  grass-stems,  which  it  lines  with  finer  grass  and  wool ; the  nest 
is  placed  in  heather  or  on  the  dead  stems  at  the  bottom  of  the  furze-bushes.  The  four  or 
five  eggs  are  like  small  Whitethroats’,  being  white  spotted  with  two  shades  of  brown  and 
grey,  and  with,  at  times,  a green  or  creamy  tinge  in  the  ground-colour  ; but  they  run  darker 
than  Whitethroats’  eggs,  and  the  markings  are  sharper.  They  may  be  first  found  in  April, 
but  a second  brood  is  produced  later.  This  bird,  which,  unlike  all  our  other  Warblers,  is 
a resident  here,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  south  of  England,  but  also  breeds  nearly  as  far 
north  as  Yorkshire,  although  authentic  records  of  this  are  rare.  Even  in  the  south  its 
tenure  of  the  localities  where  it  is  well  known  becomes  at  times  precarious;  and  after 

the  severe  winters  of  1880- 
81,  1886-87,  and  1915-16  it 
appeared  to  become  extinct 
in  nearly  all.  Each  time, 
however,  it  began  to  reap- 
pear several  years  later,  and 
probably  a few  pairs  always 
escaped.  These  vicissitudes 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  Dart- 
ford  Warbler  as  a resident 
British  bird  show  that  the 
south  of  England  is  really 
the  extreme  northern  limit 
of  its  possible  range  here. 
In  ordinary  years  it  thrives 
well  enough,  multiplying 
until  on  some  gorse  - clad 
commons  of  Surrey  and 
Hampshire  it  becomes  a 
common  object  of  a country 
ramble  on  any  day  in  the 
year.  Then  there  comes  an 
exceptionally  severe  winter, 
and  for  several  years  after 
that  you  may  visit  those 
commons  repeatedly  for  the 
express  purpose  of  discover- 
ing the  little  bird,  but  in 

vain.  These  facts  illustrate  well  the  way  in  which  Nature  delimits  the  frontiers  beyond 
which  a creature  is  not  allowed  to  spread.  In  the  case  of  the  Dartford  Warbler  the 
surprising  thing  is  not  that  it  cannot  establish  itself  further  north,  but  that  it  is  able 
to  cling  as  a resident  even  to  the  south  ; for,  in  addition  to  its  Warbler  blood,  which 
one  would  expect  to  call  it  to  the  sunny  Mediterranean  when  our  grey  autumn  grows 
chill,  the  bird  seems  to  be  quite  the  feeblest  of  its  clan,  and  therefore  the  last  to  be 
expected  to  remain  for  the  winter  in  a country  where  even  its  distant  relatives,  the 
robust  Thrush-birds,  die  of  starvation  when  the  weather  is  severe.  You  have  only  to 
watch  the  little  bird  when  it  commits  itself,  as  it  rarely  does,  to  a flight  of  any  length  in 
the  open  to  see  how  heavily  handicapped  it  seems  to  be  for  the  struggle  of  existence.  With 
its  long  tail  trailing  straight  out  behind  it,  and  its  short  wings  fluttering  incessantly,  it 


Photo  by  R.  B.  Lodge ] [ Enfield . 

WHITE-WINGED  BLACK  TERN  ON  NEST. 

The  nest  is  like  that  of  the  Black  Tern,  the  bird  is  distinguished  by  its  more 
strongly  contrasted  colouring. 


WHISKERED  TERN. 

This,  though  an  ally  of  the  Black  and  White-Winged  Black  Terns,  is  in  colouring  more  like  the  ordinary  Terns. 


WHITE-WINGED  BLACK  TERN 


This  is  the  only  bird  of  the  Gull  group  in  which  the  wings  are  lighter  than  the  body  : “ white-winged  sea-birds  ’ usually  have 

grey  wings  and  white  bodies. 
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Photo  copyright  by  Wm.  Farren.] 

THICK-KNEES  OR  STONE-PLOVERS  SQUATTING. 

Although  this  position  does  not  show  the  long  legs  of  the  birds,  the 
conspicuous  light  colour  of  the  eyes  and  bdl  is  noticeable. 


appears  fitted  only  for  life  where  food 
is  always  easily  available  within  a few 
yards’  range.  And,  after  all,  that  is 
really  the  secret  of  its  continued  exist- 
ence on  our  furzy  heaths  and  commons. 
The  furze  is  an  inexhaustible  store- 
house of  small  insect-life  all  the  year 
round,  and  the  little  Dartford  Warbler 
has  brought  the  art  of  living  among 
the  furze  to  perfection.  To  see  one 
twenty  yards  from  a furze-clump  is 
a rare  experience,  and  in  the  south 
of  England  it  is  seldom  that  heavy 
and  continuous  snow  so  covers  and 
permeates  the  furze-clumps  that  the 
Dartford  Warbler  cannot  find  his  meals 
within  their  thick  recesses.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  abandon  the  shelter 
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of  the  furze  in  winter  sometimes  and  take  to  the  open  country  ; and  after  an  unbroken 
series  of  mild  winters  we  always  find  that  the  numbers  of  Dartford  Warblers  have  risen 
to  the  normal  standard  again,  but  only  in  those  southern  localities  which  the  experience 
of  ages  has  shown  suitable  for  the  survival  of  at  least  one  or  two  pairs  even  in  the  worst 
winters  ; and  the  extremely  limited  size  of  these  localities  is  often  surprising,  for  on  a 
common  extending  over  several  miles  these  Warblers  will  be  found  year  after  year  domiciled 
in  only  one  small  corner  of  it,  perhaps  not  more  than  a hundred  yards  square. 

In  the  summer  the  Dartford  Warbler  is  delightfully  interesting.  When  you  approach 
its  haunt  it  always  seems  to  discover  you  before  you  discover  it,  and  its  impatient  little 
protest  of  “ pitt-r-r-r  ” is  the  first  notice  you  get  of  its  presence.  Then  you  usually 

catch  sight  of  it  poised  upon 
the  topmost  point  of  a furze- 
bush  with  its  long  tail  up- 
turned at  the  same  angle  as 
a cock-pheasant  carries  his, 
and  at  the  same  instant  the 
Warbler  dives  into  the  middle 
of  the  furze-bush  beneath  him. 
There  is  no  preparation  for 
that  dive,  such  as  an  upward 
leap  to  give  it  impetus.  It 
is  like  the  dive  of  a dab- 
chick  in  the  water.  The  bird 
simply  disappears  where  it 
was.  And  it  is  no  use  ex- 
amining that  furze-bush.  By 
quick,  devious  paths  the 
little  Warbler  has  threaded 
its  way  through  that  bush, 
and  the  next,  and  the  next. 


■I 

Photo  by  IV.  F.  Piggott] 
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[ Leighton  Buzzard. 


THICK-KNEE  OR  STONE-CURLEW. 


The  bird  has  a curious  way  of  rushing  about  in  the  evening  with  its  wings 
expanded. 
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without  the  slightest  rustle  to  be- 
tray its  progress.  And  the  next  thing 
that  happens  is  “ pitt-r-r-r  ” from 
the  summit  of  a furze-bush  several 
clumps  away.  In  this  amazingly 
clever  performance  the  Dartford 
Warbler  is  specially  assisted  by  the 
very  features  which  seem  to  handi- 
cap it  so,  when  it  essays  a flight  in 
the  open  like  other  birds.  It  is  a 
flip  of  the  long  tail  which  achieves 
the  sudden  dive,  and  the  shortness 
of  the  wings  enable  it  to  slip  through 
twisting  narrow  passages  among  the 
thorns  without  a hitch  or  rustle. 

The  Wren,  perpetually  slipping 
mouselike  through  hedges  and  under- 
growth, is  similarly  aided  by  the 
extreme  shortness  of  its  feeble  wings,  by  which  it  is  handicapped  in  flight  equally  with 
the  Dartford  Warbler.  Indeed,  the  latter  has  often  been  aptly  described  as  “ looking 
like  a black  Wren  ” on  the  wing.  When  a male  Dartford  Warbler  is  singing  near  his 
nest  he  always  looks  as  fierce  as  such  a mite  can  look,  with  crest  erect,  puffed-out  throat, 
and  fiery  eyes  ; and,  if  you  insist  upon  approaching,  there  is  special  emphasis  in  his 
lengthened  note  of  protest,  which  cannot  really  be  expressed  in  writing,  though  efforts 
to  do  so,  varying  from  “ ptirru  ” to  “ spit-at-you  ” have  often  been  made.  Another 
indescribable  sound  used  by  this  bird  as  a note  of  domestic  anxiety  is  something  like 
“ tc-tc-tc,”  suggesting  that  inarticulate  sound  of  human  vexation  which  is  most 
inadequately  written  as  “ tut-tut-tut.”  In  addition  to  these  notes,  the  Dartford  Warbler 
has  a gentle  and  pleasing  song,  with  little  bubbling  notes  often  repeated  in  it.  In  going 
to  the  nest  the  parent  bird  of  either 
sex  always  seems  to  pass  through 
several  bushes  leading  to  it,  so  that 
its  disappearance  into  a bush,  even 
if  carrying  nest  material  or  food,  is 
no  real  indication  of  the  exact 
locality  of  the  nest  ; but  if  you 
should  succeed  in  discovering  the 
female  sitting  on  the  nest  when  it 
contains  incubated  eggs  or  young, 
she  will  leave  it  with  reluctance, 
fluttering  slowly  away  with  her 
tail  expanded  fanwise,  as  if  hoping 
to  divert  your  attention  from  the 
nest  to  herself ; and  as  soon  as  the 
young  are  fledged  they  seem  to 
possess  all  the  gifts  of  their  parents, 
including  the  disappearing  dive  into 
the  thickest  furze.  While  in  the  nest 


YOUNG  THICK-KNEES  STARTLED. 

The  young  Thick-knee,  and  indeed  the  adult,  often  protect  themselves  by 
lying  out  flat  like  many  ground  creatures. 


THICK-KNEE  BROODING  IN  HEAT 

It  is  strange  that  this  species  should  feel  heat,  for  it  is  a southern  bird,  resident 
even  in  India. 
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the  young  are  said  to  be  fed  chiefly  upon  the  bodies  of  moths  which  their  parents  find  in 
the  furze,  carefully  removing  the  wings  before  carrying  them  to  their  young.  When  the 
latter  have  left  the  nest,  the  family  are  often  able  to  feed  freely  upon  fruits,  such  as 
whortleberries  and  blackberries,  as  well  as  insects. 

To  what  extent  the  Dartford  Warbler  migrates  is  doubtful ; but  in  some  of  the  South 

European  countries  where  it  is 
found  it  appears  regularly  to 
ascend  the  mountains  for  the 
purpose  of  nesting  in  the  sum- 
mer, descending  to  the  plains 
for  the  winter.  Otherwise  it 
appears  to  be  resident  in  most 
of  the  regions  which  it  inhabits. 
It  is  not  found  outside  England 
in  these  islands,  and  on  the 
Continent  breeds  in  France, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy  and 
Sicily,  as  well  as  in  North 
Africa  ; but  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  resident  in  any  country 
of  Europe  east  of  Italy,  and  a 
fact  which  seems  strongly 
against  the  idea  that  it  ever 
migrates  oversea  is  that  in  the 
islands  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and 
the  Balearic  Isles  its  place  is 
taken  by  the  Sardinian  Warbler, 
although  a specimen  even  > of 
this  was  recorded  from  near 
Hastings  in  1907.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  to  be  a migrant 
only  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  The 
first  English  specimen  on  record 
was  discovered  near  Dartford 
in  1773. 


WARBLER,  DUSKY,  see 
WILLOW  WREN,  DUSKY. 


Photo  by  R.  Chislett ] [ Rotherham . W A R B LE  R , GARDEN. 

THICK-KNEE  OR  STONE  CURLEW.  This  ^ ^ though  smaller 

The  Thick-knee  has  a certain  resemblance  to  a Bustard,  but  in  Bustards  . , , , , 

the  head  is  smaller  and  the  markings  transverse.  and  slenderer  than  a SpaiTOW,  1? 

on  the  large  side  for  a Warbler, 
and  was  originally  known  as  the  “ Greater  Petty-Chaps.”  It  is  distinguishable  from 
all  others  by  its  very  plainness,  looking  simply  light  brown,  paler  below,  without  spot  or 
streak  to  distinguish  it.  Sometimes,  however,  it  has  a pale  buff  stripe  over  the  eye ; 
and  careful  observation  shows  that  its  pale  underside  is  not  really  all  of  one  colour,  being 
greyish-white  in  the  main  with  a buff  tinge  on  the  throat,  chest  and  flanks  ; and  perhaps 


YOUNG  THICK-KNEES. 

These  have  a highly  protective  coloration,  and  a very  characteristic  one,  owing  to  a tew  narrow  black  streaks. 


YOUNG  THICK-KNEES  CROUCHING. 

The  protective  position  with  extended  neck  is  even  adopted  by  the  Ostrich,  and  is  the  origin  of  the  fable  of  its  hiding  its  head 

in  the  sand. 
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Photo  by  R.  Cliislett ] [ Rotherham . 

THICK-KNEE  WITH  EGG  AND  CHICK 

The  eggs  are  well  protected  ; the  most  likely  way  of  finding  them  is  to  chance  on  the  bright  golden  eye  of  the  sitting  bird. 


the  best  distinction  between  it  and  all  other  Warblers  is  that  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  this 
buff  tinge  on  throat  and  chest  and  also  has  its  head  and  back  of  the  same  colour.  In  all  other 
respects  it  is  exactly  like  the  Blackcap  ; and,  like  that  bird,  its  large  dark  eyes  and  small  bill 
give  it  a pretty  expression,  and  it  is  further  recommended  by  its  song,  which  is  prolonged 
and  sweet,  though  not  equal  to  the  Blackcap's.  For  one  thing  it  is  more  quickly  uttered,  and 
is  not  quite  so  loud  ; nor  does  it  rise,  like  the  Blackcap’s,  to  a triumphant  and  rich  climax. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  quality  of  the  Garden  Warbler’s  notes  is  softer  and  more  flutey.  In 
the  latter  respect,  indeed,  its  song  is  said  to  be  like  a blackbird’s,  but  more  hurried  and 
capricious — characters  belonging  especially  to  the  concluding  part,  which  is  sometimes  des- 
cribed as  “ thin  and  sharp  like  a Whitethroat’s  song.”  In  all  these  criticisms  there  is  truth, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Garden  Warbler’s  music  always  arrests  the  ear  and  always  pleases. 
The  bird  itself  also  seems  to  be  pleased  with  it,  for  it  has  often  been  noticed  to  sing  against 
the  nightingale  when  other  birds  are  silent.  Besides  its  song,  the  Garden  Warbler  constantly 
uses  a call  like  “ check,”  and  its  alarm  note  suggests  the  rapid  winding  of  a clock.  Seeing 
how  much  the  Blackcap  is  always  used  as  a standard  of  comparison  for  the  Garden  Warbler 
it  is  interesting  that  it  does  not  get  on  well  with  that  bird,  and  the  two  are  seldom  common  in 
the  same  localities.  No  doubt  their  interests  conflict,  as  their  habits  are  very  similar,  the 
Garden  Warbler,  like  the  Blackcap,  being  a great  fruit-eater.  Often  in  season  it  may  be  watched 
making  a square  meal  off  a large  ripe  plum,  and  no  small  fruits  come  amiss  to  it  ; while,  sad 
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to  relate,  it  is  the  one  of  the  Warblers  which  is  very  fond  of  green  peas.  Indeed,  a cynical 
Essex  naturalist  has  left  on  record  his  opinion  that  its  sole  claim  to  be  called  the  “ Garden  ” 
Warbler  rests  upon  its  activity  among  the  rows  of  peas  ; but  what  little  damage  it  may  do 
in  this  way  it  is  said  to  atone  for  by  feeding  on  the  caterpillar  of  the  Large  White  Butterfly, 
refused  by  other  Warblers.  Unfortunately,  the  bird  is  not  found  in  every  garden  by  any 
means,  but  the  method  suggested  for  attracting  the  Blackcap  might  serve  for  it.  In  the 
country,  of  course,  it  takes  advantage  of  all  the  edible  berry-crops  which  are  provided  in 
season,  with  a special  liking  for  ripe  elderberries,  which  quite  overcomes  its  supposed  repug- 
nance to  the  company  of  the  Blackcap,  for  the  two  birds  may  often  be  seen  engaged  together 
among  the  black  clusters  of  an  elder,  in  the  same  way  as  they  sometimes  consent  to  share 
a nesting  locality.  In  fairness  to  the  Garden  Warbler,  however,  it  must  be  stated  that  it  does 
not  strip  the  elder  of  its  fruit  nearly  so  greedily  as  the  Blackcap.  Even  in  the  fruit  season  it 
still  feeds  to  a great  extent  upon  insects,  and  may  be  seen  flying  adroitly  into  the  air  to  seize 
them,  like  a Flycatcher.  It  is,  like  the  Blackcap,  a summer  migrant,  but  arrives  later,  and 
never  stays  over  the  winter.  As 
it  also  seems  in  confinement  to 
be  a more  delicate  bird,  the  fact 
that  it  is  scarcer  and  more  local 
than  its  rival  is  not  hard  to 
■explain.  On  the  Continent  it  is 
•also  local,  but  extends  to  the 
Urals,  and  goes  farther  south 
than  the  Blackcap  on  its  migra- 
tions, reaching  even  to  the  Cape 
in  winter.  On  the  west  side  of 
Africa  it  also  reaches  the  Gold 
■coast ; and  with  this  remarkable 
westerly  range  in  the  south,  it  is 
rather  curious  that  the  bird 
should  appear  to  avoid  the  ex- 
treme west  of  these  islands,  being 
very  rare — but,  perhaps,  not  so 
rare  as  the  paucity  of  records 
would  suggest — in  Ireland  and 
practically  unknown  in  the  west 
of  Wales  and  in  West  Cornwall. 

It  is  curious,  too,  that  a bird 
which  goes  so  very  far  to  the 
south  should  also  range  farther 
to  the  north  than  most  other 
Warblers  ; but  this  fact  does  not 
really  contradict  the  suggestion 
above  that  it  is  a delicate  bird, 
because  it  arrives  later  than  the 
others,  when,  of  course,  summer 
has  spread  more  to  the  north. 

This,  too,  may  account  for  its 
usual  choice  of  different  localities 


! 
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BLACK-THROATED  THRUSHES. 

The  upper  bird  is  the  black-breasted  male  ; the  female  has  not  black,  but  a 

few  spots. 
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from  the  Blackcap  ; because  it  is  quite  intelligible  that  those  which  seemed  the  best  in  April 
may  not  have  the  greatest  attraction  in  May.  Another  effect  of  its  late  arrival,  when  the 
thickets  are  becoming  dense  with  greenery,  is  that  the  Garden  Warbler  is  much  less  known 
by  sight  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  to  this  its  unobtrusive  habits  and  sober  colouring 
contribute,  while  in  May  the  chorus  of  the  birds  is  so  strong  that  the  addition  of  even  so 

fine  a voice  as  this  bird  possesses 
is  liable  to  be  unnoticed. 

Some  incidents  which  have 
been  recorded  of  the  Garden  War- 
bler throw  a pleasing  light  upon 
its  character  as  a courageous  and 
devoted  parent.  In  one  case 
when  photographs  were  being 
taken  of  a bird  on  her  nest,  she 
allowed  the  camera  to  be  used 
within  eighteen  inches  of  her  ; 
and  that  this  was  not  due  to 
mere  ignorance  or  apathy  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  secure  a side 
view  of  her.  No  matter  how  the 
camera  was  shifted  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  she  always  moved 
too,  so  that  she  could  face  the 
danger.  Another  instance  wTas 
that  of  a cock-bird  which  lost 
its  mate  soon  after  the  young 
were  hatched,  but  succeeded  in 
feeding  and  rearing  the  brood 
single-handed. 

The  Garden  Warbler  does 
sometimes  breed  in  gardens,  but 
does  not  make  a speciality  of  such 
situations  ; generally  speaking, 
it  breeds  in  the  same  sort  of 
place  as  the  Blackcap,  but  it 
has  not  the  particular  fondness 
of  that  bird  for  hanging  its 
cradle-nest  in  a clump  of  snow- 
berry  bushes.  It  usually  chooses 
such  sites  as  wood-edges,  un- 
trimmed  hedges,  and  rank  herb- 
age, often  building  among  nettles  and  the  tangles  of  briers.  Otherwise  the  nest  is  as  similar  in 
situation  as  it  is  in  shape  and  materials  to  that  of  the  Blackcap,  being  loosely  made  of  grass 
stalks,  with  finer  grass  and  horsehair  for  lining,  and  often  a little  moss  and  some  cobwebs;  but 
one  detail  in  which  the  composition  of  the  nest  seems  characteristic  of  the  species  is  the  frequent 
addition  of  small  trails  of  goosegrass  or  cleavers,  a splendid,  clinging  material  which  holds  the 
flimsy  cradle  together  and  quickly  dries  in  position.  Perhaps  by  the  time  the  Garden  Warbler 


DUSKY  THRUSH. 

The  massing  of  the  black  spots  on  the  breast,  and  the  chestnut  on  the  outside 
of  the  wing,  are  distinctions  from  the  Redwing. 


Photolby  F.  Vcai  ] 


FEMALE  MISSEL-THRUSH  AND  YOUNG. 


[York. 


Note  that  the  Missel-Thrush  is  more  fully  spotted  than  the  Song-Thrush  and  that  the  spots  are  bread,  not  mere  dashes. 
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Photo  by  C.  Reid] 


MISSEL-THRUSH. 


[IViskaWf  N.B. 


The  Missel-Thrush,  although  its  colours  are  subdued,  is  a very  conspicuous  bird,  owing  to  the  general  light  effect 


begins  to  build  the  young  season’s  growth  of  the  goosegrass  has  just  reached  the  right  stage  for 
this  use.  The  eggs  also  resemble  those  of  the  Blackcap  in  number  and  general  appearance  ; 
they  are,  however,  brighter,  more  glossjq  and  slightly  larger — as  indeed  is  the  bird  itself, 
measuring  just  6 inches  to  the  Blackcap’s  5'8 — and  less  variable  ; the  red  type  very 
rarely  occurs  among  them.  They  may  be  found  in  May  and  June,  but  this  bird  does  not 
often  rear  a second  brood,  like  the  other.  It  is  nearly  as  widely  distributed  here  as  the  Black- 
cap, but  much  more  local,  though  this  may  sometimes  only  seem  to  be  the  case  from  the  bird 
being  overlooked,  and  its  nest,  when  found,  being  attributed  to  the  Blackcap.  For  some 
time  after  its  first  discovery  by  Sir  Ashton  Leven,  in  Lancashire,  the  “ Petty-Chaps,”  as  it 
was  then  called,  was  supposed  to  be  so  extremely  local  as  to  be  found  only  in  that  county 
and  Yorkshire.  Abroad  it  nests  over  most  of  Europe  and  east  to  Palestine. 

WARBLER,  GRASSHOPPER.  The  peculiar  long  trill  of  this  bird,  more  like  the  sound 
■emitted  by  an  insect  than  a bird’s  song,  is  the  chief  means  of  identifying  it,  for  it  is  a great 
skulker  and  seldom  seen.  If  viewed  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a somewhat  similar  bird  to  the  Sedge- 
Warbler,  but  with  the  ground  colour  of  the  streaky  plumage  of  the  back  greenish-brown,  and 
without  the  conspicuous  eyebrows  of  that  bird.  Besides  these  two,  the  only  other  Warbler 
which  has  a streaked  back  is  the  rare  Aquatic  Warbler,  but  it  also  is  tawny-brown  with  a con- 
spicuous pale  eyestripe,  whereas  that  of  the  Grasshopper  Warbler  is  faint  ; but  perhaps  this 
bird’s  barred  and  rounded  tail  distinguishes  it  most  easily  from  all  other  British  Warblers, 
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as  well  as  the  two  mentioned.  Its  underparts  are  pale,  with  a few  dark  streaks  on  the  breast. 
The  hen  is  a warmer  brown  above  and  more  tawny  below  than  the  cock,  but  otherwise  resembles- 
him  ; while  the  young  have  a tinge  of  sulphur-yellow  on  the  throat  and  breast,  with  smalL 
blackish  spots  on  the  former. 

The  bird  flies  very  little  and  only  when  much  disturbed  as  a rule  ; so  it  seldom  goes  far 
from  its  nesting  haunts,  which  are  usually  in  the  edges  of  thickets  on  commons  or  moorland,, 
among  the  rank  grass  and  rushes  of  marshes,  or  in  osier  beds  or  plantations  of  saplings,  in 
thorny  hedges  like  the  Whitethroat,  among  crops  of  clover  or  vetches,  and  sometimes  in  hay- 
fields.  In  the  last  it  has  been  noticed  that,  when  the  hay  is  cut  by  mowers,  the  scythe  invariably 
passes  over  the  nest  without  injuring  it,  showing  that  it  must  always  be  placed  in  a depression. 
One  curious  position  in  which  the  nest  has  been  found  was  the  stem  of  a large  cow-parsnip  ; 
but,  as  a rule,  it  is  on  the  ground  and  only  rarely  a foot  above  it.  In  all  these  haunts  it  keeps- 
low  down  as  a rule,  and  often  runs  on  the  ground  like  a mouse,  being  the  smallest  British 
bird  that  walks  as  opposed  to  hopping,  although  that  distinction  is  commonly  given  to  the 
Wagtails.  It  may  occur  anywhere  where  there  is  thick  cover  almost  throughout  our  islands 
in  summer,  but  it  is  not  an  abundant  bird,  and  even  when  present  is  easily  overlooked.  It 
is,  of  course,  an  insect-feeder.  On  the  Continent  it  is  widely  diffused  rather  than  common, 
and  hardly  extends  beyond  the  confines  of  Europe,  its  place  being  taken  by  another  species 
to  the  east.  This  very  skulking  little  bird  makes  a deep  cup,  chiefly  of  dead  grass  and  stalks, 
with  bed-straw  and  moss,  with  an  admixture  of  grass,  with  which  also  the  inside  is  lined. 


Photo  by  F.  Year]  [York 

YOUNG  MISSEL-THRUSHES,  TEN  DAYS  OLD 

When  first  fledged  the  Missel-Thrush  is  very  noticeable  for  its  handsome  mottling,  and  sometimes  has  a yellow  tint,  which  soon  fades. 
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Owing  to  the  bird’s  secretive  habits,  and  trick  of  running  to  and  from  its  home  under  cover 
of  a special  “ run,”  or  “ creep  ” as  Lord  Lilford  called  it,  the  nest  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  locate.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  merely  hidden  in  a clump  without  a “ run.”  It  is  in 
such  positions  that  the  nest  is  most  easy  to  find,  because  the  hen  bird  may  always  be  disturbed 
from  it  with  a stick  and,  in  such  places,  she  is  lorced  to  come  into  the  open  ; otherwise,  she 
will  only  creep  away  like  a mouse  through  the  covered  “ run.”  The  eggs  are  of  a general 
reddish  tint,  being  rosy-white,  speckled  with  reddish-brown  and  grey,  the  spots  often  making 
a zone  and  generally  having  a dark  hair-streak  among  them.  There  is  a rare  variety  with 


Photo  by  A . W.  Westrop ] [ Bridgnorth . 

MISSEL-THRUSH  FEEDING  YOUNG. 

TTie  very  copious  and  heavy  spotting  of  the  underparts  is  very  noticeable  here. 


purple-red  blotches,  four  to  seven  form  the  set,  and  the}/  are  to  be  found  from  May  to  August, 
this  bird  being  double-brooded.  It  breeds  over  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  generally,  and  even 
in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  Although  not  easily  traced,  it  is  believed  to  nest  over  Europe  generally, 
and  it  winters  in  Northern  Africa. 

Its  range  in  the  British  Isles,  like  that  of  several  other  Warblers,  has  curious  limitations  ; 
for,  while  it  is  rare  in  Cornwall  and  very  local  in  Wales,  suggesting  that  these  places  are  too 
far  to  the  west,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  commonly  distributed  in  Ireland,  which  is  still  farther 
to  the  west.  Similarly  in  its  range  northwards  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland  it  is  not  found 
beyond  Elgin,  yet  it  has  several  times  been  recorded  in  Fair  Isle  and  once  at  least  in  the  Inner 
Hebrides.  On  migration,  it  is  rather  late  in  arrival  in  Britain,  April  9 being  apparently  the 
earliest  record,  and  it  is  not  until  the  third  week  of  the  month  that  the  main  body  begins  to 


Photo  by  F.  Vear ] 


NEST  OF  MISSEL-THRUSH  IN  APPLE  TREE. 

The  nest  is  usually  as  conspicuous  as  it  appears  in  this  picture,  for  the  brave  builders  take  no  trouble  to  conceal  it. 


[York. 
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arrive,  continuing  until  the  third  week 
in  May,  the  bird  being  more  easily 
observed  on  arrival  than  most  species, 
because  it  often  comes  in  flocks,  some- 
times of  hundreds.  This  is  the  more 
curious  when  contrasted  with  its  habits 
after  arrival,  when  it  becomes  a solitary 
skulking  bird,  although  many  pairs 
may  nest  near  each  other,  and  before 
the  autumn  emigration,  from  early 
August  to  late  September,  it  also, 
sometimes  exhibits  a tendency  to  flock 
with  others,  and  several  may  be  seen 
at  such  times  perched  on  the  same 
bush.  Another  exception  to  its  secre- 
tive habits  may  be  seen  at  day-break, 
even  during  the  breeding  season,  when  it  often  perches  upon  the  top  of  a bush  to  sing. 
As  soon,  however,  as  it  finds  itself  observed,  it  drops  like  a stone  into  the  bush  out  of 
sight,  and  so  remains.  Although  it  always  sings  until  late  in  the  evening,  it  is  one  of  the 
early-rising  birds  ; and,  if  you  stay  out  in  the  country  all  night — as  is  well  worth  doing  at 
least  once  in  the  year,  choosing  the  last  full-moon  night  before  the  end  of  May  for  preference 
— to  hear  the  birds’  morning  song,  you  will  find  that  it  generally  begins,  with  the  Yellow- 
hammer,  among  the  first  after  the  Skylark,  Thrush  and  Blackbird  have  finished  their 
first  songs. 

When  compelled  to  take  wing  the  Grasshopper  Warbler’s  flight  is  uncertain  and  dipping 
with  the  tail  hanging  down,  and  it  takes  the  first  opportunity  to  drop  suddenly  into  cover, 
where  it  runs  like  a mouse.  In  the  open  it  has  been  described  as  “ running  like  a Sandpiper  ” 
between  clumps  of  furze  or  rushes.  Its  food  consists  of  insects  of  all  kinds  and  it  is  said  to. 
fly  out  and  take  small  dragonflies  on  the  wing.  It  feeds  its  young  chiefly  on  caterpillars,  flies, 
and  woodlice,  and  small  snails  and  slugs  are  also  given  as  items  of  its  menu  by  some  observers 
But,  after  all,  by  far  the  most  generally  interesting  of  the  Grasshopper  Warbler’s  character- 
istics is  the  very  remarkable  song  from  which  it  gets  its  familiar  name  as  well  as  the  various 
other  appellations  which  have  been  given  to  it,  such  as  “ Brake  Locustelle,”  used  by  Gilbert 
White,  “ Cricket-Bird,”  “ Rattlesnake-Bird,”  and  “ Reel-Bird.”  From  these  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  song  strikes  listeners  as  resembling  the  sound  made  by  a grasshopper,  a cricket,  a 
rattlesnake,  or  the  reel  of  the  angler’s  rod.  Of  all  these,  perhaps  it  resembles  the  last  most, 
but  it  has  also  some  special  resemblance  in  its  rising  and  falling,  as  well  as  its  suggestion  of 
ventriloquism,  to  the  evening  song  of  some  of  the  cicadas  of  hot  countries.  As  with  the  cicadas, 
the  ears  of  some  people  are  not  attuned  to  hear  it  at  all,  owing  to  its  high  pitch,  and  those 
who  can  hear  it  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  really  ventriloquial  or  not.  Perhaps, 
as  with  the  Corncrake,  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  bird  turning  its  head  in  different  directions 
while  “ cricking,”  as  the  noise  is  sometimes  called.  In  general,  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
“ churring  ” of  the  Nightjar,  but  is  about  an  octave  higher.  It  continues  often  without 
cessation  for  about  two  minutes,  showing  either  that  the  sound  is  produced  independently 
of  the  air  passages  or  that  the  bird  both  inhales  and  exhales  to  produce  it.  Possibly  it  is  this- 
which  produces  the  rising  and  falling  effect  in  the  sound,  analogously  to  the  change  of  note 
which  is  very  noticeable  in  the  Nightjar’s  “ churr.”  It  has  been  described  as  “ a thrill  which 
begins  low  and  becomes  quickly  loud,”  but  perhaps  of  all  sounds  familiar  to  British  ears  that 


SONG-THRUSH. 

In  the  Song-Thrush  the  back  is  much  darker  than  in  the  Missel-Thrush, 
and  the  spots  are  in  the  form  of  longitudinal  dashes. 
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of  an  angler’s  reel  running  quickly  out  comes  nearest  to  it.  While  uttering  this  quaint  song, 
the  bird  is  usually  perched  on  some  topmost  twig,  and  at  close  quarters  its  throat  may  be  seen 
swelled  and  throbbing,  while  the  mouth  is  kept  wide  open  and  the  wings  a-shiver  during  the 
whole  performance. 

Besides  this  song — which  the  female  uses  as  well,  but  not  so  loudly  as  the  male — the  bird 
has  an  alarm  note  of  “ tchik  ” several  times  repeated,  and  it  is  also  credited  with  uttering 
“ a curious  note  like  a weasel.”  According  to  Gilbert  White  it  “ sings  all  night  in  the  height 
of  summer,”  and  when  it  sings  it  “ gapes  and  shivers  with  its  wings.” 


WARBLER,  GREAT  REED-.  Rare  visitor,  but  breeds  through  Central  Europe  and  in 
North  Africa  and  Western  Asia.  Resembles  Reed-warbler  in  colour  and  form,  but  is  as  big 
as  a Starling,  with  a loud  harsh  song.  Nest  like  that  of  Reed- warbler,  but  much  larger  ; eggs 
like  Marsh-warbler’s,  but  about  an  inch  long.  The  Great  Reed-warbler  winters  in  Africa 
down  to  Natal,  and  a sub-species  of  it  is  found  in  Eastern  Asia.  Large  Reed- warblers  of  similar 
type,  also,  are  found  as  residents  in  several  remote  islands  in  the  Pacific,  where  land  birds  of 
European  types  are  otherwise  unknown  ; there  is  even  one  in  the  celebrated  Pitcairn  Island, 
and  this  has  developed  a various  irregularly  pied  plumage. 

The  typical  species,  however,  which  has  been  given  a place  in  the  British  list  on  the  strength 
of  about  a dozen  authentic  records  of  its  appearance  in  these  islands,  is  all  warm  brown  on 
its  upper  parts,  which  are  tinged  with  olive,  but  more  tawny  on  the  lower  back  and  towards 


ROCK-THRUSHES. 

The  male,  on  the  left,  is  a handsome  bird  with  blue  head,  black  and  white  back,  and  chestnut  breast. 
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the  tail,  which  is  brown,  with  narrow  white  tips  to  the  feathers.  The  throat  is  white,  usually 
with  some  very  thin  brown  streaks,  and  the  white  colour  extends  down  the  middle  of  the 
breast  tc  the  abdomen,  but  the  sides  vary  from  creamy  to  tawny-buff,  darkest  on  the  flanks. 
The  tail  is  rounded  and  graduated,  the  central  pair  of  feathers  being  the  longest.  The  bill 
is  strong  and  broad  at  the  base,  the  upper  mandible  projecting  and  slightly  hooked.  This, 
with  the  short,  pale  eye-stripe,  curved  upwards  from  the  nostrils  to  above  the  eye,  gives  the 
bird  rather  a fierce  appearance  to  which  its  very  loud  and  guttural  song,  sometimes  written 

as  “ kara,  kara,  kara,  ke  k,”  seems 
appropriate.  This  is  usually 
uttered  from  the  depths  of  the 
reeds,  but  sometimes  from  the 
lower  branches  of  a neighbouring 
tree.  Its  alarm  note  is  a hoarse 
croak,  which  it  often  introduces 
into  its  song,  giving  it  more  of  a 
Sedge-warbler  than  a Reed- war- 
bler character.  This  song  is  best 
and  mod  frequently  heard,  per- 
haps, when  the  bird  is  spirally 
ascending  a tall  reed,  because  it  is 
then  prolonged  with  variations 
until  the  top  of  the  reed  is  reached, 
when  it  flies  off  and,  dropping  sud- 
denly into  the  reeds,  commences 
all  over  again.  Its  flight  is  of 
the  timid,  uncertain  kind  peculiar 
to  “skulking”  birds,  suggesting 
that  they  are  always  ready,  as  no 
doubt  they  are,  to  slip  into  any 
hiding-place.  That  it  can  fly 
with  skill,  however,  where  neces- 
sary, is  shown  by  its  common 
habit  of  catching  insects  on  the 
wing  ;]  but  even  when  thus 
engaged  it  seems  always  ob- 
sessed with  the  desire  to  avoid 

j L 

observation  — a desire  which 
somehow  seems  cowardly  in  so 

photo  by  h.  a.  Wallace]  [Derby,  large  a bird,  although  accounted 

NEST  OF  SONG-THRUSH.  as  only  natural  shyness  in  our 

The  peculiar  hard  lining  and  the  scanty  spotting  of  the  eggs  are  noticeable  here.  little  Reed-Warbler.  Yet,  as  a 

matter  of  fact,  the  larger  bird  is  not  nearly  so  shy  as  its  small  relative. 

Although  Harting,  in  his  “ Handbook  of  British  Birds,”  accepts  the  records  of  the  Great 
Reed-warbler’s  nest  having  been  found  in  Surrey,  Kent,  Hants,  Herts  and  Northamptonshire, 
and  also  mentions  a record  from  Northumberland,  most  authorities  decline  to  accept  these  as 
authentic,  admitting  only  the  records  of  the  bird’s  occurrence  as  a solitary  straggler.  Of  its  habits 
in  this  country  very  little  is  known,  except  that  it  is  heard  singing  late  in  the  evening  and 
feeds  mainly  upon  insects,  but  is  also  very  partial  to  ripe  elderberries  in  late  summer.  No 


Photo  by  J.  T.  Newman \ SONG-THRUSH.  [BerHhamsted. 

This  species  has  a larger  head  in  proportion,  and  a less  elegant  outline  than  the  Missel -Thrush. 
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doubt,  like  many  of  the  smaller  Warblers,  it  will 
eat  any  edible  fruit  which  is  to  be  found  near  its 
waterside  haunts. 

The  deep  cup-shaped  nest,  which  is  usually 
slung,  like  the  common  Reed-warbler’s,  between 
several  reeds,  is  necessarily  a fairly  large  and 
strong  structure,  and  is  composed  of  dead  reeds, 
leaves,  and  the  flowering  scapes  of  the  reeds. 
These  with  fine  grass-stems  are  also  used  for 
the  lining.  The  Marsh-warbler-like  eggs  are 
ver}.T  handsome,  the  ground  colour  being  very 
pale  blue  or  greenish  white,  boldly  blotched 
and  spotted  with  greenish  or  reddish  or  even 
blackish  brown,  chiefly  round  the  larger  end, 
which  is  sometimes  clouded  all  over  with  them. 
At  the  same  time  a soft  and  pretty  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  underlying  spots  and  blotches  of 
violet-grey  which  mingle  with  the  more  distinct 
marks. 

From  the  resemblance  of  its  eggs  to  those 
of  the  Marsh-warbler,  its  song  to  that  of  the 
Sedge-warbler,  and  its  plumage  and  nest  to 
those  of  the  Reed-warbler,  the  bird  may  be 
regarded  as  fairly  representing  the  whole  genus 
to  which  it  belongs. 

The  regular  European  breeding  range  of  this 
bird  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a line  connecting  the  south  of  the  Channel  with  the  south 
of  the  Baltic,  and  so  on  to 
the  east,  where  it  breeds  as 
far  as  Turkestan.  In  the 
south  of  Sweden  it  is  only 
an  accidental  visitor,  as  in 
Britain.  In  winter  it  goes 
as  far  south  as  the  Transvaal 
and  also  seems  to  follow  the 
large  waterways  into  the 
interior  of  the  continent. 


Photo  by  scholastic  Photo  Co.  [Parson's  Green. 

YOUNG  THRUSHES  IN  NEST. 

The  bare  plaster  of  the  lining  seems  a very  hard  bid  for  the 
naked  young. 


Photo  by  B.  Hanley ] [Se/iy. 

YOUNG  SONG-THRUSHES. 

Like  young  Missel-Thrushes,  these  have  the  dark  spots  of  the  adult  below. 


WARBLER , GREENISH, 
see  WREN,  GREENISH 
WILLOW-. 

WARBLER,  GREY- 
BACKED,  see  WARBLER, 
RUFOUS. 

WARBLER,  ICTERLNE. 
Rare  visitor,  which  has, 
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nevertheless,  been  recorded  more  than  twenty  times  in  England  and  about  fifteen  times 
in  Scotland,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Scottish  records  having  come,  since  1907,  from 
Fair  Isle,  the  solitary  outpost  of  the  Shetlands.  Most  of  the  English  records  were  made  in 
the  early  autumn,  the  birds  having  been  miscarried  too  far  north  by  the  wind  on  migration 
from  Central  Europe,  and  nearly  all  of  the  Scottish  records  in  summer,  evidently  birds 
which  had  been  miscarried  too  far  west  in  the  spring  migration  from  Africa  and  had  been 


Photo  by  O.  J . Wilkinson ] 


YOUNG  SONG-THRUSHES  AFTER  LEAVING  NEST. 


A fine  and  well-marked  brood  ; at  this  age  the  upper  parts  are  spotted  with  buff. 


[ Lymm . 


brought  round  by  Atlantic  south-west  winds  to  the  north  of  Scotland.  Two  or  three 
records  have  also  come  from  Ireland. 

Its  breeding  home  is  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  but  does  not  extend  to  the  extreme 
west,  only  stragglers  occurring  in  Western  France  or  in  Spain.  It  very  probably  breeds, 
however,  in  North  Africa.  Its  northern  range  in  Europe  does  not  extend  beyond  the  regions 
of  the  birch-tree,  and  to  the  east  it  scarcely  penetrates  Asia.  Its  winter  quarters  are  in  Tropical 
and  South  Africa. 

In  appearance  the  Icterine  Warbler,  which  is  sometimes  called  “ Vieillot’s  Willow  Warbler,” 
■somewhat  resembles  a Willow  Wren,  but  it  is  considerably  larger — as  large,  indeed,  as  a Reed- 
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warbler — and  much  brighter  yellow  below.  From  this  it  gets  its  familiar  name — “ Icterine  ” 
being  derived  from  a Greek  word  “ icteros,”  meaning  both  jaundice  and  a greenish-yellow 
bird.  An  almost  better  name,  which  is  used  bv  some  British  authorities,  is  “ Common  Tree 
Warbler,”  from  the  habit  of  usually  haunting  and  singing  in  trees  ; but,  although  it  is  certainly 
the  best-known  of  the  Tree  Warblers  in  Europe,  to  call  it  “ Common  ” seems  rather  like  a 
misnomer  in  England. 

Equally  with  its  bright  yellow  colour  below,  the  surprising  song  of  the  Icterine  Warbler 
attracts  immediate  attention  to  it  as  something  distinct  from  all  our  other  small  birds.  The 


Photo  by  A.  IV.  Westrop]  [ Bridgnorth . 

A TUG-OF-WAR : SONG-THRUSH  AND  YOUNG. 

A very  characteristic  photograph,  showing  the  longitudinal  spots  of  the  adult  and  the  buff  back-marking  of  the  young. 


song  is  a medley,  difficult  to  describe,  containing  phrases  suggestive  of  the  songs  of  many 
other  birds,  whence  its  German  name  of  “ Spottvogel  ” or  “ Mocking  Bird.”  But  it  is  unlikely 
that  this  songster  imitates  any  other.  There  is  all  the  spontaneity  of  a cascade — of  a tap  of 
music  suddenly  turned  on  to  the  full — in  its  outbursts,  amid  which  you  have  barely  time  to 
note  the  mannerism  of  the  Sedge-warbler,  the  chirping  of  the  Sparrow,  the  screaming  of  the 
Swift,  or  the  scolding  of  the  Whitethroat,  before  the  idea  is  drowned  in  the  torrent  of  other 
suggestive  phrases.  But,  although  they  are  rattled  off  so  fast,  they  recur  so  often  to  be  caught 
by  the  ear  as  objects  floating  in  rapids  are  repeatedly  caught  by  the  eye,  until  at  the  close 
you  really  seem  to  have  a recollection  of  several  birds  all  singing  excitedly  at  once.  And 
you  have  not  time  to  sort  out  your  impressions  before  the  bird  is  singing  again.  Sometimes 
it  has  been  compared  to  a Nightingale  ; but  it  has  none  of  the  deep  rich  notes  of  that  great 


Photo  by  A.  IV.  Westrop ] [ Bridgnorth . 

SONG-THRUSH  FEEDING  YOUNG. 

A characteristic  view  of  family  life  ; it  will  be  noticed  that  the  bird  which  stretches  up  highest  gets  most. 
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singer.  Its  voice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a very  high  soprano,  almost  reaching  to  a scream. 
The  Greenfinch,  the  Swallow,  the  Golden  Oriole,  and  the  Woodchat  Shrike  are  other  birds 
to  whose  music  critics  on  the  Continent  have  discovered  marked  resemblances  in  its  song  ; 
but  perhaps  the  best  description  of  it  is  that  it  is  like  the  song  of  the  Marsh-warbler  (which 
also  contains  phrases  like  those  of  other  birds),  but  is  more  rapid,  emphatic  and  high-spirited. 

None  of  its  song  is  lost  through  being  uttered  in  deep  thickets  or  dense  vegetation,  as 
with  some  Warblers,  for  it  almost  always  sings  from  a tree  which  stands  out  apart,  with  a clear 
auditorium  all  round  ; and,  unlike  most  Warblers,  it  very  seldom  places  its  nest  within  four 
feet  of  the  ground.  Fond  of  haunting  gardens,  it  generally  builds  in  the  forks  of  lilac  or  syringa 


Photnzby  J . T.  Newman ] 


SONG-THRUSH  ON  NEST  IN  THE  SNOW. 

As  the  Song-Thrush  is  very  apt  to  nest  too  early,  it  is  often  surprised  by  bad  weather. 


[Berkhamsted. 


bushes  or  in  the  branches  of  a low  fruit-tree  at  a height  varying  from  five  to  ten  feet  from  the 
ground  ; but  in  the  open  country  it  frequents  the  dry  hills  planted  with  vines  and  fruit-trees, 
as  well  as  olive  groves,  hedgerows  and  osier  plantations  near  water,  almost  anywhere,  in  fact, 
where  there  are  trees  without  woods.  In  places  where  it  is  very  common,  as  the  Liege  district 
of  Belgium,  every  little  garden  has  its  nest  every  year,  and  there,  from  early  May  to  late  July, 
the  male  bird  pours  out  voluble  song  in  all  the  hours  of  daylight.  While  the  bird  sings  it  seems 
to  be  always  jumping  about  in  the  branches,  adding  to  the  impression  of  vehemence  conveyed 
by  its  song. 

Its  food  consists  mainly  of  insects  of  all  kinds — beetles,  flies,  moths,  earwigs,  etc.— in  the 
early  summer,  mixed  with  small  snails,  and  it  may  often  be  seen  to  catch  insects  on  the  wing. 
In  late  summer,  like  many  other  Warblers,  it  turns  its  attention  also  to  small  fruits  and  berries 
as  they  ripen,  with  an  especial  liking  for  elderberries.  Indeed,  the  elder  might  be  called  the 
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“ Warblers’  Fruit-tree  ” from  the  number  of  birds  of  this  class  which  resort  greedily  to  it  ; 
but,  in  this  country  at  any  rate,  their  greediness  in  this  matter  is  as  nothing  compared  to  that 
of  the  Starling,  who  leaves  little  enough  as  a rule  for  all  other  birds  to  divide  between  them. 
In  gardens,  the  Icterine  Warbler  freely  takes  toll  of  currants  and  cherries. 

The  nest  is  a substantial  cup  made  of  grasses,  fitted  together  with  vegetable  fluff,  wool, 
bark-fibre  and  roots,  being  lined  with  smaller  rootlets  and  finer  grasses,  hair  and  sometimes 
feathers.  Outside  all  it  is  decorated  with  little  scraps  of  birch  bark,  where  this  is  available, 
or,  in  default,  paper.  Although,  of  course,  decoration  is  the  result  of  this  addition  in  human 


WHITE’S  THRUSH. 


The  distinctly  crescentic  character  of  the  markings  distinguishes  this,  the  largest  of  the  Thrushes  on  our  list. 


n 


eyes,  this  is  not  its  purpose.  The  scraps  of  birch-bark,  like  the  scraps  of  lichen  used  by 
Chaffinches  and  Long-tailed  Tits  in  a similar  way,  have  the  effect  of  protectively  concealing  the 
nest  amid  its  natural  surroundings  ; and  the  use  of  birch-bark  for  this  purpose  shows  that 
the  natural  surroundings  of  the  Icterine  Warbler’s  nest  must  have  been  either  a birch  tree 
or  at  any  rate  a place  where  birch  trees  were  common  And  this  throws  an  interesting  light 
upon  a fact  mentioned  above  in  connection  with  the  bird’s  European  range,  namely,  that  this 
does  not  extend  in  the  north  beyond  the  regions  where  birch  trees  grow.  The  use  of  paper 
instead  of  birch-bark  is  interesting  also  from  another  point  of  view,  because  it  illustrates  the 
fact  that,  although  birds  and  other  creatures  instinctively  use  the  life-saving  devices  which 
Nature  has  created  for  them  in  the  process  of  evolution,  they  do  not  really  understand  what 
they  are  doing.  A Chaffinch  which  is  building  its  nest  in  a village  churchyard  will  sometimes 
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decorate  its  nest  with  the  coloured  confetti  scattered  at  a wedding,  instead  of  collecting  scraps 
of  lichen  ; and  in  the  same  way  the  Icterine  Warbler  will  use  bits  of  paper  in  the  place  of 
birch-bark.  The  papery  consistence  of  these  unsuitable  substitutes  satisfies  their  instincts 
because  they  do  not  understand  what  they  do 

The  eggs  are  curiously  coloured,  of  a dull  rose  or  purplish-pink,  spotted  and  streaked  with 
black  or  purplish-brown,  like  used  blotting  paper,  some  being  sprinkled  with  line  dots  and  others 
boldly  marked  and  having  small  underlying  dots  in  addition. 


Photo  by  F,  Year ] . [York. 

BLUE-TIT. 


Getting  a photo  of  the  adult  Blue-Tit  is  a very  creditable  feat,  as  the  bird  is  practically  never  still. 

WARBLER,  MARSH-.  The  Marsh-warbler  has  only  been  recognised  as  nesting  in 
Britain  within  recent  years,  but  has  probably  been  often  overlooked  owing  to  its  great  re- 
semblance to  the  Reed-warbler.  The  Marsh-warbler  is  more  of  an  inland  bird,  if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed,  than  the  Reed-warbler,  nesting  farther  away  from  the  waterside,  and  in 
rank  weeds,  such  as  nettles,  in  much  the  same  situations  as  those  chosen  by  the  Whitethroat ; 
the  deep,  cup-shaped  nest  is  made  of  dry  grass,  well  lined  with  horse-hair,  and  placed  from  a 
foot  to  a yard  above  the  ground.  Four  to  seven  eggs  are  laid,  and,  with  a general  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Reed- warbler,  differ  noticeably  in  having  the  ground-colour  a very  pale  greenish- 
white,  the  grey  spots  quite  as  conspicuous  as  the  brown  ones,  and  in  having  conspicuous 
markings  of  black  also  ; in  fact,  they  are  much  more  distinctly  coloured  altogether.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  June  ; and  precedence  is  here  given  to  the  nesting  habits  and  eggs  in  dealing 
with  this  Warbler  as  a British  bird,  because  it  has  been  much  oftener  identified  by  them  than 


YOUNG  BLUE-TITS. 
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Photo  by  C.  Reid] 
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YOUNG  TITS  IN  NEST. 

The  nest  of  the  ordinary  Tits,  like  that  of  other  birds  which  build  in  holes,  is  carelessly  constructed,  and  more  a bed  than  a nest. 


in  any  other  way.  Yet,  slight  as  the  differences  between  it  and  the  common  Reed-warbler 
may  be,  they  are  as  a rule  very  easily  noticed,  because  even  if  you  only  get  a momentary  glimpse 
of  either  bird  it  is  almost  always  in  the  act  of  flying  away  from  you  and  diving  into  cover, 
and  while  it  is  doing  this  the  part  which  you  catch  sight  of  most  plainly  is  the  lower  part  of 
the  back  above  the  tail,  and  this  is  strikingly  different  in  the  two,  being  a bright  rust  colour 
in  the  Reed-  and  pale  greenish-olive  in  the  Marsh-warbler.  The  rest  of  the  upper  parts  exhibit 
a parallel  but  less  striking  contrast,  being  greenish-olive  brown  in  the  Marsh-  and  a warm  brown 
in  the  Reed- warbler.  It  is  the  same  with  the  underparts,  too,  which  are  tinged  with  yellowish - 
buff  in  the  Marsh-warbler  and  pale  rust  colour  in  the  Reed-warbler.  As,  moreover,  the  birds 
only  have  one  moult  in  the  year  and  this  takes  place  in  the  autumn,  the  difference  between 
them  grows  greater  as  the  breeding  season  approaches,  for  the  worn  plumage  of  the  Marsh- 
warbler  tends  to  become  greyer,  and  therefore  much  less  like  the  warm  hue  of  the  Reed  bird. 
Other  differences,  which  can  only  be  observed  by  comparison  of  the  two  in  the  hand,  are  that 
the  second  primary  feather  in  the  wing  of  the  Marsh-warbler  is  comparatively  longer  and 
has  the  notch  nearer  to  the  tip  than  in  the  other.  Its  legs  are  also  paler,  but  this  cannot  always 
be  noticed  even  in  the  hand. 

Its  nest,  however,  is  easily  distinguished,  because,  although  resembling  the  Reed-warbler’s 
in  being  round  and  deep,  it  is  not  woven  between  reeds  above  water,  but  is  attached  to  its 
supports  from  one  to  about  three  feet  above  dry  ground  by  two  handles  similar  to  those  by 
which  a clothes-basket  is  carried.  It  is  never  placed  among  the  reeds  at  all,  but  generally 
in  some  bush  or  amid  herbage  and  attached  to  stems  of  nettles  or  willow-herb,  etc.  A As  it  does 
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not  arrive  until  the  end  of  May,  these  plants  are  tall  and  strong  when  the  bird  needs  them. 
The  localities  which  it  chooses  to  nest  in  are  not  necessarily  near  the  water ; tangled  hedge- 
bottoms,  or  the  edges  of  cornfields  being  often  selected,  though  osier  beds  and  the  rank 
vegetation  on  the  banks  of  streams  are  usually  preferred.  The  materials  of  the  nest  are  dry 
grasses,  nettle-fibre,  spiders'  webs,  etc.,  interwoven  with  threads  of  bark-fibre  and  horsehair 
on  the  outside,  and  lined  inside  with  very  fine  grass,  rootlets  and  hair. 

This  Warbler  does  not  cling  to  the  shelter  of  vegetation  with  the  fidelity  of  the  Reed- 
warbler  to  the  reeds,  but  often  sits  in  the  open  and  sings,  or  takes  quite  long  flights  from  tree 
to  tree  ; but  it  is  just  as  quick  as  the  other  to  get  out  of  sight  when  observed.  In  so  doing, 
however,  as  explained  above,  it  usually  reveals  its  identity  ; although,  if  you  have  heard  it 
sing,  the  glimpse  of  its  greenish-olive  back  as  it  disappears  is  scarcely  necessary.  Its  music 
is  not  of  the  jerky  kind  affected  by  the  Reed-warbler,  but  is  melodious  and  striking,  m®re 
suggestive  of  the  wonderful  performance  of  the  Icterine  Warbler  than  any  other.  For  the 
music  is  very  quick  and  impulsive,  and  in  its  passages  listeners  often  seem  to  recognise  mixed 
snatches  of  the  notes  of  other  birds,  the  Goldfinch,  Chaffinch,  Bluethroat,  Skylark,  Swallow 
and  Blackbird  being  all  mentioned  by  those  who  know  it  well.  The  bird  sings  all  night,  like 
the  Nightingale,  but  a more  varied,  if  not  so  musically  beautiful  a song. 

Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  the  insects  and  larvae  peculiar  to  marshland,  but  includes  insects 
of  all  orders,  especially  aphides  and  spiders.  In  season,  like  many  other  Warblers,  it  feeds 
freely  upon  currants  and  the  berries  of  elder,  birdcherry  and  dogwood. 

The  bird  is  now  known  to  breed  in  many  places  in  the  south  of  England,  especially  in  the 


Photo  by  J.  T.  Newman]  [Berkhamsted. 

YOUNG  TITS  LEAVING  NEST 

The  young  of  the  Tits  are  much  more  rarely  seen  out  of  the  nest  than  those  of  other  common  small  birds. 
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three  neighbouring  western  counties  of  Gloucestershire,  Worcestershire  and  Oxon,  but  it  is 
still  considered  scarce  and  local,  and  the  records  from  Scotland  are  very  few,  but  include  both 
Orkney  and  Shetland  ; while  abroad  it  nests  all  over  Central  Europe,  keeping  mostly  south 
of  a line  from  the  south  shore  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Caspian.  It  is  not  known  in  all  parts  of 
West  France,  nor  in  Spain.  In  winter  the  Marsh-warbler  visits  Africa,  going  even  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  that  continent,  having  been  recorded  both  from  Natal  and  Pondoland. 


Photo  by  C.  Rent] 


NEST  OF  BLUE-TITS. 

The  wood  has  been  removed  here  to  show  the  nest. 


[Wishuw,  N.B. 


It  returns  in  late  May  to  this  country  and  departs  again  in  August,  rearing,  of  course,' ronly 
one  brood. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  brief  character  sketch  by  Count  Mtihle,  one  of  the  best  held 
ornithologists  of  Europe,  gives  a clear  general  idea  of  the  bird.  He  writes  : “ The  Marsh- 
warbler  is  a very  spruce  and  merry  bird.  Quick  in  all  its  movements,  it  is  equally  quick  in 
skipping  through  the  bushes  as  in  Tight.  Bold  and  enterprising,  it  becomes  also  aggressive  and 
tyrannical  in  its  combats  with  other  birds  dwelling  around  it.  It  seems  never  to  repose,  and 
hardly  does  the  eye  catch  it  than  its  voice  is  heard  perhaps  a hundred  paces  farther  off.  Of 
all  the  Reed-warblers  it  has  the  most  beautiful  and  varied  song,  often  enlivening  an  otherwise 
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Photo  copyright  by  Herman  Lea.] 

COAL-TIT. 

The  conspicuous  white  patch  at  the  back  of  the  head  distinguishes 
this  bird  from  the  Marsh-Tit. 


dull  and  monotonous  landscape.  It 
is  a master  in  imitation  and  knows 
quite  well  how  to  blend  into  a de- 
lightful whole,  the  different  songs  of 
the  surrounding  birds.  In  summer 
warmth  it  sings  all  night  through,  and 
sc  charmingly  that,  in  the  stillness 
of  the  time  and  scene,  we  are  tempted 
to  compare  it  with  the  Nightingale.” 

WARBLER,  MELODIOUS.  Rare 
visitor,  but  suspected  to  have  bred  ; 
breeds  more  to  the  south-west  than 
the  Icterine  Warbler.  Nest  and  eggs 
like  those  of  that  species  but  latter 
brighter  pink.  Bird  also  similar,  but 


smaller  ; distinguished  from  Willow-wren 
by  stronger  bill  and  very  fine  and 
varied  song.  It  goes  to  West  Africa  for 
the  winter. 

To  this  summary  there  is  very  little 
to  be  added,  because,  in  addition  to  its 
great  rarity  in  Britain,  the  Melodious 
Warbler  is  distinguished  with  such 
■difficulty  that  its  habits  have  scarcely 
been  separately  observed  at  all.  From 
all  other  Warblers,  except  the  Icterine, 
its  bright  lemon-yellow  colouring  below 
makes  an  easy  distinction  ; but  in  this 
respect,  as  in  all  others,  it  so  closely 
resembles  that  bird  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  described  in  different  words.  Its 
lesser  size  is  scarcely  appreciable,  unless 
one  is  familiar  with  at  least  one  of 
them,  and,  unfortunately,  both  of  them 
are  so  rare  with  us  that  no  one  has  had 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
-either.  Other  equally  slight  differences 
are  that  the  Melodious  Warbler  is  a little 
darker  on  the  wings  and  the  ci'own,  and 
the  brown  of  the  rest  of  its  upper  parts 
is  less  olive  in  tone ; while  its  eye- 
stripes  are  usually,  but  not  always,  of 
a deeper  yellow.  The  wings  are  also 
shorter,  both  actually  and  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  bird,  for  they  measure 


Photo  by  S.  Crook]  \Preston. 

YOUNG  COAL-TIT. 

The  young  Coal-Tit  has  the  white  parts  of  the  plumage  tinged  with  yellow. 
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quite  one-third  of  an  inch  less  and,  when  closed, 
they  do  not  reach  to  the  middle  of  tail,  as 
the  Icterine’s  do.  But  of  all  the  measure- 
ments which  have  been  made  the 
one  which  scientists  accept  as 
proof  of  the  distinctness  of 
the  Melodious  Warbler  as 
a species  is  that  the 
fifth  primary 
feather  of  the 
wing  is 
longer 

than 
the  second 
This,  of  course, 
slightly  alters  the 
outline  of  the  wing,  but 
for  the  student  of  living 
birds  it  is  rather  disappointing 
to  know  that  one  of  the  very  rarest 
birds  on  the  British  list  can  only  be 
identified  with  certainty  after  examination 
of  the  proportionate  length  of  two  of  its  wing- 
feathers.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  the  Melodious 
Warbler  has  been  mistaken  for  the  Icterine  in 
some  of  the  records  of  the  latter  ; and,  indeed, 
one  would  expect  it  to  be  the  less  rare  of  the 
two  in  Britain,  because  it  is  the  western  form,  breeding  in  Western  France  and  Spain. 
It  is  not,  however,  found  in  northernmost  France  and  is  rare  in  Belgium,  thus 
holding  back,  as  it  were,  from  the  parts  of  the  Continent  nearest  to  Britain  ; and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  there  have  been  very  few  records  in  England  and  only  one  or  two 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Its  food-habits  appear  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Icterine 
Warbler  ; but  among  the  insects  upon  which  it  preys  ants  and  grasshoppers  are  men- 
tioned, which  is  not  the  case  with  the  other,  although  it  is  unlikely  that  this  indicates 
any  real  difference  in  diet. 

Its  song  is  less  vehement  and  persistent  and  the  less  bright  pink  of  its  eggs,  which  are 
a dull  rose-colour  with  a violet  tinge,  is  accompanied  by  a reduction  in  their  numbers  ; for, 
while  the  full  set  of  the  Icterine  Warbler  varies  from  four  to  six,  the  present  species  lays  only 
from  three  to  five  in  a clutch.  The  nest  also  is  lower  on  the  average,  from  three  to  five, 
instead  of  four  to  eight  or  even  ten,  feet  above  the  ground,  and  this  reduction  of  height 
naturally  causes  a difference  in  situation,  for  the  Melodious  Warbler  builds  in  nothing  larger 
than  bushes,  usually  either  on  the  banks  of  streams  or  hillsides,  while  the  other  often 
haunts  gardens,  olive-groves,  etc.,  and  builds  in  the  low  trees.  In  all  these  details, 
in  fact,  the  Melodious  Warbler  seems  just  to  fall  short  of  the  Icterine  standard,  as  it  does 
in  actual  size  One  feature  which  is  noticed  in  connection  with  both  birds  is  the  bright 
orange  lining  of  the  mouth  ; but  whether  they  have  any  use  for  this,  like  the  young 
Cuckoo  who  makes  a great  show  of  its  scarlet-lined  mouth  when  it  threatens  to  attack  air 
intruder,  is  not  clear. 


Photo  by  C.  Reid ] [ Wishaw , N.B. 

COAL-TITS. 

These  are  young  nearly-fledged  birds  removed 
from  the  nest. 
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WARBLER,  MOUSTACHED.  Very  rare  visitor;  very  like  Sedge-warbler,  but  more 
distinctly  marked  and  coloured,  the  eyebrows  being  broad  and  pure  white  and  the  crown 
more  broadly  striped  with  black,  while  the  general  plumage  is  redder,  the  tail  longer,  and 
the  size  smaller.  The  claim  of  this  bird  to  a place  on  the  British  list  really  rests  upon  a single 
specimen  which  was  secured  in  Sussex,  and  in  no  part  of  its  European  range  can  it  be  described 
as  common,  but  it  is  best  known,  perhaps,  in  Itaty,  Sicily,  the  south  of  France,  and  Greece. 
Its  breeding  area  appears  to  extend  in  latitude  only  from  Hungary  to  Sicily  and  in  longitude 
from  South  France  to  Egypt,  its  place  further  east  being  taken  by  an  allied  race,  which  winters 
in  India,  but  the  Moustached  Warblers  which  breed  in  Hungary  do  not  appear  to  go  further 
south  than  Greece  for  the  winter.  Such  limited  range  and  restricted  migration  are  probably 
connected  with  the  bird’s  comparatively  feeble  flight,  as  indicated  by  its  rounded  wings  and 
tail.  The  shape  of  the  wing  is  chiefly  due  to  the  first  primary  feather,  which  is  very  short 
in  other  species,  being  considerably  longer  than  the  longest  primary-covers,  while  the  fourth 
and  fifth  are  as  long  as  and  usually  longer  than  the  third.  The  roundness  of  the  tail  is  caused 
by  the  two  centre  feathers  being  elongated  and  the  others  graduated  in  size,  all  the  feathers 


having  rounded  tips.  As  often  happens  in 
the  case  of  birds  with  weak  flight,  the  tail  is 
frequently  held  upright  when  the  bird  is 
perched  upon  a reed  ; and  it  is  never  seen 
to  fly  far,  spending  the  whole  of  the  breeding 
season  among  either  the  reeds  or  the  small 
waterside  bushes  and  herbage.  Curiously 
little  seems  to  be  known,  however,  about  its 
habits  and  even  that  little  is  not  consistent. 
While  some  authorities,  for  instance,  say 
that  it  is  shyer  and  more  skulking  than  the 
Sedge-warbler,  M Cantraine,  who  collected 
specimens  for  Temminck  in  Italy  and  prob- 
ably knew  the  bird  in  its  breeding  haunts 
better  than  anyone  else,  distinctly  asserts  that 
it  is  not  shy,  and  frequently  sits  in  full  view 
on  the  tops  of  reeds.  It  certainly  climbs 
along  the  upright  stems  of  the  reeds  like 
other  members  of  its  family  and  also  runs, 
like  the  Aquatic  Warbler,  along  the  horizontal 
stems  and  water-plants  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  While  thus  engaged  it  makes  its 
clear  singing  notes  plainly  heard.  Its  song  is 
distinctive  and  musical,  much  sweeter  than 
the  Sedge-warbler’s,  and  it  almost  always 
begins  with  the  same  four  high  notes  as  the 
Nightingale.  Its  alarm  note  is  a vibrating 
“ jurr-r.”  Both  in  habits  and  song  it  is 
naturally  compared  or  contrasted  with  the 
Sedge-warbler,  because  this  is  the  bird  for 
which  it  might  most  easily  be  mistaken  at 
sight.  On  a good  view,  however,  the  pure 
white  eye-stripe,  growing  broader  behind 


Photo  by  S.  Crook ] [ Preston . 

YOUNG  COAL-TITS  IN  NEST. 

Even  in  the  nestlings  the  pale  patch  at  the  back  of  the  neck 
is  noticeable. 
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toward  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  contrasting  strikingly  with  its  black  crown  and  lores,  as  well 
as  the  elongated  black  spot  behind  the  eye,  distinguish  it  easily,  as  does  the  pure  whiteness  of 
parts  of  its  underside,  especially  the  throat  and  centre  of  the  abdomen.  Some  time  after  the 
moult,  when  the  feathers  get  worn,  the  breast  also  becomes  pure  white,  but  when  new  it 
has  a rufous  tinge  like  the  flanks  and  the  under  tail  coverts,  but  not  yellowish' as  in  the 

Sedge-warbler,  from  which  it 
differs  also  in  its  more  slender 
shape  and  smaller  size.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  black  streaks  on 
its  back  certainly  suggest  the 
Sedge-warbler,  when  it  is  seen  for 
a moment  only  among  the  reeds. 

The  nest  is  always  built  over 
shallow  water,  and  in  Hungary 
is  very  frequently  placed,  we 
are  told,  in  the  bundles  of  grow- 
ing reeds  which  the  fishermen 
knot  together.  At  other  times 
and  elsewhere  the  nest  is  almost 
always  placed  in  vegetation 
growing  in  the  water.  The 
materials  used  for  the  nest  are 
chiefly  grasses,  roots  and  leaves 
of  sedges,  lined  with  thin  grass, 
horsehair,  wool  and  the  flower- 
ing scapes  of  the  reeds.  Two 
broods  appear  to  be  raised  in 
the  southern  part  of  its  range, 
where  it  begins  to  nest  in  early 
April,  but  only  one  in  the 
northern  part,  where  it  begins 
considerably  later  and  finishes 
sooner  In  shape  the  nest  is  a 
small  deep  cup,  and,  though  as 
many  as  six  or  as  few  as  three 
eggs  are  occasionally  found  in 
it,  the  usual  number  is  four  or 
five.  Sometimes  the  eggs  are 
very  like  those  of  the  Sedge- 
warbler,  with  the  ground-colour 
obscured  by  small  brown  spots 
all  over  it.  At  other  times  it  is,  according  to  figures  and  descriptions,  rather  a beautiful  little 
egg  with  a bluish  or  greenish-white  ground  and  brown  spots,  which  are  few  and  small  at 
the  narrow  end  but  grow  larger  and  more  numerous  towards  the  other,  almost  forming  a 
zone  round  it.  In  Dr.  Bree’s  work  a coloured  drawing  of  this  type  is  given. 

WARBLER,  OLIVACEOUS.  Very  rare  visitor,  so  rare,  indeed,  that,  by  a curious 
coincidence,  its  claim  to  be  considered  British  rests  upon  exactly  the  same  basis  as  that  of 


CRESTED  TIT. 


Although  this  species,  like  the  Marsh-  and  Coal -tits,  is  a plain-coloured  bird, 
the  crest  is  so  distinctive  that  it  is  easily  recognisable. 


The  head  marking  is  well  shown  in  this  picture,  but,  owing  to  the  lighting,  the  tail  looks  white  ; it  is  really  greyish-blue 

like  the  wings. 
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Photo  by  S.  Crook] 


[ Preston . 


GREAT  TIT. 


A very  clear  and  characteristic  front  view  of  a male  bird,  whose  sex  is  shown  by  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  black  streak  down 

the  breast. 


the  bird  last  described,  namely,  a single  specimen  recently  obtained  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea, 
Sussex.  It  is  also  very  closely  allied  to  that  species,  the  Moustached  Warbler  ; and  with  it 
and  the  Icterine  Warbler  completes  a trio  of  rarities,  whose  exact  position  among  the  Warblers 
is  matter  of  opinion  ; but,  under  the  common  name  of  Tree  Warblers,  they  are,  perhaps,  best 
placed  about  midway  between  the  Reed-warbler  and  the  Garden-warbler.  The  present  species, 
however,  unlike  the  other  two,  suggests  connection  with  the  Whitethroats  in  the  greyish 
tinge  with  which  its  upper  surface  is  suffused  upon  olive  brown.  From  this,  no  doubt,  it  gets 
its  name  of  “ Olivaceous  ” Warbler  ; but  the  name  might  also  be  considered  suitable  on  the 
ground  that  in  its  European  summer  haunts  in  Greece,  it  is  only  found  in  olive  groves,  a limited 
class  of  haunt  which  is  shared  by  the  Olive-tree  Warbler,  another  species  which  has  only  been 
discovered  in  recent  years  in  Europe,  but  has  not  yet  been  recorded  in  Britain  even  from 
Sussex.  In  flight,  perhaps,  it  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  greyish  Barred  Warbler,  but  it 
has  a distinctly  more  yellowish  tint  than  that  bird  and  differs  also  in  size.  Its  colours — 
greenish  grey-brown  above  and  whitish  below — appear  to  offer  a good  illustration  of  the 
principle  of  protective  colouration,  because,  although  its  song  may  be  clearly  heard  from  the 
branch  of  an  olive  tree,  it  is  discovered  with  extreme  difficulty  among  the  shining  grey-green 
olive  leaves  with  whitish  undersides.  In  addition  to  this  natural  camouflage,  it  has  the  help 
of  very  shy  and  active  habits,  the  result  being  that  even  in  Greece  specimens  are  as  difficult 
to  procure  as  they  are  to  discover  in  the  first  instance.  To  these  circumstances  is  probably 
owing  the  fact  that  it  has  been  identified  as  a species  only  in  very  recent  years  ; and  to  them 
it  may  also  be  indebted  hereafter  for  escape  from  extermination  in  Europe,  in  spite  of  its 
restricted  range.  Some  ornithologists,  indeed,  have  expressed  the  belief  that  it  must  range 
more  widely,  to  Italy  at  least,  and  its  recorded  presence — although  only  a single  specimen — on 
the  south  coast  of  England  might  seem  to  support  this  view  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  Italy 
has,  of  all  countries,  been  so  systematically  searched  by  ornithologists  for  years  that  it  seems 
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impossible  for  such  distinct  species  as  this  and  the  Olive-tree  Warbler  to  have  been  overlooked 
there.  At  home,  among  the  olive  groves  it  is  constantly  on  the  move  through  the  trees,  being 
brisk  and  alert  even  for  a Warbler,  and  quite  unlike  many  of  them  in  its  avoidance  of  reedy 
swamps  and  waterside  vegetation.  It  seems  even  more  shy  and  nervous  than  the  Olive-tree 
Warbler,  nesting  always  in  the  tops  of  the  olive-trees,  and  scarcelv  ever  leaving  them  until 
the  time  for  migration.  When  it  passes  from  one  tree  to  another  it  flies  as  if  a hawk  were  after 
it,  and  presently  returns  as  quickly  to  the  tree  it  was  in  at  first,  and  so  on,  leaving  observers 
in  absolute  doubt  at  the  last  as  to  which  tree  is  its  home.  Its  piercingly  shrill  cry  may  be 
heard  all  the  time,  and,  like  almost  all  small  birds  with  these  restless  and  voluble  habits,  it 
is  continually  active  in  driving  away  every  prospective  rival  from  its  feeding  ground.  For 
so  shy  a bird  it  builds  its  nest  in  rather  an  exposed  situation  upon  an  olive  branch,  to  which 
the  structure  appears  to  be  always  firmly  attached  by  being  woven  round  a projecting  twig. 
It  is  built  with  dry  blades  and  flower-panicles  of  grass,  with  down  of  plants,  strips  of  inside 
bark  and  roots,  and  lined  with  horsehair,  spider-webs  and  thistle-down.  It  is  woven  and 
finished  off  with  great  neatness  and  care.  The  hen  bird  lays  four  or  five — usually  five— eggs 
of  a greenish  or  greyish  white  ground  colour,  with  violet-grey  and  dark  brown  spots,  sometimes 
collected  towards  one  end.  The  eggs  are  dull,  with  no  gloss — in  which  they  differ  from  those 
of  the  Olive-tree  Warbler,  whose  eggs  have  a rosy  gloss,  but  this  fades  after  a time. 

The  wings  and  tail  of  the  Olivaceous 
Warbler  are  a darker  greyish-brown  than 
its  back,  but  with  the  same  olive  tint.  It 
has  a yellowish-white  streak  from  the 
nostrils  over  the  eyelids  and  on  the  angle 
of  the  mouth  and  chin  some  blackish 
bristles.  All  the  wing  feathers  are  finely 
bordered  with  greyish-brown  when  in  good 
condition,  and  the  tail  is  thin  in  outline 
and  notched  in  the  centre.  The  underpart 
of  the  body  is  creamy-white,  darker  cream 
in  front  of  the  chest,  the  flanks  pale  yellow 
tinged  with  olive  brown,  and  the  under 
tail-coverts  quite  white.  The  beak,  which 
is  wider  and  stronger  than  the  usual 
Warbler-type,  is  horn-colour  above  and 
pale  orange-yellow  below.  The  legs  are 
dark  brown.  Its  song  is  noticeably  more 
musical  than  that  of  the  Olive-tree  Warbler, 
when  both  are  heard  in  their  native  haunts, 
and  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
Melodious  Warbler.  Among  familiar  British 
birds  it  may  be  said  to  use  notes  rather 
like  the  Whitethroat’s.  It  breeds  from  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  region  to  Central 
Asia  and  Abyssinia,  going  further  south  in 
Africa  in  winter. 


WARBLER,  ORPHEAN.  Rare 
visitor,  believed  to  have  bred  near  London 


YOUNG  OXEYE  OR  GREAT  TITS ; NEST  IN  OIL-CAN. 

They  already  closely  resemble  the  old  ones  in  plumage,  but  the  white 
cheek-patches  are  dull  yellow  and  the  plumage  duller  generally. 
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in  1848  ; breeds  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Western  Asia.  Like 
Blackcap,  but  as  iarge  as  Nightingale,  with  outer  tail  feathers  white  on  the  outer  edge  and  at 
the  end,  and  eyes  pale  yellow.  Its  white  throat  distinguishes  it  also  from  the  Blackcap,  while 
it  is  obviously  larger  than  the  Whitethroat.  It  is  therefore  to  be  distinguished  easily  enough, 
but  on  hearing  it  sing  for  the  first  time  the  observer  feels  always  in  doubt  whether  it  can  really 
be  the  " Orphean  ” Warbler,  because  its' song,  though  louder  than  the  Blackcap’s  and  including 

some  flute-like  notes,  lacks  both 
melody  and  sweetness  as  a 
whole.  The  alarm  note  of  “ tut- 
tut-tut  ” is  also  harsh  and  loud 
— as  loud,  according  to  See-- 
bohm,  as  that  of  the  Blackbird 
Otherwise  there  seems  to  be 
little  in  its  habits  to  distinguish 
it  from  any  common  type  of 
Warbler.  It  appears  to  avoid 
woods,  frequenting  rather  groups 
of  trees  or  avenues  and  clumps 
of  bushes  in  the  open  country 
or  in  gardens,  but  in  some  parts 
of  its  South  European  range  it 
is  chiefly  found  in  the  fringes  of 
pine  woods  and  among  water- 
side willows.  Its  nest  is  usually 
placed  about  as  high  from  the 
ground  as  a man  can  reach,  but 
sometimes  quite  low  down  in 
small  bushes,  and  occasionally 
even  as  high  as  twenty  feet. 
Wherever  built,  however,  there 
seems  to  have  been  little 
attempt  at  concealment,  in 
which  respect  the  Orphean 
differs  markedly  from  the  usual 
run  of  Warblers.  Although 
neatly  built,  the  nest  is  a sub- 
stantial structure  of  grasses, 
roots  and  the  leafy  stalks  of 
plants,  lined  with  finer  grass, 
thistledown  and  other  vegetable 
fluff,  such  as  the  flowering  heads  of  cotton-grass,  sometimes  mixed  with  a few  hairs.  Its 
food  during  the  breeding  season  seems  to  consist  mainly  of  caterpillars,  with  flies  and  other 
insects,  such  as  grasshoppers.  In  later  summer  it  also  eats  small  fruits  and  berries,  as  well 
as  figs.  In  Europe  it  is  especially  a bird  of  the  south,  inhabiting  all  the  Mediterranean  countries 
as  far  east  as  Asia  Minor  and  Palestine  ; although  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether  the 
Orphean  Warblers  found  in  the  latter  countries  are  really  identical  with  the  European  form, 
or  belong  to  a race  intermediate  between  it  and  the  Indian  Orphean  Warbler.  At  the  western 
limit  of  its  range,  however,  the  European  type  is  abundant  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  whence  it 


Photo  by  A . W.  Westrop'] 


[Bridgnorth. 


A NEST  IN  A FLOWER-POT. 


So  long  as  a hole  is  suitable,  Tits  do  not  trouble  much  about  the  elevation,  as 
may  be  seen  here. 
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spreads  northwards  into  France  and  breeds  there  sparingly  in  several  districts,  having  even 
occurred  as  far  north  as  Heligoland.  Its  appearance  therefore  in  Britain  and  even  breeding 
here  according  to  some  accounts  should  not  be  very  surprising  ; but  the  earlier  records,  one 
each  from  Yorkshire  and  Middlesex,  were  received  with  doubt  by  most  authorities,  and  the 
few  later  ones  have  all  come  from  or  near  the  same  place,  St.  Leonards,  in  Sussex,  which  has 
given  us  such  an  extraordinary  sequence  of  records  of  very  rare  birds  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  eggs  of  the  Orphean  Warbler  are  four  or  five  in  number,  greenish  or  greyish-white, 
spotted  with  mauve  and  brown  or  black.  The  young  birds,  when  fledged,  look  just  like  giant 
Lesser  Whitethroats  ; the  hen  has  a black  crown  as  well  as  the  cock.  This  species  winters  in 
Central  and  North-Eastern  Africa. 


WARBLER,  PALLAS’S,  see  WILLOW-WREN,  PALLAS’S. 


WARBLER,  PALLAS’S  GRASSHOPPER-.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  East  Siberia 
to  the  Pacific  and  wintering  in  India  and  other  countries  further  east.  In  Europe  it  was  un- 
known until  about  fifty  years  ago,  when  a specimen  was  taken  in  Heligoland,  where  so  many 
new  birds,  some  even  of  American  kinds,  have  been  added  to  the  European  list.  In  1908 
it  was  also  added  to  the  British  list  by  a specimen  taken  at  the  Rockabill  Light,  Dublin.  So 
rarely,  moreover,  is  the  bird  procured,  even  in  its  Asian  homes,  that  the  specimen  from 


The  less  clearly-marked  plumage  of  the  young  is  noticeable  here,  and  also  the  fact  that,  in  the  young  Great  Tit,  the  pale  cheek- 
patch  is  not  completely  bordered  with  black  as  in  the  adult. 


Photo  by  C.  Reid ] 


YOUNG  GREAT  TITS. 


[Wishaw,  N.B. 
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WARBLER, 
RABDE’S  BUSH-. 
Very  rare  visitor,  re- 
cently recorded  for  the 
first  time  in  Britain  from 
Lincolnshire  ; breeds  in 
North-eastern  Asia,  but 
nest  unknown.  Like 
Reed-warbler,  but  with 
more  distinct  eyebrows, 
shorter  and  stouter  bill, 
and  pale  legs ; also  very 
like  the  Dusky  Warbler, 
from  which  it  differs  in 
the  same  characters  of 
the  bill  and  also  in 
having  more  pointed 
tail  feathers  and  the 
paler  parts  more  buff 
than  rufous.  It  has  a 
loud  short  song,  and 
winters  in  South-eastern 
Asia.  The  occurrence  of 
isolated  specimens  of 
birds  which,  like  this 


Photo  by  A . W . Westrop ] 


GREAT  TIT  FEEDING  YOUNG. 


[ Bridgnorth . 


These  young  have  been  taken  out  and  posed  ; young  Tits  do  not  leave  the 
nest  in  a bob-tailed  condition  like  so  many  young  birds. 


Heligoland  made  only  the  fourth  then  known  to  science.  Perhaps,  however,  its  great  similarity 
to  the  common  Grasshopper- warbler — itself,  by  the  way,  a very  difficult  bird  for  collectors  to 
secure — may  partly  account  for  its  rarity  in  collections.  Nest  and  eggs  like  common  Grass- 
hopper-warbler’s,  but  bird  distinguished  by  browner  colour,  slightly  larger  size,  and  white 
tips  to  the  tail-feathers.  On  the  upper  sides  of  the  feathers  these  tips  are  very  small  indeed, 
but  on  the  underside  of  each  the  marking  is  extended  into  a large  ashy-white  blotch.  The 
species  is  also  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  Grasshopper-warbler  by  its  stronger  beak 
and  by  the  claw  of  the  hind  toe  being  longer  than  the  toe  itself  and  more  curved.  In  the  other 
the  claw  is  much  straighter  and  shorter  than  the  toe.  This  difference  in  the  claw  would  suggest 
a dissimilarity  in  the  method  of  progression  employed  by  the  two  birds,  or,  perhaps  more 
probably,  a difference  in  the  vegetation  amid  which  they  live,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been 
recorded — unless  the  statement  that  its  nest  is  placed  in  “ wet  and  moss-grown  meadows  ” 
may  be  accounted  such,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  common  Grasshopper-warbler,  when  its 
nest  is  found  in  damp  places,  affects  rather  marshes  and  osier  beds.  In  all  other  respects  the 
two  birds  seem  exactly  alike  in  the  hand  ; and,  when  seen  at  large,  the  white  at  the  end  of  the 
tail  is  the  only  distinc- 
tive character  which  one 
could  hope  to  observe. 

“ Pallas’s  Locustelle  ” is 
the  name  by  which  this 
rare  bird  was  known  to 
earlier  naturalists. 
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and  the  preceding  Warblers,  breed  in  North-eastern  and  winter  in  South-eastern  Asia, 
at  scattered  points  in  seas  to  the  north-west  of  Europe  is  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  migration.  It  usually,  if  not  always,  occurs  in  the  autumn,  when  the  birds  should  apparently 
be  engaged  on  a land-journey  between  the  north  and  the  south  of  Eastern  Asia  ; how,  then, 
do  they  reach  such  places  as  Heligoland,  Dublin,  and  Cotes  in  Lincolnshire  without  being 
much  more  often  found  on  the  mainland  of  Europe  ? The  suggestion  which  seems  open  to 
fewest  objections  is  that  they  start  from  their  summer  homes  with  winds  blowing  from  the 
north-east,  which  change  to  south-east  and  carry  the  birds  over  the  Arctic  regions  until  they 


Photo  by  F .] efferson]  [ York . 

GREAT  TIT  FOURTEEN  DAYS  OLD. 

The  faintness  of  the  juvenile  marking  and  the  impurity  of  the  white  is  well  brought  out  in  the  photograph. 


meet  the  autumnal  air-currents  from  the  north  to  the  Atlantic,  and  are  brought  b}'  it  to  these 
western  islands.  What  makes  the  occurrence  of  Radde’s  Bush-warbler  in  Lincolnshire  the 
more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  Mr.  Haigh,  who  secured  the  specimen,  was 
attracted  by  its  loud  and  powerful  song.  Few  birds  sing  at  all  during  their  autumn  migration, 
and  to  sing  on  the  east  coast  of  England  after  a journey  from  Eastern  Asia  which  ought  to  have 
ended  in  Burma  or  China  suggests  irrepressible  spirits  in  so  small  a creature. 

WARBLER,  REED The  Reed-warbler  frequents  similar  situations  to  the  Sedge- 
warbler,  and  generally  resembles  it  in  appearance  as  well  as  habits  ; but  it  may  easily  be 
distinguished  by  being  plain  brown,  without  the  darker  streaking  so  noticeable  in  the  commoner 
bird.  The  Reed-warbler  has  also  a less  harsh  song,  and  it  is  not  so  likely  to  be  met  with, 


Photo  by  F.  Jefferson]  [York. 

LONG-TAILED  TIT  AT  NEST. 

The  curious  shape  of  the  nest  has  given  its  builder  many  aliases,  among  which  “ Bottle-tit  ” is  the  best  known  ; the  bottle  alluded 
to  being  the  old  leather  bottle  which  was  the  popular  receptacle  for  beer. 
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being  more  local,  and  absent  from 
many  large  districts.  In  its  general 
habits,  food,  etc.,  it  is  much  like  its 
ally,  but  differs  in  suspending  its  deep 
cup-shaped  nest  of  dry  grasses  between 
three  or  four  reeds,  or  twigs  ; for,  like 
the  Sedge-warbler,  it  may  often  be 
found  away  from  water.  Its  eggs  also 
are  different,  and  are  less  numerous. 
The  Reed  - warbler  is  a summer 
migrant,  and  commonest  in  the  south 
of  England.  Outside  Britain  it  has  a 
much  more  limited  distribution  than 
the  Sedge- warbler,  being  found  in 
Southern  and  Central  Europe,  east 
into  Siberia,  and  not  going  farther 
south  in  its  migrations  than  Central 
Africa.  The  Reed -warbler  usually 
builds  among  the  reeds,  but  also  in 
willow  and  other  water-side  trees,  and, 
as  stated  above,  the  nest  is  then  simi- 
larly connected  with  several  twigs. 
At  times  it  may  be  found  even  in 
hedges  and  gardens.  The  materials 
used  for  the  nest  are  dry  leaves  of 
grass  and  sedge,  very  neatly  inter- 
woven, with  a lining  of  fine  roots  and 
hair,  and  sometimes  feathers.  The 
four  or  five  eggs  are  of  a greenish 
shade,  the  ground-colour  being  very 
pale  green,  spotted  with  olive  and  grey, 
and  with  dark  specks  and  streaks. 
There  is  a considerable  amount  of 
variation  in  the  distribution  of  these 
markings,  and  in  the  proportions  of  the  different  tints.  May  is  the  month  in  which  they 
may  first  be  found.  The  Reed-warbler  is  not  nearly  so  common  and  widespread  a bird  as 
the  Sedge-warbler,  not  breeding  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  nor  in  the  extreme  south-west  of 
England,  while  in  Wales  and  the  north  of  England  it  is  rare  and  local;  elsewhere  it  is  a fairly 
well-known  bird. 

From  these  dry  but  necessary  details  it  is  a pleasure  to  turn  to  the  Reed-warbler  as  one 
really  knows  it,  the  hidden  fairy  of  the  reed-beds,  whose  voice,  like  snatches  of  the  music  of 
a babbling  brook,  with  sweet  silvery  syllables  here  and  there,  followed  by  gently-chiding 
lower  notes,  tempts  one  always  to  linger  at  the  margin  of  the  water  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
little  singer.  The  hope  is  by  no  means  always  gratified,  although,  unlike  the  Grasshopper- 
warbler,  it  makes  no  pretensions  to  ventriloquism  and  you  can  always  fix  your  eyes  exactly 
upon  the  spot  from  which  it  comes  ; and,  even  when  the  song  is  silent,  you  can  follow  the  rest- 
less mite’s  perpetual  wanderings  by  the  waving  of  the  reed-tops  as  it  leaps  from  one  stem  to 
another  below.  Even  to  throw  something  into  the  vegetation  near  it  seldom  helps  you  to 


Photo  copyright  by  W.  F.  Piggott.] 

LONG-TAILED  TITS. 

The  long  black-and-white  tail  at  once  marks  out  this  species. 
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get  a glimpse  of  the  Reed-warbler,  because,  instead  of  flying  out,  it  only  burrows  deeper  and 
farther  away.  A missile  is  often  useful,  however,  if  you  chance  to  arrive  after  dusk  by  the 
reed-bed  where  you  know  that  the  bird  is  nesting.  Then  a stone  sent  crashing  into  the  reeds 
near  you  is  often  followed  so  promptly  by  an  outburst  of  music  that  the  notes  sound  almost 
like  flying  splinters  of  the  broken  silence.  This  is  a habit  which  it  shares  with  the  Sedge- 
warbler  ; but  its  protest  is  more  plaintively  musical  and  less  garrulously  scolding  than  the 
latter’s. 

When  by  chance  you  do  see  the  Reed-warbler,  it  is  almost  always  making  a bee-line  away 
from  you,  flying  so  low  as  actually  to  skim  the  tips  of  the  reeds  ; and,  while  so  doing,  it  un- 
consciously adopts  the  very  best  means  of  revealing  its  identity;  because  you  can  plainly  note 
that  the  absence  of  blackish  streaks  on  the  back,  which  characterise  the  Sedge-warbler,  gives 
to  the  Reed- warbler  a clean  and  uniform  colouring  which  the  other  lacks.  Its  slightly  larger 
size  is  also  enhanced  to  the  eye  by  this  uniformity  of  hue.  If  you  stay  out  all  night  to  hear 
the  birds,  as  one  should  do  at 
least  once  in  the  country  in  early 
summer,  you  will  hear  the  Reed- 
warbler  singing  at  all  hours  of 
the  night,  but  most  persistently 
and  loudly  in  the  small  hours 
before  the  dawn.  Its  music  is 
one  of  those  sounds  which  live 
in  memory  so  closely  connected 
with  the  scenes  which  it  fre- 
quents, that  in  after  years  one 
always  recalls  the  other  at  once. 

The  Reed-warbler  is,  like 
other  Warblers  which  haunt 
aquatic  vegetations,  rather  late 
in  arriving  in  this  country,  and 
proportionately  late  in  nesting  ; 
and  this  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  such  vegetation  is  late 
in  reaching  a height  sufficient  to 
serve  as  shelter.  Observers  are 
therefore  sometimes  surprised  to 
see  how  high  above  the  water 
level  the  Reed-warbler’s  nest  is 
slung  to  the  stems  of  the  reeds. 

It  does  not  seem  that  in  May 
the  reeds  could  have  been  strong 
enough  at  that  height  to  support 
a nest.  Nor,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
were  they.  The  nest,  when  first 
built,  was  much  nearer  to  the 
water  ; but,  as  the  reeds  grow, 

their  stems  lengthen  below  as  Photo  by  s.  crook ] [ Preston . 

\ lei  stems  lengtnen  oeiow  as  LONG-TAILED  TIT  FEEDING  YOUNG. 

well  as  above  the  nest,  and  so  ^ , ,.  , , ...  ...  . . , . „ £ , 

. . 1 he  teeding  or  families  like  this  gets  managed  automatically,  tor  each  as  it  is 

raise  it  much  higher.  No  doubt  filled  up  sinks  back  and  gives  another  a chance. 
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this  often  proves  a useful  safeguard  against  summer  floods  which  may  rise  when  the  nest 
contains  helpless  young. 

It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  this  position  at  some  height  up  such  slender  supports  as 
reed-stems  that  the  Reed-warbler’s  nest  should  be  peculiarly  deep.  Everyone  who  has  witnessed 
the  effect  of  a storm,  say,  on  one  of  the  Norfolk  Broads,  where  Reed-warblers  abound,  must 
have  noticed  how  each  very  severe  gust  of  wind  seems  to  bend  all  the  reeds  down  almost  to 
a horizontal  position  only  a few  inches  above  the  water.  In  this  position  the  contents  of  the 


Photo  by  C.  Reid ] [Wishaw,  N.B. 

YOUNG  LONG-TAILED  TITS. 


Even  in  the  white-headed  Continental  race  of  the  Long-taded  Tit  the  black  at  the  sides  of  the  head  is  found  in  this  young  stage. 

Reed-warbler’s  nest  would  surely  be  spilled  out  if  it  were  not  so  deep  and  also  so  cleverly  hung 
as  to  remain  fairly  upright  when  the  reeds  bend. 

That  such  a nest  built  in  such  a situation  should  be  one  of  the  Cuckoo’s  favourite  receptacles 
for  its  eggs  is  very  curious  ; and  it  is  said  that  every  Reed-warbler’s  nest  containing  a Cuckoo’s 
egg  is  always  tilted  sideways  by  the  weight  of  the  large  bird  when  sitting  upon  it  to  lay  its 
egg.  Observers  have  noticed,  too,  how  often  the  young  Cuckoo,  when  being  reared  in  these 
nests,  comes  to  grief  through  falling  overboard,  its  carcase  being  subsequently  discovered 
floating  in  the  water  below.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  a double  disadvantage  like 
this  would  have  made  the  Reed-warbler  Cuckoo-proof. 

Listening  often  to  the  songs  of  different  Reed-warblers  and  Sedge-warblers  one  realises 
that  the  latter  is  by  far  the  better  mimic  of  other  birds,  although  its  selection  of  models  is,. 


Photo  by  S.  Crook ] [Preston. 

MARSH-TIT  TAKING  FOOD  TO  NEST. 

The  Marsh-tit  has  tne  simplest  colouring  of  all  our  Tits,  and  it  is  interesting  that  the  Great  Tit’s  pattern  in  the  young  plumage 

resembles  it  in  having  the  pale  cheeks  cut  off  by  black. 
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from  the  musical  point  of  view,  rather 
unfortunate ; but  there  is  no  question 
that,  as  a song,  the  Reed-warbler’s  is 
far  more  pleasing.  In  Gilbert  White's 
time  this  bird  was  generally  known  as 
the  Fen  Reedling,  and  a common 
modern  name  is  Reed-wren ; while 
from  its  habit  of  singing  all  night  it 
used  to  be  in  some  districts  identified  as 
the  Nightingale  ! As  soon  as  its  young 
are  fledged,  it  always  leads  them  away 
from  the  water  to  live  among  bushes, 
where  something  like  a little  colony 
often  becomes  established,  the  young 
of  the  first  brood  remaining  there  even 
after  the  second  brood  have  arrived. 


Photo  copyright  by  Herman  Lee.] 


MARSH-TIT. 

Feeding  on  a piece  of  bread  tied  to  a “ bird-table.’ 


WARBLER,  RUFOUS.  Rare  visitor,  recorded  only  five  times  in  Britain  previously  to 
1922,  breeding  in  Southern  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Palestine.  Nest  in  a bush,  bulky  and 
conspicuous,  usually  containing  a scrap  of  a snake’s  shed  skin  ; eggs  with  large  brown  spots  on 
a pale  grey  ground,  or  pale  blue  speckled  with  brown.  Not  unlike  Nightingale,  but  paler 
brown,  with  conspicuous  white  tip  to  the  rounded  tail,  which  is  long  and  often  spread  upwards 
like  a fan.  The  white  tips  are  much  wider  on  the  outside  feathers  ; but  there  are  also  black 

sub-terminal  spots  which  are  much 
larger  on  some  of  the  inner  feathers, 
making  a pretty  pattern.  It  is  a 
very  slim,  graceful  bird,  and  the 
handsomest  of  all  our  Warblers. 
Its  eastern  race  is  the  Grey-backed 
Warbler,  also  a rare  visitor  here, 
breeding  in  Western  Asia.  Eggs 
similar  to  those  of  the  above,  but 
paler.  This  bird  has  the  back 
greyish-brown,  contrasting  with  the 
reddish  tail,  and  it  winters  from 
East  Africa'1  to  North-west  India  : 
the  cinnamon-backed  western  one  is 
believed  to  do  so  in  the  Sahara  oases. 
The  Rufous  Warbler  resembles  a 
Robin  more  than  a Warbler  in  its 
habits,  spending  most  of  its  time 
on  the  ground  and  exposing  itself 
freely  ; it  is,  indeed,  nearly  related 
to  the  black-breasted  Indian  Robin, 
which  is  very  similar  in  build  and 

Photo  by  J.  T.  Newman]  [ aernhamsted . habits,  even  to  the  detail  Of  Using 

MARSH-TIT  ON  A TREE-TRUNK  snake-sloughs  in  the  nest  Some 

In  ipite  of  its  name  the  Marsh-tit  .s  not  a bird  of  the  reeds,  and  is  often  unrelated  birds  have  this 

seen  in  §diuens.  f 
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curious  habit ; possibly  the  use  of  the  skin  is  to  scare  away  lizards,  which  prey  on  birds’ 
eggs  and  are  themselves  the  prey  of  snakes.  A more  likely  explanation  is  that  scraps  of 
snake-slough  are  always  common  among  cactus  plants,  in  which  snakes  are  specially  fond  of 
living.  From  its  softness  it  makes  excellent  material  for  nest-lining;  and  it  is  among  the 
cacti  and  other  thorny  bushes  of  arid  places  that  this  bird  nests  Its  ordinary  food  is 
insects,  but  it  also  carries  its 
Robin-like  habits  to  the  length 
of  eating  worms.  All  its  occur- 
rences in  Britain  have  been  in 
the  south,  whither  it  has  evi- 
dently been  miscarried  on  mi- 
gration from  Spain  or  Portugal, 
where  it  regularly  breeds,  by 
south  winds  in  the  Atlantic. 


WARBLER,  RUPPELL’S. 

Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in 
the  Mediterranean  region.  On 
one  occasion  only,  prewous  to 
1922,  it  succumbed  to  the  fatal 
attractions  of  the  Sussex  coast 
for  foreign  Warblers.  Its 
European  habitat  is  Greece 
from  May  to  August,  and  it 
haunts  the  bushes  of  rocky 
ravines,  where  its  habits  have 
been  compared  with  those  of 
the  Dartford  Warbler  as  “not 
so  sprightly  or  quick  in  its 
movements  ” and  much  slower 
to  take  alarm  ; like  that  bird, 
however,  it  sings  sometimes  on 
the  wing  and  uses  a quick  two- 
syllabled  alarm  note.  It  is  like 
the  Blackcap,  but  greyer,  and 
with  throat  as  well  as  cap 
black,  separated  by  a white 
moustache  stripe,  and  white 
underparts  and  edge  of  tail. 

Hen  with  less  or  no  black  on 
crown  and  throat,  but  distinguishable  by  light  tail  edgings.  Eyes  black.  Nest  of  grass 
and  hair  in  a bush ; eggs  dirty-white,  marbled  with  drab.  In  winter  this  species  goes  as  far 
south  as  Nubia  and  Abyssinia. 


IRISH  COAL-TITS. 

In  this  race  the  yellow  tint  on  the  pale  parts  of  the  plumage,  found  only  in  the 
young  of  the  Coal-tit  of  Great  Britain,  is  retained  permanently. 


WARBLER,  SARDINIAN.  Very  rare  visitor,  making  yet  one  more  foreign  Warbler 
whose  British  status  depends  upon  a single  record  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hastings,  in 
Sussex;  breeding  in  South  Europe  and  West  Asia,  as  well  as  in  the  Canary  Islands  and 
Egypt.  Eggs  variable,  often  like  clearly  marked  Whitethroats’.  Distinguished  from  RiippelTs 
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Photo  by  E.  IV.  Tayler ] 

NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  TWITE. 

The  Twite’s  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground  among  the  moorland  vegetation. 


Warbler  by  red  eyes  and 
having  no  black  on  throat ; 
the  general  colour  of  the  male 
is  dark  grey  above  with  the 
exception  of  the  black  head ; 
the  lower  parts  almost  white, 
but  greyish  on  the  flanks. 
A curious  limitation  of  its 
European  range  is  said  to  be 
that  it  does  not  breed  inland 
more  than  eight  or  nine  miles 
from  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  By  far  the  most 
peculiar  and  interesting  fea- 
tures in  its  appearance  dur- 
ing life  are  its  naked  and 
swollen  eyelids  of  cinnabar 
red  and  brick-red  eyelashes. 
It  does  not  seem  to  prefer  the 
neighbourhood  of  water,  but 
nests  by  choice  in  low  woods 
O’ «rk.  or  hill  slopes,  where  the 
ground  is  dry.  It  is  also 
found  especially  building  in 
the  cactus-hedges  of  gardens,  upon  the  “ prickly  pears  ” of  which  it  largely  feeds.  Although 
a bird  of  the  South  only,  it  does  not  appear  to  mind  the  cold  of  a Mediterranean  winter,  for 
it  is  often  to  be  seen  at  Christmas  dancing  about  in  the  myrtle  and  thorn  bushes.  It  has  been 
described  as  the  liveliest  of  all  Warblers,  as  well  as  the  commonest  of  those  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  its  range,  perpetually 
hunting  for  insects  through  F 
the  bushes  or  darting  after 
flies  between  the  low  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  song,  which 
is  weak  and  not  very  musical, 
is  generally  uttered  by  the 
male  from  some  twig  project- 
ing from  a bush,  into  which 
it  sl.ps  back  again  as  soon  as 
the  song  is  finished.  Its  call 
note  is  shrill  and  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  a Wagtail 
and  also  a Cicada.  It  builds, 
at  a height  of  from  one  to 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  a 
rather  compact  and  skilfully 
woven  nest  of  grass,  leaves,  TURNSTONES, 

woolly  stems  of  plants,  and 
spiders’  webs,  lined  with  fine 


The  bird  on  the  right  is  in  the  tortoise-shell  and  white  summer  plumage,  that 
on  the  left  in  the  winter  dress,  which  is  mostly  drab. 


Photo  by  S.  Crook ] [ Preston . 

MALE  TWITE.OR  MOUNTAIN  LINNET. 

The  Twite  has  white  edgings  to  its  wing-quills  like  the  Linnet,  from  which  its  yellow  bill  and  length  of  tail  distinguish  it. 
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Photo  by  S.  Crook]  [. Preston. 

TWITE. 


The  male  Twite  has  a rose-pink  patch  on  the  lower  back,  but  no  red  on  the  crown  and  breast,  thus  differing  from  both  the  Linnet 

and  the  Redpoll,  though  these  lose  the  red  in  captivity. 


dry  grass  and  horsehair.  Mr.  E.  J.  Tuck  says  that  he  observed  it  constantly  about  Cannes 
from  December  until  May,  evidently  not  migrating  to  Africa.  It  chiefly  haunted  the 
undergrowth  of  broom,  juniper,  etc.,  in  the  dry  pinewoods,  as  well  as  the  gardens  near 
the  sea,  where  it  fed  upon  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  strawberry  tree,  which  grows  wild  there. 
It  commenced  singing  at  the  end  of  January  and  was  in  fullest  song  during  March.  Some- 
times it  would  jerk  itself  into  the  air  while  singing  like  a Whitethrcat,  and  it  repeated 
its  alarm  note,  like  the  “ chut,  chut  ” of  the  Blackcap  but  louder  and  more  harsh,  very 
frequently.  On  one  occasion  the  female  was  seen  to  behave,  near  her  nest  which  contained 
young,  like  a Partridge  when  disturbed  with  her  chicks,  fluttering  along  the  path  with 
her  wings  hanging  and  screaming  as  if  hurt.  This  habit  is  not  common  among  small 
birds.  As  this  nest  contained  young  early  in  April  it  appears  evident  that  two  broods  are 
reared.  Although  its  alarm  note  is  louder  than  the  Blackcap’s,  the  bird  itself  is  noticeably 
smaller,  and  this,  with  its  pure  white  throat  and  graduated  white-edged  tail,  distinguishes  it 
easily  from  that  bird  at  sight.  The  hen  is  drab  above,  with  greyish  black  head,  white  throat 
and  edges  of  tail,  much  more  in  the  outermost  feathers,  as  in  the  males.  In  winter  this  species 
sometimes  visits  North  Africa. 

WARBLER,  SAVES.  Formerly  breeding  in  English  fens,  but  not  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  the  last  having  been  recorded  from  Surlingham  Broad,  Norfolk,  in  1856.  Since  then 
there  have  been  reports  of  specimens  believed  to  have  been  seen  in  Suffolk  and  Lines,  but 
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WARBLER,  SEDGE-.  As  far 
as  making  a noise  in  the  world  goes, 
none  of  our  other  Warblers  are  so 
conspicuous  as  this  little  creature. 
Wherever  there  is  cover  along  the 
water-side  you  are  pretty  certain  to 
hear  his  chattering  song — “ chiddy, 
chiddy,  chit,  chit,  chit,”  etc.,  inter- 
spersed with  various  borrowed  notes 
— the  “ pink,  pink  ” of  the  Chaffinch, 
the  “ chow-chow  ” of  Philip  Sparrow, 
or  even  a treble  version  of  the  alarm- 
cackle  of  the  Blackbird.  The  bird  is 
so  ready  with  his  song  that  throwing 
a stone  into  his  cover  will  start  him, 
and  he  sings  a good  deal  at  night, 
thus  being  often  credited  with  being 
the  Nightingale  ! If  you  get  a glimpse 
of  him — which  by  a little  watching 
you  should  soon  do — you  will  find 
him  a little  brown  bird,  smaller 
than  a Sparrow,  with  conspicuous 
dark  streaks  above  and  whitish  eye- 
brows. He  has  the  slender  bill  of 
an  insect-eater,  and  is  constantly  on 
the  move,  picking  his  prey  from  twigs 
and  reeds.  The  sexes  are  practically 
alike  in  plumage,  and  the  yearling 
birds  only  differ  in  being  spotted 
on  the  throat.  This  is  one  of  our 
later  summer  migrants,  not  arriving 
till  after  the  middle  of  April,  and 
most  not  till  May,  probably  because 


Photo  by  T . M.  Blackman ] 


MALE  TWITE. 


[ Preston . 


The  sexes  of  the  Twite  differ  but  little,  as  the  male  only  shows  rose-pink  on 
the  lower  back  ; this,  however,  is  not  lost  in  captivity. 


the  only  accepted  records  have  come  from  that  wonderful  place  for  rare  Warblers,  the  Hastings 
district  of  Sussex,  and  also  from  the  Shetlands.  It  regularly  breeds  through  Central  and  South 
Europe  to  Western  Asia,  making  a deep  cup  of  grass-leaves  or  the  leaves  of  reed  meadow-grass 
and  saw-grass  in  the  tangled  sedge  ; eggs  thickly  freckled  with  drab  and  lilac  on  a white  or 
buff  ground.  The  bird  resembles  the  Grasshopper-warbler  in  shape  and  size  and  the  Nightingale 
in  colour.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all  likely  to  be  mistaken  by  sight  or  ear  for  the  latter  bird  ; 
and  from  the  former  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  unmarked  russet — instead  of  greenish- 
brown  streaked — back,  its  white  instead  of  brownish-white  throat,  and  its  pale  chestnut 
instead  of  buffish-brown  undertail-coverts.  It  has  a “ reeling  ” song  like  the  Grasshopper- 
warbler,  and  used  to  be  known  as  the  “ Red  Night-reeler  ” and  “ Red  Craking  Reed-wren,” 
but  only  one  specimen  has  occurred  since  the  last  nest  was  found  in  1856  It  breeds  in  North 
Africa  as  well  as  in  the  regions  above 
mentioned,  and  is  supposed  to  winter 
in  that  continent. 
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the  aquatic  vegetation  which  it  haunts  does  not  grow  up  until  then  ; it  leaves  at  the  end  of 
September  or  even  later.  Although  usually  a waterside  bird,  it  may  be  found  far  away  from 
water  in  situations  where  there  is  plenty  of  cover.  If  it  turns  up  in  a garden,  mealworms  might 
be  used  to  attract  it.  The  Sedge-warbler  builds,  as  a rule,  among  the  tall  rank  herbage  and 
low  bushes  near  the  water’s  edge,  placing  its  nest  at  various  heights,  sometimes  several  yards 
above  the  ground,  at  others  low  and  near  or  even  on  it.  A willow-bush  is  a favourite  site. 
From  the  Reed-warbler  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  black  streaks  on  the  plumage  of  its 
back  and  from  the  Aquatic  Warbler  by  the  absence  of  a pale  stripe  down  the  middle  of  the 
crown.  Though  extremely  rare  in  the  Orkneys,  Shetlands,  and  Hebrides,  it  is  a familiar 
nesting  species  in  all  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  including  Ireland.  Yet  it  is  very  little 

seen  anywhere  on  account  of 
its  skulking  habits,  although 
everyone  knows  its  song. 
Occasionally,  however,  it  will 
climb  while  singing  to  the 
very  top  of  a tall  reed  and 
remains  there  in  view  for  a 
second  or  two  ; and  when  it 
is  unaware  of  the  presence  of 
a human  being  it  will  some- 
times fly  openly  across  a wide 
stretch  of  water  or  even  over 
a field  to  a hedge  at  some 
distance.  Yet  at  such  times 
its  flight  appears  so  feeble 
that  one  almost  wonders  how 
such  a bird  can  ever  venture 
across  the  English  Channel, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. If  it  knew  what  it 
was  doing  it  would,  no  doubt, 
refrain  ; but  birds  on  migra- 
tion are  simply  impelled  to 
fly  ; whither  they  fly  and 
how  far  is  decided  for  them 
by  the  wind  and  fate.  Though  most  of  its  song  is  harsh  and  garrulous,  it  now  and  then  uses 
in  it  notes  which  are  distinct  and  pleasingly  musical,  but  not  so  often  as  the  Reed-warbler. 
“ Chizzick,  chizzick,  chiddy,  chiddy,  chiddy,  chow,  chow,  chow  ” is  an  alternative  rendering  to 
that  given  above  of  its  song  ; and  in  one  effort  it  will  apparently  mimic  the  Swallow,  Chaffinch, 
Blackbird,  Whitethroat,  and,  of  course,  Sparrow  ; and  in  the  next  the  greater  part  of  its  music 
will  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  bodily  from  the  Skylark.  Gilbert  White,  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  observer  to  notice  or,  at  least,  record  its  mimicry  of  other  birds  and  its  habit  of 
singing  at  night,  with  his  knack  of  quaintly  accurate  description,  calls  the  song  “ a sweet  poly- 
glot ” delivered  in  “ a strange  hurrying  manner.”  He  also  notes  that  it  may  be  seen  and  heard 
singing  on  the  wing  in  aimless  flight.  It  somehow  seems  appropriate  to  the  character  of  the 
music  that,  while  uttering  it,  the  bird  erects  the  feathers  on  its  head,  puffs  out  its  throat  and  tilts 
its  beak  skyward.  It  is  best  seen,  perhaps,  when,  as  often  happens,  the  cutting  machine 
surprises  a family  among  the  corn  at  harvest  time.  Then  they  frequently  rise  in  front  of  the 


Photo  by  E.  W.  Taylei ] [York. 

TWITES  FEEDING  YOUNG. 

The  general  similarity  of  the  plumage  of  the  two  parents  is  noticeable. 


Photo  by  R.  B.  Lodge] 


EGYPTIAN  VULTURE. 


[Enfield  . 


The  careworn  and  pinched  expression  of  this  humblest  of  the  old-world  scavengers,  and  its  dirty-looking  plumage,  produce  a 

bad  impression,  but  it  looks  noble  on  the  wing. 


Photo  by  R.  B.  Lo:tge\ 


[Enfield. 


GRIFFON  VULTURES  FEEDING. 

Although  Vultures  will  gorge  till  they  cannot  flv  on  occasion,  when  regularly  fed  in  captivity  they  are  not  immoderate  eaters. 
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cutters,  fluttering  along  the  top  of  the  rows 
of  corn  and  very  plainly  displaying  the  dark 
streaks  on  their  backs.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
far  the  best  way  of  hearing  without  seeing  them 
is  to  scull  by  oneself  down  a reed-fringed  river 
at  night,  when  at  every  few  strokes  the  gentle 
plash  of  the  sculls  suffices  to  awaken  a new 
Sedge-warbler  into  ecstasies  of  excited  song, 
which  scarcely  finishes  before  the  next  begins. 
Thus  you  may  travel  down  long  aisles  of 
moonlit  water  by  the  hour  with  the  continuous 
music  of  the  little  bird  accompanying  you  all 
the  way,  to  live  always  in  memory  with  the 
grey  vistas  starred  with  floating  Swans  and 
the  distant  Cuckoo’s  “ two  old  notes”  coming 
across  the  silent  valley.  After  such  experience 
it  is  impossible  to  hear  the  Sedge-warbler 
again  without  a thrill  of  pleasure. 

This  bird  has  not  learned  the  peculiar  art 
of  its  near  relative  the  Reed- warbler  in  slinging 
its  nest  to  upright  reeds,  and  can  only  place 
it  even  among  the  rushes  where  some  old  ones 
have  fallen  across  one  another  and  furnish  sup- 
port, or  where  the  branch  of  some  bush  grows 
down  among  the  aquatic  plants.  The  nest  is 
cup-shaped,  small,  rough,  and  shallower  than 
the  Reed-warbler’s,  made  of  grass  for  the  most  part,  with  moss  and  reed-tufts,  and  with  a 
lining  of  fine  grass  and  horsehair  as  a rule,  though  willow-fluff  and  feathers  are  at  times  used 
When  there  are  feathers,  one  or  two  of  them  are  almost  always  so  placed  that  they  curl  over 
the  eggs  and  almost  hide  them  from  view  when  the  bird  is  not  sitting.  Abroad,  the  feathers 
seem  always  to  be  those  of  the  Gadwall.  It  may  at  times  be  found  far  away  from  water. 
The  eggs  are  freckled  buff,  with  pale  brown  spots  on  a creamy  ground  and  a few  hair-lines 
of  black  as  a rule  ; in  fact,  they  are  practically  exactly  like  the  eggs  of  a very  different  water- 
side bird,  the  Yellow  Wagtail  mentioned  earlier,  though  very  different  from  those  of  other 
Warblers.  They  number  five  or  six,  and  may  be  first  found  in  May,  but  are  also  in  the  nest 
in  June.  The  bird  breeds  almost  everywhere  in  Europe,  except  in  the  Mediterranean  region, 
which  it  appears  to  visit  only  on  migration,  and  in  Scandinavia  north  of  70°,  where  it  never 
reaches  ; and  in  Siberia  as  far  as  the  Yenisei.  In  winter  it  goes  to  Africa,  penetrating  even 
to  the  south  of  that  continent. 

WARBLER,  SUBALPINE.  Very  rare  visitor  ; breeds  in  South  Europe,  North  Africa, 
and  Western  Asia,  also  in  the  Canaries.  Rather  smaller  than  Lesser  Whitethroat ; grey 
above,  with  chestnut  throat  and  breast  and  white  moustache-stripe  and  edgings  to  tail. 
Female  drab  above  and  creamy  below.  Song  sweet  but  short ; nest  in  a low  bush.  Eggs 
like  Dartford  Warbler’s  but  more  clearly  marked.  Subspecific  races  of  it  winter  in  the  oases 
of  the  Sahara. 

Although  our  readers  have  not  been  troubled  much  with  the  “ Latin  ” names  of  the  birds 
dealt  with,  the  little  bird  whose  description  and  life-history  is  summarised  above,  may  be 


GRIFFON  VULTURE. 

The  crouching,  “ round-shouldered  ” carnage  is  as  noticeable  in 
Vultures  as  in  the  large  wading-birds. 
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noticed  as  an  egregious  illustration  of  the  inconvenience  of  regulating  scientific  nomenclature 
always  by  a cast-iron  rule  of  priority  Ostensibly  this  rule — that  the  name  which  was  first 
given  to  a species  shall  be  retained  or,  if  necessary,  restored — is  reasonable  enough  ; but  in 
the  case  of  the  Subalpine  Warbler  it  has  resulted  in  much  confusion.  Temminck  described 
it  as  a new  species  under  the  name  of  “ Sub-alpina  ” in  the  first  edition  of  his  “ Manual  ” ; 
but  other  scientists  discovered  later  that  in  another  edition  the  same  bird  in  a different  phase 
of  plumage  was  named  “ Passerina  ” ; while  two  other  scientists  described  it  again,  in  another 
phase,  as  “ Leucopogon.”  So  the  student  of  bird-books  of  the  last  century  had  to  remember 
that  both  “ passerina  ” and  “ leucopogon  ” were  really  “ subalpina,”  by  the  rule  of  priority. 
Ornithologists  generally  adopted  this  ruling,  and  the  confusion  was  beginning  to  pass  away, 
when  Mr.  Sherborn  rediscovered  a lost  catalogue  of  birds  by  Vroeg,  which  was  more  than 
fifty  years  older  than  Temminck’s  “ Manual,”  and  had  given  the  name  of  “ Cantillans  ” to 
this  much-christened  little  bird.  So  by  the  inexorable  rule  of  priority,  it  will  have  to  be 
“ Cantillans  ” in  future,  or,  rather,  according  to  the  new  fashion  of  multiple  names,  it  may  be 
either  the  “ Cantillans  can- 
tillans ” of  Central  Europe, 
or  the  “ Cantillans  inornata  ” 
or  “ albistriata  ” of  North- 
west Africa  or  South-east 
Europe.  Luckily,  as  the 
‘ ‘ Subalpine  Warbler  ” it  is  not 
affected  by  these  changes  ; 
but  in  the  mere  detail  of 
changing  museum  labels  and 
catalogues  scientists  have 
good  reason  to  wish  for  a 
sort  of  Statute  of  Mortmain 
to  limit  the  influence  of  the 
long-ago  dead  over  the  work 
of  the  living. 

The  little  bird,  over 
whose  name  all  this  pother 
has  arisen,  is  only  “ British  ” 
by  the  accident  of  discovery 
once  or  twice  in  the  Hebrides 
and  Shetlands,  illustrating, 
like  some  other  Warblers,  the 
peculiar  tricks  which  chang- 
ing winds  play  sometimes 
with  bird-migration.  Ap- 
parently these  specimens, 
which  were  obtained  in  early 
summer,  had  started  from 
North-west  Africa  for  South 
Europe,  but  were  carried  by 
inopportune  east  winds  out 
into  the  Atlantic,  whence  T,  . EGYPTIAN  VULTURE- 

, . . 1 he  weakness  or  the  bill  and  the  comparatively  small  size  place  this  bird  at  a 

they  were  brought  back  in  disadvantage  with  other  Vultures. 
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a curve  round  Western  Europe  and  Ireland  to  the  small  islands  north  of  Scotland.  It  is 
probable  that  those  which  thus  reached  temporary  safety  were  only  stragglers  from  a much 
larger  number  which  never  reached  land  at  all,  suggesting  that  the  loss  of  migrant  bird-life 
in  the  Atlantic  must  in  some  years,  at  any  rate,  be  very  great  indeed. 

Both  in  Europe  and  Africa  the  Subaipine  Warbler  has  a very  wide  range,  appearing  in 
early  April  or  even  March  in  practically  ever}^  part  of  the  Mediterranean  coast ; and  in  Italy 
it  appears  to  have  the  common  Whitethroat  always  as  companion,  both  birds  breeding  in 
similar  localities  and  departing  in  September  or  early  October.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said 
to  avoid  the  company  of  Blackcaps  and  Garden  Warblers,  possibly  because  rivalry  is  induced 


BLUF.-HEADED  WAGTAILS. 


The  bluish-grey  crown  and  white  instead  of  yellow  eyebrow  distinguish  this  from  the  Yellow  Wagtail. 


by  the  resemblance  of  these  birds’  songs  to  its  own.  It  sometimes  sings,  like  the  Whitethroat, 
while  fluttering  up  in  the  air  and  down  again,  but  it  almost  always  slips  out  of  a bush  to  perch 
on  some  outstanding  branch  and  utters  its  clear,  melodious  notes  from  there,  slipping  back 
again  into  the  bushes.  There  its  movements  can  only  be  followed  by  the  frequent  clicking 
call-note,  resembling  that  of  the  common  Wren,  which  it  is  very  fond  of  using.  Arriving 
early  and  departing  late,  it  has  plenty  of  time  to  rear  its  two  broods.  The  colour  of  its  eggs 
is  greenish-white,  speckled  with  small  brown  spots,  most  numerous  and  distinct  round  the 
larger  end,  and  their  shape  is  rather  round 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  neatly  rounded,  built  almost  always  in  thick  bushes,  sometimes 
in  evergreens  such  as  myrtle  and  sometimes,  too,  in  shrubby  undergrowth.  In  the  latter  it 
may  be  scarcely  more  than  one  foot  from  the  ground,  but  elsewhere  the  height  varies  from  about 


Photo  by  R.  B.  Lodge ] 


GRIFFON  VULTURE  AT  NEST. 


[Enfield, 


The  Griffon’s  nest,  like  that  of  the  Eagle,  is  a huge  mass  of  sticks,  but,  unlike  Eagles,  Griffons  build  in  colonies. 
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three  to  five  feet.  It  is  made  of  straw  and  dry  grass,  lined  with  fine  rootlets  and  wool  and 
interwoven  with  the  webs  of  spiders  and  caterpillars.  Besides  the  usual  insect-food  of  Warblers 
this  bird  is  said  to  eat  grass-seeds. 

In  many  respects  the  bird  resembles  the  Dartford  Warbler,  especially  the  male,  with  its 
slaty-grey  upper  surface  and  reddish  underside,  but  the  thin  white  moustachial  streak  separating 
the  two  colours  on  the  sides  of  the  throat  in  both  sexes  is  much  more  distinct  in  the  present 
species.  In  the  female  the  bluish  tint  of  the  back  becomes  more  olive  and  the  red  underside 
much  paler.  Indeed,  young  females  are  described  as  resembling  brownish  Lesser  White- 
throats.  The  tail  of  both  sexes  is  edged  and  tipped  at  the  sides  with  white,  so  much  more 
distinctly  than  in  the  Dartford  Warbler  as  to  make  a feature  by  which  the  Subalpine  can  be 
distinguished,  as  it  disappears,  with  a flirt  of  its  tail,  into  a bush.  Both  sexes  are  also  distinc- 
tively marked  by  their  orange- 
red  eyelids,  giving  a fiery 
aspect  to  their  yellow  eyes. 

The  suggested  explanation 
above  of  the  method  by 
which  this  little  migrant  has 
arrived  in  the  Hebrides  and 
Shetlands,  without  once  being 
found  on  the  mainlands  of 
the  British  Isles,  is  confirmed 
to  some  extent  by  the  fact 
that  on  the  day  before  the 
first  specimen  was  discovered 
on  St.  Kilda,  June  13,  1894, 
there  had  been  a great  storm 
from  the  south-west.  The 
credit  of  identifying  the 
specimen,  by  the  way, 
belonged  to  Dr.  Bowdler 
Sharpe,  to  whom  it  had  been 
sent  as  a supposed  Dartford 
Warbler. 

WARBLER,  TEMMINCK’S  GRASSHOPPER.-  Rare  visitor,  distinguished  from 
Grasshopper- warbler  by  smaller  size,  greyer  and  more  distinctly-streaked  upper  parts,  and 
whiter  underparts.  Nest  and  eggs  like  Grasshopper-warbler’s,  but  eggs  smaller.  Breeds  in 
Siberia,  and  winters  in  India,  Burma,  and  the  Andamans  ; sometimes  known  as  Lanceolated 
Warbler.  In  Britain  single  specimens  were  taken  in  three  successive  years,  1908-1910,  in 
the  Shetlands,  Lincolnshire,  and  the  Orkneys  respectively,  always  in  the  autumn  ; and  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  they  arrived  by  a different  route  than  that  which  was  accidentally 
followed  by  the  previous  species.  Most  likely  they  were  carried  by  strong  east  winds  from 
West  Siberia  into  the  North  Atlantic  region  and  thence  by  the  seasonal  north  winds  southwards 
to  Britain. 

WARBLER,  WILLOW-,  see  WREN,  WILLOW-. 
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Photo  by  H.  Hanlcy\  [Selby. 

GREY  WAGTAIL. 


The  Grey  Wagtail  in  winter,  when  even  the  male  has  no  black  bib,  is  very  like 
the  Yellow  Wagtail,  but  is  distinguishable  by  its  grey  back  and  pale  legs  ; besides 
which  the  Yellow  Wagtail  is  absent  at  that  season. 


WARBLER,  WOOD-,  see  WREN,  WOOD-. 
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WARBLER,  YELLOW- 
BROWED  WILLOW-,  see 
WREN,  WILLOW-,  YELLOW- 
BROWED. 


Photo  by  E.  \V.  Tayler ] 


GREY  WAGTAIL  ON  NEST. 


[York. 


The  hen  bird,  shown  in  the  picture,  is  distinguished  from  the  male  in  summer 
by  not  having  the  black  bib  which  he  wears  at  that  season. 


WAXWING.  Size  of  Star- 
ling, long-winged,  with  long 
crest,  carried  at  an  angle  which 
makes  it  always  visible  ; soft 
drab  in  colour,  with  yellow 
markings  on  tail  and  wings  and 
a little  scarlet  on  latter.  Irregu- 
lar winter  visitor,  breeding,  but 
very  irregularly,  all  round  the 
world  in  high  northern  forests. 

Nest  in  a tree,  open.,  of  twigs 
and  lichen  ; eggs  blue-grey  with 
brown  and  grey  spots.  This  is 
a very  remarkable  and  interest- 
ing bird  ; in  flight  it  resembles 
a Starling,  but  looks  very  different  when  perched,  owing  to  its  long  crest  and  short  bill 
and  legs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  colour.  The  red  on  the  wing  is  in  the  form  of  flattened 
horny  tips  to  the  secondary  quills,  like  minute  drops  of  sealing-wax  ; in  young  birds  these 
wax-ends  are  often  wanting,  but  in  fine  old  males  even  the  tail  may  be  decorated  with  them. 
In  its  summer  haunts  the  Waxwing  feeds  on  insects,  chasing  them  on  the  wing  like  a Fly- 
catcher ; but  its  winter  food  is  berries.  It  rarely  comes  to  the  ground,  on  which  it  hops  awk- 
wardly. It  is  sociable  in  the  winter,  and  very  tame  and  easily  watched,  even  coming  into 
town  gardens.  Although  sometimes  called  the  Bohemian  Chatterer,  it  is  not  especially  a 
visitor  to  Bohemia,  and  is  far  from  noisy,  uttering  only  a soft  low  whistle  like  “ tillee.”  It 

has  been  called  on  the  Continent 

the  Plague-bird,  and  its  visits 
do  sometimes  coincide  with 
epidemics;  thus,  before  the  last 
two  big  outbreaks  of  influenza 
there  were  notable  invasions  by 
these  birds.  This  may  be  only 
coincidence,  or  the  climatic  con- 
ditions which  drive  the  bird 
south  may  be  favourable  to 
infectious  ailments.  The  Wax- 
wing in  its  winter  wanderings 
may  reach  Italy,  North-west 
India,  and  Arizona  on  the 
American  side  ; it  is  the  least 
localised  of  birds,  and  even 
its  breeding  haunts  are  varied 
from  year  to  year.  Its  only 
certain  winter  quarters  seem 


Photo  by  E.  W.  Tayler ] 


GREY  WAGTAIL. 

The  male  bird,  showing  the  black  bib  of  the  summer  dress. 


[York. 
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to  be  in  East  Prussia.  It  makes  a handsome  and  tame  aviary  bird,'  and  has  bred 
in  captivity  here. 

In  the  “ Dictionary  of  Natural  History/'  published  in  1802,  the  Waxwing,  under  the  name 
of  “ The  Chatterer  of  Bohemia,"  is  described  as  “ annually  seen  in  Scotland  about  the  nuddle 
of  February,  feeding  on  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash."  As  an  occurrence  of  this  bird  in 

Britain,  near  York,  was  recorded 
in  the  “ Philosophical  Transac- 
tions " in  1681,  it  must  have 
been  quite  well  known  to  the 
scientific  world  of  the  day  in 
1802  ; and  it  would  be  inteiest- 
ing  to  know  whether,  previously 
to  the  latter  date,  its  visits  to 
Scotland  had  become  so  regular 
as  to  justify  the  description  of 
them  as  “ annual.”  Among  the 
details  mentioned  in  the  “ Dic- 
tionary ” are  the  black  bristles 
around  the  base  of  the  bird’s 
bill,  which,  of  course,  are  con- 
nected with  its  method  of  feeding 
in  summer  upon  insects  caught 
flying,  the  bristles  serving  the 
purpose  of  widening  the  gape, 
as  it  were,  with  a net  on  each 
side.  Explaining  its  name,  the 
“ Dictionary  " says  : “ These 

birds  migrate  annually  from 
Bohemia  to  several  parts  of 
Europe  and  were  regarded  by 
the  superstitious  of  some  coun- 
tries as  the  presages  of  a pesti- 
lence." In  still  earlier  writings 
we  can,  perhaps,  see  how  the 
Waxwing  came  to  be  called 
“ Chatterer,"  because  it  was 
originally  put  in  the  same  genus, 
“ Garrulus,”  as  the  Jay,  and,  of 
course,  “ garrulus  ” means 
“ chattering,”  and  is  now  used 
as  the  scientific  name  of  the 
species  ; but  in  Gilbert  White’s  time  the  full  title  was  “ Garrulus  bohemicus,”  and  he  gives 
its  English  name  as  “ German  Silk-tail,  from  the  five  (the  male  has  sometimes  eight,  the  female 
seven)  peculiar  tags  or  points  which  it  carries  at  the  ends  of  the  five  short  remiges.”  White’s 
ornithological  editor,  Edward  Blyth,  writing  a footnote  to  this  in  1835,  calls  it  by  later  names, 
in  English  “ Wandering  Waxwing,”  and  in  Latin  “ Bombycilla  vagans.” 

There  is  probably  no  other  bird  which  has  had  so  many  names  bestowed  upon  it  in  different 
ages  as  well  as  in  different  countries,  and  that  it  was  well  known  to  the  ancients  there 


Photo  by  A.  PI.  Hall ] [ Blackhealh . 

NEST  OF  GREY  WAGTAIL. 

The  nest,  like  that  of  Wagtails  generally,  is  not  at  all  a neat  or  well-made  one. 


PIED  WAGTAIL  APPROACHING  NEST. 
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appears  to  be  no  doubt,  although  there  has  always  been  great  obscurity  about  its  identification 
in  the  classics.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  that  bird  of  ill  omen  on  account  of  whose  appear- 
ance Rome  more  than  once  had  to  undergo  the  ceremony  of  purification,  while  others  identified 
it  with  the  bird  of  the  Hercynian  Forest,  whose  plumage  shone  at  night  like  fire — an  interesting 
forerunner  of  the  modern  controversy  about  the  “ luminous  owl.”  The  learned  Aldrovandus 
collected  all  the  available  information  on  this  point  and  wrote  a treatise  completely  exonerating 
the  Waxwing  from  the  charge  of  shining  at  night  ; for  he  obtained  a living  specimen  and 
kept  it  for  three  months  under  observation  at  all  hours,  but  it  never  shone  a spark.  In  the 
end  educated  opinion  tended  to  identify  the  Waxwing  as  the  “ gnaphalos  ” of  Aristotle. 


Photo  by  F.  Jefferson  J 


PIED  WAGTAIL  AT  NEST. 

The  Pied  Wagtail,  like  many  other  favourite  species,  has  a popular  name  ; this  is  “ Peggy  Dishwasher,"  in  Kent. 


\Yotk. 


Coming  to  more  modern  times,  large  flights  of  these  birds  appeared  in  1530  when  Charles  V 
was  crowned  at  Bologna  ; again  in  1551  when  they  spread  through  Italy  but  carefully  avoided 
Ferrara,  afterwards  convulsed  by  an  earthquake  ; in  1552  they  appeared  on  the  Rhine  in 
such  myriads  that  they  darkened  the  air  ; and  in  1571,  the  year  of  the  Ferrara  earthquake, 
they  came  back  to  Italy  in  flocks.  Here  the  chronicles  of  Waxwing  visitations  as  international 
portents  appear  to  end  ; but  the  subject  is  taken  up  by  Gilbert  White  as  an  ornithological 
question,  when  he  refers  to  the  great  flocks  of  them  which  appeared,  feeding  on  haws  in  Britain 
in  1685,  according  to  Ray.  Tabulating  appearances  which  took  place  a century  later,  Yarrell 
specially  mentions  the  years  1787,  1788,  1789,  1790,  1791,  and  1803,  1810,  1820,  1822,  1828, 
1830,  1831,  1834  and  1835.  Other  great  “ Waxwing  years  ” are  given  as  1835,  1849,  1867, 
1873 — when  it  was  common  in  London — 1893,  and  1904  and  1914.  These  dates  do  not  lend 


Eggs  of  British  Birds. 
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themselves  apparently  to  any  theory  of  periodicity  either  in  weather  or  pestilences ; but  the 
care  with  which  they  have  been  recorded  and  collated  by  scientists  almost  from  classical  times 
to  the  present  would  seem  to  show  that  others  besides  ignorant  and  superstitious  folk  were 
curious  in  the  matter. 

The  flight  of  the  Waxwing  is  strong  and  swift,  but  they  make  little  use  of  it  to  escape  from 
human  persecution  ; because,  besides  being  very  tame,  they  are  so  gregarious  on  migration 
that  when  they  alight  they  often  crowd  together  so  closely  that  many  are  brought  down  at 
one  shot.  So  to  “ secure  ” a Waxwing  in  Britain,  when  it  has  been  seen,  is  about  as  difficult 


Photo  by  F.  Jefferson\  [York. 

YOUNG  PIED  WAGTAIL. 

The  black  and  white  markings  are  not  developed  at  this  stage. 

and  “ sporting  ” as  to  shoot  chickens  at  roost.  It  is  said  that  in  confinement  the  Waxwing 
will  sometimes  eat  its  own  weight  of  food  in  a day  ; and  it  is  certainly  the  only  bird  which 
the  writer  has  seen  to  swallow  wild-rose  hips  whole,  one  after  another.  It  also  eats  laurel 
and  juniper  berries,  grapes,  apples,  figs,  currants,  and  other  fruits  ; but  it  is  usually  seen 
feeding  upon  haws  in  the  winter,  though  mountain  ash  berries,  when  obtainable,  are  its 
favourite  food.  When  no  berries  are  to  be  had  it  will  eat  the  buds  of  beech,  maple  and 
different  fruit  trees.  In  captivity,  according  to  Blyth,  Waxwings  are  very  hardy,  requiring 
little  care,  and  will  live  for  a considerable  number  of  years,  eating  almost  anything  given  to 
them  and  apparently  thriving  upon  the  commonest  food.  Bechstein  says  that  they  drink 
much  and  are  fond  of  sprinkling  themselves  with  water,  but  are  careful  not  to  soak  their 
plumage.  Their  song  consists  of  low  and  pleasing  whistling  notes,  and  their  manner  of 
emitting  them  is  peculiar,  with  scarcely  any  perceptible  motion  of  the  throat  but  a continuous 
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up-and-down  movement  of  the  crest.  That  the  bulk  of  the  flocks  which  come  to  this  country 
are  immature  birds  is  illustrated  by  the  complaint  of  one  collector  that  among  “ some  dozens  ” 
which  he  obtained  only  two  were  in  the  complete  plumage  of  adult  males.  The  eggs  of  the 
Waxwing  were  first  discovered  in  1856  in  Russian  Lapland,  and  two  years  later  in  Finland. 
The  winters  in  which  it  comes  in  numbers  to  Britain  are  said  to  be  those  which  are  exceptionally 
severe  in  its  breeding  home.  Their  .call-note,  used  in  this  country  when  they  discover  a tree 
with  berries,  sounds  like  “ peep,”  and  it  brings  the  whole  company  quickly  together.  The 
alarm-note  of  “si-si-si” — very  like  the  common  note  of  the  Blue-tit — as  quickly  disperses 
the  gathering.  Under  the  berry-trees  they  run  about  like  starlings,  but  separate  ones  are 
liable  to  be  mobbed  by  Sparrows  and  Chaffinches.  Besides  eating  hips  and  haws,  they  share 


the  Bullfinch’s  fondness  for  the  black  berries  of  the  privet,  eating  cluster  after  cluster.  In 
a wild  state  they  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  sociable  and  well-disposed  towards  one  another, 
insomuch  that  two  birds  of  the  same  sex  may  be  seen  feeding  and  caressing  one  another. 
In  captivity,  however,  they  will  sometimes  quarrel  over  food,  especially  dried  currants,  of 
which  they  are  very  fond,  expressing  displeasure  by  rapping  violently  with  the  beak  ; other- 
wise, save  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  they  are  rather  uninteresting,  being  sluggish  and 
awkward  in  their  movements,  and  only  occasionally  uttering  a series  of  running  notes.  The 
Waxwing  is  easily  caught  in  nooses  baited  with  berries  and  fails  to  take  warning  by  the  fate 
of  companions,  flying  straight  into  traps  even  when  it  can  see  and  hear  them  in  trouble. 
This  foolish  confidence  contrasts  curiously  with  its  appearance  of  alertness  ; for  it  sits  very 
erect  with  its  long  crest  at  an  angle  of  450  and  at  the  slightest  alarm  elongates  its  neck  and 
elevates  its  crest  higher,  spreading  it  a little  at  the  same  time.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason 
to  doubt  Sir  Oswald  Moseley’s  record  in  1868  of  a pair  of  Waxwings  building  in  a conifer  in 


Photo  by  F.  W.  Brantley ] 


NESTLING  PIED  WAGTAILS. 

The  nest  is  a simple  untidy  structure,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  birds  nesting  in  holes. 


[York. 


Photo  by  F.  Jefferson] 


[York. 


PIED  WAGTAIL  WITH  FOOD  FOR  YOUNG. 

This  is  a very  perfect  and  characteristic  photograph  ; the  light,  however,  shows  the  legs  as  white,  whereas  they  are  really  black. 
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his  grounds  near  Burton-on-Trent  at  a 
height  of  20  feet  from  the  ground  a 
substantial  nest  of  grass,  fir  and  wool, 
and  rearing  young,  one  of  which  was 
caught  and  subsequently  fed  by  both 
parents. 

Only  two  other  species  of  Waxwing 
are  known,  the  North- American  Cedar- 
bird,  which  has  been  mistakenly  reported 
here,  and  the  Japanese  Waxwing  of 
North-eastern  Asia  and  Japan.  The 
Cedar-bird  differs  from  the  Common 
Waxwing  in  having  pale-yellow  instead 
of  chestnut  under  the  tail,  and  no  white 
Photo  copyright  by  B.  Hanley.']  and  yellow  markings  on  the  primary 

PIED  WAGTAIL.  quills,  though  it  has  the  wax-tips  on  the 

In  winter  plumage  the  throat  becomes  white,  the  breast  remaining  black.  secondaries.  The  Japanese  bird  differs 

from  the  other  two  in  having  the  tail 
tipped  with  crimson  instead  of  yellow,  and  in  having  no  wax-tips  on  the  wing,  though  it 
shows  a patch  of  crimson. 


WHA  UP,  see  CURLEW 


WHEATEAR,  BLACK.  Distinguished  from  our  other  Wheatears  by  black  plumage, 
contrasting  with  white  lower  back  and  tail,  except  the  two  central  feathers,  which  are  black, 
and  the  tips  of  the  others,  which  are  dark  brown.  The  wings  also  are  dark  brown,  and  in 
the  female  this  brown  colour  extends  to  all  the  parts  which  are  quite  black  in  the  male.  Very 
rare  visitor,  breeding  in  South  Europe  and  North  Africa,  and  often  walling  up  part  of  the 
nest-crevice  with  stones.  Eggs  light  blue,  spotted  with  two  shades  of  reddish-brown.  South 
European  specimens  often  winter  in  North  Africa,  but  generally  this  species  is  resident. 

This  is  one  of  the  Wheatears  which 
are  generally  known  by  the  wider  name 
of  “ Chats,”  and  as  the  “ Black  Chat  ” 
it  has  more  frequently  been  described 
by  travellers  in  the  desert  than  one 
might  have  expected  considering  its 
small  size.  The  reason  is  that  these 
black-and-white  Chats  are  the  only  birds 
of  the  desert  which  have  distinctive 
and  conspicuous  colouring  to  catch  the 
eye.  There  may  be  plenty  of  Larks  and 
Sandgrouse  around  ; but  these,  as  well 
as  the  mammals,  reptiles,  and  insects  of 
the  desert  follow  Nature’s  rule  that  all 
creatures  which  dwell  on  bare  khaki- 
coloured  soil  must  show  only  khaki,  at 
any  rate  when  at  rest,  and  so  obtain 
invisibility.  But — to  quote  the  Rev. 


Photo  by  E.  W . Tayler] 


[York. 


COCK  PIED  WAGTAIL. 


The  cock  only  differs  from  the  hen  in  having  the  back  all  black,  while 
in  the  hen  it  is  more  or  less  grey. 
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H.  B.  Tristram — “ the  lively  Chat  is  seen  afar  ; his  clear  bright  colouring  gleams  in 
contrast  with  the  universal  brown  around  him.  He  attempts  no  concealment,  but  relies 
for  safety  on  his  watchful  eye  and  rapid  movements,  and,  above  all,  on  the  snug  retreat 
which  he  has  always  before  him — his  hole  in  the  rocks  or  his  burrow  in  the  sand.”  The 
last  few  words  no  doubt  give  the  true  reason  why  Nature  has  relaxed  the  khaki  rule  in 
favour  of  this  little  desert  bird  ; because  a watchful  eye  and  rapid  movements  would  not 
suffice  for  safety  there  without  a hole  to  pop  into.  And  how  ready  the  hole  always  is  in 
the  Black  Wheatear’s  time  of  need  is  shown  by  the  statement  of  more  than  one  traveller 


Photo  by  A.  H.  Hall ] 


NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  PIED  WAGTAIL. 

A very  characteristic  nesting  site,  in  a hollow  rather  than  in  an  actual  hole. 


[Black  heath. 


that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  a specimen  of  the  bird  because,  even  when  shot,  it 
generally  contrives  to  escape  into  a hole  to  die,  and  then  it  is  often  found  impossible  to 
retrieve  the  spoil.  From  Morocco  to  Tunis,  however,  it  is  fairly  abundant  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Atlas  Range,  building  among  the  rocks  a compact  nest  of  moss  and 
hair  and  usually  laying  four  spotted  eggs  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  Common 
Wheatear. 

The  Black  Chat  almost  always  makes  its  home  in  wild  and  rocky  desert  country  and  only 
partially  migrates  thence  in  summer  to  less  arid  districts  ; and  Brehm  has  well  described  its 
love  antics  in  the  breeding  season,  when,  he  says,  “ it  either  dances  about  on  a stone,  or  runs 
up  the  precipice,  spreading  its  wings  and  tail  like  a Blackcock,  nods  its  head,  turns  sharply 
round,  rises  singing  into  the  air  like  a Tree  Pipit,  and  then  gradually  sinks  with  outspread 
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wings  to  the  ground,  where  it  finishes  the  last  bars  of  its  song  close  to  the  female  bird,  which 
has  quite  silently  watched  the  antics  of  her  mate.  In  all  its  quaint  postures  it  knows  how 
to  display  its  beautiful  white  tail  to  the  best  advantage.”  These  gymnastics  differ  little  from 
those  in  which  our  Common  Wheatear  indulges  amid  the  tamer  surroundings  of  a rabbit 
warren. 

WHEATEAR , BLACK-EARED . Rare  visitor,  breeding  from  the  Mediterranean  region 
to  Central  Asia.  Distinguished  from  next  species  by  having  no  black  on  throat  in  the  male 
but  only  on  sides  of  head,  and  tail  nearly  all  white  in  both  sexes.  Eggs  pale-bluish,  spotted 
with  brown  round  the  larger  end.  It  winters  in  Africa. 


Photo  by  C.  Reid ] [ Wishaw , N.B. 

YOUNG  WAGTAILS. 

The  replacement  of  the  black  portions  of  the  adult’s  plumage  by  grey  !S  noticeable. 


The  habits  of  the  Eared  Wheatear,  as  this  species  is  sometimes  called,  are  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  next  species.  It  is  found  in  most  of  the  same  European  haunts,  and 
for  a long  time  was  confused  with  it,  inhabiting  with  it  lonely  half-desert  places  and,  like  it, 
a good  mimic  of  the  songs  of  other  birds  ; but  the  white  throat  of  this  species  distinguishes 
it  at  once.  The  buff  colour  on  its  body  is  also  considerably  the  paler.  Such  other  minor 
differences  as  there  may  be  between  the  two  species  never  vary,  and  they  are  said  never  to 
interbreed,  although  they  may  often  be  found  nesting  in  the  same  ruins — a favourite  haunt 
of  both,  where  the  nest  is  often  hidden  between  slabs  of  masonry.  They  also  build  among 
rocks,  in  rough  ground  or  steep  banks,  or  among  the  stumps  and  roots  of  old  trees.  Both 
are  said  to  be  very  common  in  the  Atlas  Mountains. 


Photo  by  O.J.  Wilkins oj]  [Lytnm. 

YELLOW  WAGTAIL  ALIGHTING  WITH  FOOD. 

The  tail  is  foreshortened  here  and  does  not  appear  of  its  full  length,  though,  in  any  case,  it  is  not  so  long  as  that  of  our  other 

common  Wagtails. 
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Photo  by  O.J.  Wilkinson']  [Lymm. 

YELLOW  WAGTAIL  LEAVING  TWIG  WITH  EOOD. 

The  length  of  the  hind  claws,  characteristic  of  the  Field  Wagtail,  is  well  shown  in  this  photograph. 


WHEATEAR,  BLACK-THROATED.  Distinguished  from  Common  Wheatear  by 
smaller  size,  sandy  back  of  male,  and  throat  black  in  that  sex  and  greyish  in  the  hen.  Rare 
visitor,  breeding  in  Southern  Europe  and  Western  Africa.  Nesting  habits  like  Common 
Wheatear’s,  but  the  pale  bluish-green  eggs  are  speckled  with  brown.  Although,  like  the 
preceding  species,  only  a rare  straggler  to  this  country,  the  Black-throated  Wheatear  more 
often  has  a place  given  to  it,  sometimes  under  the  name  of  Russet  Wheatear,  in  British  bird- 
books,  which  note  that  the  female  can  be  distinguished  from  the  female  of  the  Common 
Wheatear  by  its  much  smaller  size  and  by  the  feathers  under  the  wing,  shown  in  flight,  being 
dark  ashy-grey,  not  white.  The  habits,  nest,  and  eggs  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable 
in  words  from  those  of  the  last  species.  Two  forms,  an  eastern  and  a western,  of  the  Black- 
throated  Wheatear  are  recognised  by  ornithologists,  the  western  form  having  much  less  black 
on  the  throat  but  more  buff  on  the  body  plumage.  The  species  is  rare  in  Northern  Italy 
and  Northern  France,  and  not  found  in  the  Pyrenees  or  Central  Europe.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
strictly  Mediterranean  bird  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned.  The  sandy-coloured  backs  of  this 
and  the  preceding  species  are,  of  course,  in  accordance  with  Nature’s  rule  of  colouring  for 
creatures  of  desert  places — a rule  against  which  the  Black  Wheatear  alone  revolts,  as  already 
noticed.  In  South  Europe  it  is  noticed  that  in  spring  every  storm  from  the  south  brings 
flocks  of  these  Chats,  which  move  restlessly  among  the  other  kinds  of  birds  in  the  hills  but 
do  not  quarrel  with  them,  although  “ constantly  snapping  and  pecking  one  another.”  Exactly 
similar  behaviour  is  noticeable  among  the  flocks  of  migrant  Tree  Pipits  on  their  arrival  in  this 
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country.  These  Wheatears  are  also  described  as  very  shy  and  circumspect  in  building  their 
nests  in  the  holes  of  rocks,  always  singly. 


WHEATEAR,  COMMON . The  Wheatear  is  that  conspicuous  light-coloured  little  bird, 
about  the  size  of  a Robin,  with  a big  white  patch  on  its  back  and  a black  tip  to  its  short 
white  tail,  which  one  sees  perched  on  stones,  or  hopping  about  in  open  bare  country  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months.  The  hens  and  young  are  a pale  fawn  colour,  but  the  old 
cock  in  full  summer  plumage  has  a delicate  grey  back  and  a black  face-patch  and  wings,  and 
is  a very  pretty  bird.  All  of  them  show  the  mixed  black-and-white  colouring  of  the  feathers 
under  the  wing  in  flight,  and  on  the  ground  all  are  remarkable  for  their  elegant  appearance, 
standing  high  on  their  long  black  legs,  on  which  they  can  hop  along  very  quickly  and  smoothly, 
suggesting  the  movement  of  thistle-down  blown  along  by  the  wind.  In  some  places  it  is  called 
Stone-chat,  and  no  doubt  was  the  bird  originally  called  by  that  n^me,  since  this  does  not 
at  all  suit  the  bird  that  now  bears  it  ; for  our  Stone-chat  is  a bird  of  furze-clad  commons, 
not  stony  wastes.  The  Icelandic  name  Steindepill  (Stone-dapple— he.,  spot  on  a stone)  is 
very  appropriate,  because  that  is  all  that  the  Wheatear  at  rest  appears  to  be,  if  you  see  it  at 
all.  > The  Wheatear  is  one  of  our  earliest  migrants,  turning  up  by  the  middle  of  March,  when 
it  may  be  seen  even  in  our  London  parks.  Some  seem  to  stay  all  the  year  round  at  times 
in  the  south,  as  Gilbert  White  strongly  affirmed  ; but  as  a rule  they  are  all  out  of  the  country 
by  the  middle  of  October.  The  Wheatear  is  one  of  our  thoroughly  beneficial  birds,  feeding 


Photo  by  R.B.  Lodge ] 


YELLOW  WAGTAIL. 


[Enfield. 


In  its  bright  yellow  and  olive  plumage  the  cock  Yellow  Wagta;I  looks  almost  as  conspicuous  as  a yellow  Canary’ 
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entirely  on  insects  and  other  small  life.  Its  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  wheat,  but  is  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  means  White-rump.  All  Wheatears  belong  to  the  Chat  group, 
and  all  except  the  Common  Wheatear  are  called  Chats  in  some  books.  The  food  is  usually 
picked  up  from  the  ground,  but  sometimes  taken  on  the  wing.  The  bird  itself  is  very  good 
eating  in  autumn,  but  has  gone  out  of  fashion  in  this  capacity  to  a great  extent  ; fortunately, 
for  it  is  not  a species  that  needs  any  thinning  out,  and  is,  indeed,  less  common  than  it  w7as, 
owing  to  the  increase  of  cultivation.  Its  note  resembles  the  sound  made  by  knocking  two 
stones  together,  but  the  male  bird  is  also  a fair  songster  and  mimic.  Given  open  country, 

this  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
distributed  among  our  birds,  and 
its  range  over  the  world  at  large 
is  also  very  wide,  reaching  Green- 
land, Kamtchatka,  and  Alaska  in 
the  north,  while  in  winter  it  goes 
even  south  of  the  Equator.  It 
breeds  as  far  south  as  North  Africa 
and  Asia  Minor,  but  the  largest 
specimens  are  the  northern  ones, 
at  any  rate  those  which  breed  in 
Greenland.  These  big  specimens 
are  to  be  found  in  Britain  on  pas- 
sage, but  they  come  about  a month 
later  than  the  others,  i.e.,  in  April 
instead  of  March,  as  it  is  of  no  use 
for  them  to  anticipate  the  brief 
Arctic  summer.  A difference  in 
habit  between  them  and  the 

smaller  southern  race  is  that, 

where  alarmed,  they  will  fly  up 
and  settle  on  a tree  or  in  a hedge, 
whereas  the  others  seldom  alight 
upon  anything  except  earth  or 

stone.  By  the  time  they  arrive 
most  of  the  smaller  ones  have 
moved  on  to  their  homes  in  the 
Midlands  and  North,  where  they 
breed  much  more  abundantly  than 
in  the  south  of  Britain.  There, 
indeed,  they  halt  for  so  short  a 
time  in  spring  that  they  scarcely 
seem  to  be  very  numerous  anywhere.  It  is  otherwise  during  the  autumn  migration 
when  they  arrive  in  much  larger  numbers,  as  the  result  of  the  breeding  season,  and 
stay  much  longer,  so  that  the  “ season  ” for  Wheatears  as  food  used  to  last  from 

about  the  beginning  of  harvest,  i.e.,  the  cutting  of  the  wheat,  or,  more  precisely, 

from  St.  James’s  Day  (July  25)  until  the  middle  of  October.  During  that  time  they  were 
especially  sent  in  vast  quantities  from  the  Downs  to  places  of  fashion,  like  Brighthelmstone 
(now  Brighton)  and  Tunbridge  Wells,  “ to  appear,”  as  Gilbert  White  puts  it,  “ at  the  tables 
of  all  the  gentry  that  entertain  with  any  degree  of  elegance.”  It  might  seem  curious  that 


Photo  by  R Cliislett ] 


[. Rotherham . 


YELLOW  WAGTAIL  AND  NEST. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  nest  is  not  at  all  conspicuous  in  its  weedy  surroundings. 


Photo  by  S,  Ltook]  [ Preston . 

EGGS  AND  NEST  OF  YELLOW  WAGTAIL. 

This  nest  is  more  conspicuous  owing  to  its  situation  in  cultivated  ground  ; the  colour  of  the  eggs  is  characteristic  of  those  of 

Wagtails  generally. 


Photo  by  S.  Crook] 


[ Preston . 


YOUNG  YELLOW  WAGTAILS  IN  NEST. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  nestlings  do  not  look  so  very  different  from  young  Pied  Wagtails. 
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WHITE  WAGTAILS. 

In  addition  to  the  light  grey  back,  the  fact  that  the  white  neck-patch  is  not  surrounded  at  the  sides  with  black,  as  in  the  Pied 

Wagtail,  should  be  noted. 


■so  alert  and  wary  a bird  should  allow  itself  to  be  caught  in  such  numbers  by  the  shepherds 
■of  the  Downs,  who  were  the  chief  purveyors;  but  in  setting  the  snares  advantage  was  taken 
•of  the  bird’s  habit  of  running  into  any  hole  or  shelter  on  the  ground,  and  the  horse- 
hair nooses  were  placed  under  slanting  sods.  In  this  way  a single  shepherd  is  said  to  have 
been  enabled  to  send  over  86  dozen  to  market  in  one  day,  while  one  season’s  take  in  one 
•district  of  Sussex  amounted  to  two  thousand  dozen — figures  the  more  remarkable  because, 
unlike  most  migrants,  Wheatears  never  seem  to  flock.  Instead,  they  are  constantly  passing 
•on  in  a scattered  procession,  the  general  movement  of  the  mass  being  unnoticed  owing  to 
the  restless  movements  to  and  fro  of  the  individuals  composing  it.  In  their  breeding  haunts 
in  the  north,  although  still  not  gregarious,  many  pairs  of  the  birds  may  be  found  nesting 
very  near  together,  showing  that  the  Wheatear  exhibits  towards  possible  rivals  near  its  nesting- 
site  or  feeding-ground  a tolerance  which  is  rare  among  insect-eating  birds.  In  coming  or 
going  near  its  nest,  the  bird  uses  a series  of  short  and  low  dipping  flights  from  point  to  point, 
generally  starting  from  the  top  of  a large  stone  or  wall,  commanding  a wide  view,  and  ending 
•on  the  ground  near  the  nest-hole,  toward  which  a characteristic  hopping  run  is  made  ; but, 
for  the  onlooker,  finding  the  nest-hole  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  finding  the  nest,  which 
may  be  at  the  end  of  a devious  crevice  a yard  deep. 

The  Wheatear  has  many  curious  little  mannerisms.  When,  for  instance,  two  rival  males 
•are  excited  one  will  occupy  a little  depression  in  the  ground,  and,  running  out  of  it,  will  pick 
up  any  little  stick  or  stalk  of  grass  and  take  it  back,  laying  it  down  as  if  nest-building.  Also, 
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on  alighting,  the  bird  always  bends  its  head  forward,  then  raises  it  quickly  and  stands  very 
upright,  jerking  its  tail.  This  ceaseless  movement  of  the  tail  is  very  conspicuous  in  the 
Wheatear,  but  is  characteristic  of  all  small  birds  which  catch  insects  in  flight.  That,  hke  most 
other  birds,  it  migrates  in  the  dark  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  usually  arrives  on  the  south- 
west coast  so  early  in  the  morning  that  it  must  have  left  France  long  before  daybreak  ; but 
even  then  its  edible  quality  still  exposes  it  to  danger,  for  one  which,  on  arrival,  was  observed 
to  feed  hungrily  for  early  breakfast  upon  the  moths  attracted  by  a lighthouse  lantern  was 
itself  carried  off  by  a brown  owl  for  supper.  When  cooked  for  human  gourmets  the  little 
birds  were  roasted  wrapped  up  in  vine-leaves  to  protect  the  delicate  flesh,  and  the  flavour 
is  described  as  delicious  It  was,  no  doubt,  from  specimens  cooked  in  this  way  that  the 
Wheatear  got  its  name  of  “ English  Ortolan,”  and  that  John  Ray  in  his  “ English  Proverbs 
classed  a “ Bourne  Wheatear  ” — i.e.,  a Wheatear  from  the  Downs,  as  one  of  the  “ good  things 
of  Sussex.”  Of  other  English  names  it  has  a great  number,  as  Fallow-chat,  Fallow-finch, 
Fallow-smiter,  Fallow-smith,  Whitetail,  Horsematch,  Snorter,  Stone-chacker,  Chickell,  and 
Chick-bird.  The  predominance  of  the  prefix  “ Fallow  ” among  these  names  refers  probably 
to  the  general  sandy-buff  hue  of  all  the  birds  except  the  adult  male  in  full  breeding  plumage 
“ fallow  ” being  ploughed  land  left  unsown,  when  in  most  soils  the  dry  clods  and  the  field  in 
general  became  of  that  colour  ; but  an  alternative  derivation  may  be  from  the  bird’s  habit 
on  migration  to  haunt  such  fields  as  are  left  bare  and  fallow.  It  was  in  such  a field  that  a nest 


Photo  by  S Crook ] [Preston. 

YOUNG  WHITE  WAGTAILS. 

Allowing  for  the  difference  in  tone  caused  by  the  lighting,  these  are  seen  to  be  practically  identical  with  young 

Pied  Wagtails. 
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was  betrayed  to  Yarrell  by  some  material  showing  under  a clod.  The  abandonment  of  this 
process  in  modern  farming  may  be  one  of  the  minor  factors  in  reducing  the  number  of  Wheat- 
ears  in  Britain,  but  great  numbers  still  remain  late  in  autumn  in  the  ploughed  fields  of  the 
Midlands. 

The  song  of  the  Wheatear  is  by  no  means  easy  to  hear  in  the  wide  open  spaces  which  it 
frequents  ; but  it  is  soft  and  sweet,  and  often  uttered  on  the  wing  during  the  season  of  love, 
as  the  male  hovers  over  the  female,  expanding  his  black-and-white  tail  against  the  sky.  The 
spreading  and  jerking  of  the  tail  are  noticeable  features  in  other  birds,  such  as  the  Redstarts, 


DARTFORD  WARBLERS. 

The  Dartford  Warbler  is  but  little  larger  than  a Wren,  and  is,  indeed,  often  known  as  the  Furze  Wren. 


which  are  allied  to  the  Chats,  of  which  the  Wheatear  is  the  typical  representative  ; and  the 
same  large  group  is  also  characterised  by  the  seasonal  changes  in  the  colour  of  the  plumage 
caused  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  margins  of  the  feathers.  It  is  this  which  changes  the  adult 
male  Wheatear  from  a sandy-buff  bird  like  the  rest  of  his  family  just  after  the  moult  to  a silver- 
grey  bird  in  the  breeding  season,  the  sandy  edges  of  his  feathers  having  worn  off  during  the 
autumn  and  winter. 

Occasionally  Wheatears  are  seen  in  winter  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England,  but  it  is  only 
apparently  on  the  English  Downs  in  early  autumn  that  they  appear  in  great  numbers  before 
migration,  although  even  then  they  never  “ flock  ” in  the  sense  of  flying  together.  As  they 
feed  freely  while  there  upon  the  small  snails  which  swarm  on  the  short  grass  of  the  Downs, 
it  may  be  these  which  induce  them  to  linger.  These  snails  are  sometimes  said  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  excellent  flavour  of  South  Down  mutton,  but  the  “ English  Ortolans  ” scarcely  stay 
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Photo  by  J . T . Newman ] 


NEST  OF  DARTFORD  WARBLER. 


[Berkhamsted. 


The  Dartford  Warbler’s  nest  is  to  be  looked  for  in  furze  ; as  the  photograph  shows,  there  is  nothing  peculiar  about 

its  construction. 


there  long  enough  to  owe  much  of  their  “ deliciousness  ” to  them.  Although  much  less 
numerous  in  the  spring  migration,  Wheatears  seem  then  to  distribute  themselves  more  widely 
in  passing  through  the  south  of  England.  In  all  the  large  parks  and  open  spaces  of  London 
- — Hyde  Park,  Richmond  Park,  Bushy  Park,  Wimbledon  Common,  etc. — they  are  annually 
seen  as  proofs  of  spring  in  March  ; but  they  pass  on,  probably  to  the  Midlands  and  North,  to 
nest.  In  the  autumn,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  seen  almost  exclusively  in  other  places  where 
they  do  not  breed,  as  in  fields  near  the  sea,  where  they  flit  before  you  down  the  hedges  a few 
yards  at  a time,  each  presently  flying  back  to  the  point  whence  you  first  disturbed  it.  At  this 
time  they  feed  largely  upon  the  hedge  berries.  They  sometimes  nest  in  England  in  curious 
places,  such  as  inside  an  inhabited  rabbit  burrow,  whose  rightful  occupants  must  almost 
touch  the  sitting  bird  as  they  come  and  go.  An  excellently- prepared  case  illustrating  this  is 
exhibited  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  London  ; as  is  also  a Wheatear’s  nest  in  an  old 
tinned-meat  can,  which  was  found  on  the  beach  near  Winchelsea. 

Although  the  Wheatear  is  the  most  conspicuous  small  bird  of  waste  lands,  its  nest  is  never 
easily  found,  being  hidden  in  some  hole  or  other,  as  in  stone-heaps,  rock-crevices,  rabbit- 
burrows,  and  under  projecting  stones.  As  usual  with  hole-building  birds,  it  is  carelessly  made 
of  any  material  handy ; hay,  roots,  and  moss  are  usual,  and  the  lining  is  of  feathers  or  fur. 
The  eggs  are  pale  blue  like  the  Starling’s,  but  considerably  smaller  ; four  to  seven  form  the 
set,  and  they  may  be  first  found  in  April,  a second  batch  being  laid  later  on.  This  bird  breeds 
in  wild  waste  country  all  through  our  islands,  including  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands  ; while- 
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to  the  southward  it  breeds  in  the  Azores,  as  well  as  in  Iceland  and  Greenland  in  the  far  North 
- — no  small  bird  having  so  wide  a breeding-range  in  latitude  as  this. 

WHEATEAR,  DESERT.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  in  desert  parts  of  North  Africa — where 
it  is  the  typical  Wheatear  of  the  Algerian  Sahara,  Egypt,  and  Nubia — and  Western  Asia. 
Male  with  black  throat  like  Black-throated  Wheatear,  but  both  sexes  distinguished  from  this 
and  Common  Wheatear  by  tail  being  nearly  all,  or  at  least  two-thirds,  black.  Nesting-habits 
like  Common  Wheatear’s,  but  eggs  with  brown  spots  at  large  end.  The  Eastern  race  of  this 
bird  winters  as  far  south  as  Southern  Arabia,  Sokotra,  and  India.  That  solitary  specimens 
of  a small  bird  which  lives  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  Asia  should  appear  in  different  years 
in  the  north  of  Britain  during  the  winter  is  difficult  to  understand.  One  can  only  suppose 
that  in  migrating  southwards  from  North  Africa  they  were  caught  in  currents  of  air  which 
swept  them  out  over  the  Atlantic  and  then  carried  them  northwards  in  a curve,  carrying  them 
finally  round  the  north  of  Ireland  to  Scotland. 

WHEATEAR,  ISABELLINE.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  Eastern  Europe,  North 
Africa,  and  Northern  Asia.  Nest  in  rodents’  holes  ; eggs  like  Common  Wheatears’  eggs, 
but  slightly  larger  on  the  average.  Distinguished  from  that  bird  by  the  male’s  back  being 
sandy,  not  grey,  in  breeding  plumage  ; and.  although  both  sexes  of  the  Isabelline  may  easily 
be  mistaken  for  the  female  Common  Wheatear,  they  can  always  be  distinguished  by  having 
more  black  in  tail  and  white  under  the  wing,  as  well  as  by  larger  size.  Indeed,  this  is  the 


Phoio  by  6.  c rook]  [Preston- 


YOUNG  GARDEN-WARBLERS. 

The  plain  plumage  here  shown  is  retained  throughout  the  bird’s  life. 
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biggest  of  our  Wheatears,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Black,  the  most  distinct ; the  Black- 
throated,  Black-eared,  and  Pied  being  all  much  of  one  type,  though  differing  considerably 
in  detail. 

The  Isabelline  Wheatear  differs  also  from  all  the  other  Wheatears  in  its  voice  ; for,  although 
its  call-note  is  a rather  familiar  “ zee,  zee,  zee,”  it  utters  a Lark-like  song  while  hovering  in 
the  air  and  a note  like  the  Sandpiper  in  descending.  Bushy  hill-sides  and  even  fir-woods 
are  also  mentioned  among  its  favourite  haunts  in  Asia  Minor  ; and  these,  of  course,  are  quite 
dissimilar  from  the  nesting-sites  of  other  Wheatears.  The  specimen  which  was  obtained  in 
Cumberland  in  1887  is  now  in  the  Natural  History  Museum. 


Photo  by  R.  Chislett ] 


GARDEN-WARBLER  ON  NEST. 


[ Rotherham . 


The  absence  of  any  distinct  stripes  or  colour  areas  about  the  head  is  characteristic  of  the  Garden-v  arbler. 


WHEATEAR,  PIED.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  from  Eastern  Europe  to  China. 
The  male  is  a very  handsome  black-and-white  bird,  the  throat,  centre  of  back,  wings,  and 
tip  of  tail  being  black,  the  rest  mostly  white.  The  female  is  brown  above,  with  the  throat 
black-and-brown,  the  tail  black-and-white.  Nest  and  eggs  like  Common  Wheatear’s,  but 
eggs  sometimes  speckled  with  red.  Winter  quarters  from  North-east  Africa  to  North-west 
India.  Attempts  have  been  made,  indeed,  to  separate  the  Indian  form  as  a separate  species 
on  account  of  its  white,  instead  of  russet,  under-tail-coverts,  and  to  make  two  species  also 
of  the  European  form  according  as  these  under-tail-coverts  are  dark  or  pale  russet  ; but  it 
seems  much  more  reasonable  to  regard  them  as  races  of  one  species.  In  its  habits  the  Pied 
is  just  a tvpical  Wheatear,  except  that  it  sometimes  nests  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  using  holes 
made  by  wasps. 


[York. 


Photo  by  F.  Year ] 


NEST  OF  GARDEN-WARBLER. 

Although  dainty  little  birds,  our  Warblers  generally  build  untidy-looking  nests. 


Photo  by  G.  C.  S.  Ingram] 


NEST  OF  GRASSHOPPER-WARBLER. 

The  Grasshopper- warbler’s  nest  is  quite  rough,  and  hardly  looks  like  that  of  a song-bird. 


[Cardiff. 
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1 hoto  by  G.  C.  S.  Ingram ] 


GRASSHOPPER-WARBLER  AT  NEST. 


[Cardiff. 


From  the  foreshortening  of  the  beak,  this  member  looks  short  and  stout,  but  it  is  slender  and  fairly  long  like  that  of  Warblers 

generally. 


WHIMBREL.  The  Whimbrel  is  a small  edition  of  the  Curlew,  bearing  much  the  same 
relation  to  it  in  point  of  size  as  does  a Partridge  to  a Pheasant.  The  plumage,  however,  is 
less  distinctively  streaked,  except  on  the  crown,  which  is  dark  brown,  with  a cream-coloured 
streak  along  it  ; whereas  the  crown  of  the  Curlew  is  pale  brown.  The  general  hue  of  the 
plumage  of  the  smaller  bird  is  also  darker  and,  therefore,  contrasts  more  in  flight  with  the 
white  lower  back,  which  has  scarcely  any  black  streaking  as  in  the  Curlew.  A certain  number 
of  Whimbrel  stay  on  our  coasts  during  the  summer,  and  very  rarely  in  winter,  but  they  are 
not  breeding  birds  ; and  the  great  majority  only  visit  these  islands,  except  the  extreme  north 
and  adjacent  islands,  on  migration  in  spring  and  again  in  autumn,  staying  for  a short  time 
on  both  occasions.  From  their  regularity  in  appearing  and  disappearing  in  the  early  year 
they  are  commonly  known  as  “ May-birds  ” on  many  of  our  coasts.  While  halting  and  feeding 
by  the  sea,  their  flight  to  and  fro  is  low  and  quick,  with  wings  held  bent  and  motionless  as 
they  alight  ; but  on  migration,  like  other  birds,  they  fly  high — so  high  on  a still  clear  night 
that  their  calls  are  scarcely  audible  as  they  pass  overhead.  As  with  the  Curlew,  the  female 
is  considerably  larger  than  the  male  ; and  in  its  breeding  haunts,  which  are  seldom  at  any 
distance  from  the  sea,  it  lines  a mere  hollow  in  the  ground  with  a few  heather  twigs  and  grass 
blades  for  a nest.  It  usually  resembles  the  Curlew  in  its  nesting-habits  and  in  the  number, 
form,  colour,  and  variations  of  its  eggs;  in  fact,  as  far  as  colour  goes,  the  Curlew’s  egg-figuring 
might  well  be  a Whimbrel’s,  and  vice  versa.  The  size,  however,  as  will  be  observed,  differs 
noticeably,  the  Whimbrel’s  egg  being  so  much  smaller,  and,  unhke  those  of  the  Curlew,  it 
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never  departs  from  the  pyriform  shape  so  characteristic  of  the  eggs  of  the  Plover  tribe  in  general. 
The  Whimbrel  lays  rather  later  than  the  Curlew,  and  its  chief  breeding-place  here  is  the 
Shetlands,  though  some  breed  in  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides.  Its  breeding-range  abroad  lies 
on  the  whole  to  the  north  of  that  of  the  Curlew,  though  also  extending  all  across  the  Old 
World.  It  is  about  the  commonest  bird  in  Iceland,  and  attracts  much  attention  there  by  its 
noisy  mobbing  of  travellers  and  its  plucky  attacks  on  the  Raven.  In  winter  it  goes  south,  not 
only  to  the  Cape,  but  eastwards  down  to  Australia,  thus  having  a farther  southern  range  than 
the  Curlew.  Its  cry  is  also  different  from  the  Curlew’s,  being  rendered  as  tetty,  tetty,  tetty,  tet, 
whence  the  name  Titterel  sometimes  applied  to  it.  “ The  Whistlers  shrill,  that  whosoe  heares 
doth  dye,”  of  Spenser,  are  also  Whimbrels,  the  death- whistle  being  supposed  to  be  given  seven 
times  ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  seven  only  happens  to  be  the  approximate  number  of  times 
that  the  cry  can  be  heard  by  anyone  lying  awake  at  night,  as  the  bird  passes  across  the  sky 
on  migration  ; and  it  is  only  heard,  as  a rule,  on  dark  and  misty  nights  when  the  birds  are 
flying  comparatively  low.  Another  more  cheerful  title  is  Jack  Curlew,  corresponding  to 
Jack  Snipe  for  the  “ half-Snipe.”  The  rare  Eskimo  Curlew,  which  is  sometimes  called  Eskimo 
Whimbrel,  is  considerably  smaller,  with  the  lower  back  dark,  while  in  the  Common  Whimbrel 
this  is  white,  streaked  with  brown  in  the  eastern  race  ; the  other  rare  small  Curlew,  the  slender- 
billed,  is  distinguished  by  its  white  wing-lining  and  by  lacking  the  bold  head-markings. 

When  migrating  northwards  in  spring  the  Whimbrel  takes  a more  westerly  course  than 
in  the  autumn,  being  much  more  numerous  in  the  extreme  west,  as  Cornwall  and  Ireland,  in 
the  former  season,  and  on  the  east  coast  in  the  latter.  Then  they  are  much  sought  after  by 
the  shore-gunners  of  the  eastern  counties,  because  they  are  very  favourably  compared  with 
the  Curlew  for  the  table.  Although  they  are  extremely  shy,  their  habit  of  congregating- — 
unlike  the  Curlew — often  gives 
the  wild-fowler  his  chance, 
and  as  many  as  twenty-one 
have  been  recorded  as  killed 
at  a single  discharge.  In  old 
household  books  the  frequent 
references  to  “Curlew 
Knaves  ” apply,  no  doubt,  to 
the  Whimbrel,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  name  was 
ever  used  outside  culinary 
circles,  although  in  many  dis- 
tricts the  bird  was  familiarly 
known  as  the  “ Curlew-Knot,” 

“Half-Curlew,”  and  “Curlew- 
Jack  ” — “ Jack  ” being  the 
equivalent  of  “ Knave  ” at 
cards.  The  name  “Whimbrel” 
dates  back  apparently  to  1678, 
when  Willoughby  used  it ; but 
the  name  of  “Whimpemel” 

—obviously  derived  from  its 
whimpering  cry  — was  used 
more  than  a hundred  years 
earlier.  “ Chickerel  ” and 


Photo  by]  [«■  o.  Lodge. 

NEST  OF  GREAT  REED-WARBLER. 

The  nest  of  the  Great  Reed-warbler  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Common  Reed- 
warbler,  but  is,  of  course,  much  larger. 
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" Spowe  ” are  two  others  of  its  early  names.  It  has  always  been  much  easier  to  procure  in  spring 
than  in  autumn,  in  spite  of  its  greater  abundance  on  the  east  side  of  Britain  at  the  latter  time  ; 
because  in  the  spring  the  birds  are  more  independent  in  their  conduct  and  scatter  themselves 
singly  over  the  mud-flats,  like  Curlew,  when  they  may  be  stalked  with  comparative  ease. 

WHIN  CHAT,  see  CHAT,  WHIN-. 

WHITETHROAT , GREATER.  The  group  of  Warblers,  to  which  this  bird  belongs,  get 

so  much  written  about  by  orni- 
thologists that  the  beginner  is 
liable  to  form  an  undue  idea  of 
their  importance  ; very  few  are 
really  noticeable  birds,  but  of 
these  the  present  species  is  one. 
It  is  the  excitable  little  brown 
bird,  rather  smaller  than  a 
Sparrow,  which  dances,  with 
head-feathers  erect,  about  the  top 
of  a hedge,  often  flying  up  a little 
way  in  the  air  to  sing,  and  then 
coming  down  again.  It  is  the 
male  which  behaves  like  this  ; 
the  female  is  a quiet,  unobtrusive 
bird.  She  is  also  more  uniformly 
brown,  not  showing  the  grey  head 
or  the  wash  of  salmon-colour  on 
the  breast.  The  young  birds  are 
brighter  brown.  Whitethroat 
seems  to  be  only  the  book-name 
of  this  bird,  its  popular  title 
being  Nettle-creeper ; for  in 
nettle-beds,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  tangled  hedge-side  vegeta- 
tion, it  is  particularly  at  home. 
This  species  is  one  of  our  summer 
migrants,  coming  in  the  middle 
of  April,  and  staying  till  the 
beginning  of  September.  It  is 
an  insect-feeder,  often  catching 
flies  and  moths  on  the  wing 
like  a Flycatcher,  but  also  eats 
berries  and  fruit  when  available  ; but  so  small  a lard  is  not  seriously  to  be  regarded 
as  injurious,  even  in  the  fruit-garden,  although  complaints  are  often  made  of  its  raids 
among  the  raspberries  and  currants  and  green  peas.  It  will  also  attack  ripe  plums 
and  green  corn.  The  song  is  pretty,  but  not  especially  noteworthy  ; the  bird  is  more 
likely  to  attract  attention  by  its  harsh  alarm-note  and  its  extreme  liveliness  and  energy, 
which  make  it  one  of  our  most  attractive  small  birds.  Outside  our  islands  it  is  found 
all  over  Europe,  and  visits  North  Africa  in  winter — indeed,  it  goes  down  that  Continent  as  far 


ICTERINE  WARBLER. 

The  Icterine  Warbler  much  resembles  the  common  Willow-warbler  or  Willow-wren 
in  colour,  but  is  larger,  with  a longer  bill. 
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as  Damaraland.  To  the  east- 
ward it  breeds  as  far  as 
South-west  Siberia.  The 
Whitethroat’s  favourite  nest- 
ing-site is  the  thick,  tangled 
herbage  of  hedgerows,  especi- 
ally nettle-beds  ; the  nest  is 
placed  at  varying  heights, 
sometimes  very  near  the 
ground,  sometimes  a couple 
of  yards  up,  and  is  a deep 
thin-walled  cup  made  of  hay 
and  roots,  and  lined  with 
hair ; according  to  Mr.  Dixon, 
the  cock  is  the  chief  archi- 
tect. From  the  situation  and 
material  of  the  nest  the  bird 
gets  its  names  of  Nettle- 
creeper  or  Hayjack.  The 
eggs  are  more  easily  recog- 
nised than  described  ; their 
ground-colour  is  white,  tinged 
with  blue,  green,  or  creamy, 
and  marbled  with  various  shades  of  brown  and  with  grey.  The  markings  vary  in  amount  and 
distribution,  and  in  the  proportion  of  grey  to  brown  spotting.  Four  to  six  form  the  set,  and  they 
may  be  found  first  in  May.  This  is  one  of  our  commonest  and  most  conspicuous  Warblers,  and 
breeds  all  over  our  main  islands  wherever  there  is  suitable  cover,  but  not  in  the  Orkneys  and 
Shetlands,  though  it  does  so  in  the  Hebrides.  Owing  to  its  lively  chatter  and  puffed-out  white 
throat  it  is  known  in  Scotland  as  “ Blethering  Tam  ” (Chattering  Tom)  and  “ Beardie,”  while 
the  name  Whitethroat  is  in  some  places  applied  to  the  Pied  Wagtail.  In  England  it  has  a 
whole  string  of  rustic  names  in  common  use  in  different  districts,  such  as  Muggy,  Muggy- 
cut-throat,  Whey-beard,  Wheeti-why-bird,  Muff,  Charlie  Muftie,  Peggy,  Peggy- white-throat, 
Chevoc,  and  Whautie.  Intermediate,  too,  between  the  names  of  Nettle-creeper  and  Hayjack 
mentioned  above,  its  commonest  name  in  East  Anglia  is  Nettlejack — the  “ jack  ” being  an 
imitation  of  the  sharp  alarm  note  of  “ jack  ” or  “ check  ” which  both  sexes  persistently  utter 
as  they  slip  along  through  the  hedgerow  herbage  warning  you  off  from  the  nest  or,  more 
especially,  the  fledged  young.  As  with  most  alarm  notes  of  the  kind,  it  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  distracting  a possible  enemy’s  attention  and  warning  the  young  to  keep  still.  Its 
ordinary  warning  note,  which  it  uses,  for  instance,  when  guiding  its  young  through  a thicket, 
is  a harsh  “ kurr,”  from  which,  no  doubt,  it  gets  its  name  of  Churr,  and  this  changes  in  moments 
of  excitement  to  “ chuck-uck-uck-uck.” 

Gilbert  White  had  a very  poor  opinion  of  the  Whitethroat.  He  accused  it  of  causing 
“ great  havoc  among  the  summer  fruits,”  and  describes  its  song  as  “ harsh  and  unpleasing  ” 
and  “ a mean  note,”  “ accompanied  with  odd  gesticulations.”  It  is  true  that  the  bird’s 
hurried,  not  to  say  gabbled,  song  has  not  much  pretension  to  melody,  and  its  attitudes  while 
singing — turning  and  bowing  this  way  and  that,  with  erected  crest,  puffed-out  throat,  and 
jerking  tail  are  quaint ; but  it  is  bright  and  lively,  and,  by  constant  repetition  as  you  pass 
along  the  hedge,  the  song  acquires  something  of  the  monotonous  charm  of  a babbling  brook, 


Photo  by  A.  IV.  Westrop ] [ Bridgnorth . 

NEST  OF  MARSH-WARBLER.  „ 

The  eggs  of  the  Marsh-warbler  are  more  distinctly  marked  than  those  of  the  Reed-warbler. 
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and  it  certainly  lives  in  memory  as  a characteristic  detail  of  sunny  summer  days  in  the  fields 
and  lanes 

Careful  observers  have  noted  that  this  bird  always  sits  in  the  same  position  on  its  eggs  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  small  birds  which  pretend  to  be  lame  when  the  nest  is  in  danger  ; 
while  one  very  peculiar  trait  has  been  noticed  in  its  “ singing  loudly  and  long  after  it  had 
been  brought  down  by  the  gun.”  It  has  been  known  to  build  in  an  old  blackbird’s  nest, 
and  a specimen  with  a claw  on  the  wing  has  been  found. 

The  Whitethroat  has  been  accepted  by  most  authorities  as  the  representative  species 
of  the  true  Warblers,  as  distinguished  from  the  Nightingale,  Robin,  and  others,  such  as  the 
Grey  Warbler  and  Blue-throated  Warbler,  which  are  classed  with  the  Thrushes.  The  true 
Warblers  are  generally  smaller  than  these  and  plainer  in  plumage,  as  well  as  being  more 
insectivorous  in  their  habits  and  more  migratory  in  their  movements.  They  have  slender 
bills  and  slender  feet,  and  their  young  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  adults  in  their  colouring, 
most  noticeably  in  not  being  spotted  with  buff. 

WHITETHROAT , LESSER.  It  is  not  that  the  Lesser  Whitethroat  is  so  very  much 
smaller  than  the  ordinary  species,  for  there  is  only  about  half  an  inch  between  them,  but  it 
is  a more  insignificant  bird  altogether.  Its  plumage  is  simply  drab  on  the  back  and  wings, 
without  the  tinge  of  chestnut  which  gives  distinction  to  its  relative,  and  it  slips  quietly  about 
without  giving  itself  any  airs  or  making  display.  There  is  also  in  this  species  no  noticeable 
sex-difference,  but  the  eyes  of  adult  birds  are  white.  The  song  of  this  bird  is  less  noisy  than 
the  larger  Whitethroat’s.  Otherwise  the  two  Whitethroats  do  not  present  any  very  marked 


MARSH-WARBLERS. 

The  Marsh-'A  arbler  is  so  like  the  Reed-warbler  that  the  slight  distinctions  do  not  come  out  in  the  photograph. 
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distinction  in  habit  ; the  present  one  is  also  a summer  migrant,  and  arrives  about  the  same 
time,  but  leaves  later.  It  is  also  less  generally  distributed  with  us,  becoming  rare  in  Scotland, 
and  being  nearly  unknown  in  Ireland.  The  Lesser  Whitethroat  frequents  much  the  same 
sort  of  places  as  its  larger  and  commoner  relative,  and  builds  in  the  same  scrubby  vegetation, 
making  a similar  but  shallower  nest.  The  eggs  also  number  the  same,  and  are  found  at  the  same 

time,  but,  besides  being  smaller, 
are  much  more  distinctly  marked, 
the  ground  being  often  pure 
white  and  the  spots  much  better 
defined.  This  is  a comparatively 
local  bird,  not  breeding  in  Ireland, 
and  more  rarely  in  the  west  of 
Great  Britain — it  is  said  to  be 
quite  unknown  in  Merionethshire 
— than  the  east,  and  not  at  all  in 
the  north  of  Scotland  and  the 
island  groups.  Abroad  it  breeds 
all  across  Europe,  and  eastwards 
very  nearly  allied  species  or  races 
replace  it.  It  winters  in  Africa 
— not  going  so  far  south  as 
the  Greater  Whitethroat  — and 
Western  Asia. 

On  its  return  to  Britain  in 
spring  and  for  some  time  after 
arrival  it  is  distinguished  by  a 
tinge  of  pink  on  the  breast 
feathers  ; but  this  and  the  pearly- 
white  colour  of  the  eyes  do  not 
fully  appear  until  the  second  year. 
The  males  are  then  very  com- 
bative— they  will  even  attack  and 
chase  away  the  Greater  White- 
throats  — and  most  persistent 
singers,  the  song  being  totally 
different  in  character  from  that 
of  the  Greater  Whitethroat.  We 
need  not  go  so  far  as  Gilbert 
White  in  calling  the  latter’s  song 
MELODIOUS  WARBLER.  “ harsh  and  unpleasing,”  but  we 

The  Melodious  Warbler  is  very  like  the  Icterine  Warbler,  but  rather  smaller.  ^ ^ shouted 

out  more  often  and  more  loudly  than  its  quality  really  merits.  The  Lesser  Whitethroat’s 
song  on  the  other  hand  is  very  musical,  but  so  subdued  that — so  far  as  human  ears  are  con- 
cerned— it  might  almost  as  well  be  suppressed  altogether.  Everyone,  of  course,  who  knows 
the  bird  at  all  is  familiar  with  the  rather  loud  and  monotonous  repetition  of  a single  note, 
“ lil-lil-lil-lil,”  sounding  something  like  the  Yellowhammer’s  simple  trill  without  the  cadence 
of  “ no-cheese  ” which  gives  distinction  to  the  latter  ; and  most  people  think  that  this 
is  the  Lesser  Whitethroat’s  song.  But  it  is  comparable  rather  to  the  final  flourish  on 


PALLAS'S  WILLOW-WARBLER.  ORPHEAN  WARBLERS. 

Pallas’s  Willow-warbler  or  Willow-wren  is  a very  small  species,  conspicuous  by  the  yellow  The  Orphean  Wa.bler  is  a large  bird  for  a Warbler,  equalling  the  Nightingale  in  size  ; 

patch  on  its  lower  back.  black  cap  is  wanting  in  the  young. 
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the  piano  after  a song  has 
ended  ; because,  to  hear  the 
Lesser  Whitethroat  sing,  you 
must  happen  to  be  quite 
close  to  it — within  a few  feet 
— for  half  a minute  before  it 
uses  that  loud  finale.  Then 
you  may  hear  a sweet,  low, 
rippling  “ little  song,”  which 
seems  curiously  expressive  in 
its  quiet  way  of  the  irrepres- 
sible joy  of  life.  Why  the 
Lesser  Whitethroat  should 
always  use  only  its  “ little 
song  ” is  not  clear,  because 
other  birds  have  this  sotto 
voce  music  at  command  also, 
but  only  use  it  on  special 
occasions.  There  are  pleasant 
days  in  early  autumn,  for 
instance,  when  one  is  always 
impelled  to  ‘‘do  some  gar- 
dening,” and  almost  always 
then  one  will  find  a Robin 
coming  very  close  and,  sitting 
almost  at  one’s  elbow,  singing 
a song  so  subdued  and  soft 
that  at  first  one  looks  into 
the  distant  trees  to  discover 
RADDE’S  WARBLER.  the  singer-  In  autumn,  too, 

Radde’s  Warbler  is  very  like  the  Reed-warbler,  but  has  a shorter  bill.  ^he  Song-thrush  often  sits 

apart  in  some  dense  evergreen 

and  sings  a song  so  soft  and  low  that  one  can  hardly  believe  that  it  issues  from  the  bush  beside  one. 
The  little  Cock-tailed  Wren,  too,  usually  commanding  attention  by  the  loudness  of  the  jubilant 
music  coming  from  so  small  a throat,  will  sometimes  use  a “little  song,”  for  which  you  must  listen 
carefully  if  you  would  hear  it  at  all ; and  the  only  occasions  on  which  I have  heard  the  Wren  sing 
thus  have  been  when  it  was  in  great  distress  at  my  discovery  of  its  nest.  Then  I have  thought  that 
the  “ little  song  ” of  birds  might  be  analogous  to  the  pretended  lameness  of  some  kinds  when 
their  nests  or  young  are  in  danger  ; but  why,  then,  should  the  Robin  and  the  Song-thrush 
use  it  in  autumn,  one  coming  close  to  deliver  it  and  the  other  retiring  to  the  recesses  of  thick 
foliage  ? One  other  bird,  of  a very  different  class,  which  seems  to  use  a “ little  song  ” is  the 
Long-eared  Owl,  which  utters  a kind  of  soft  hoot  with  such  ventriloquial  faintness  that  you 
think  you  hear  a hound  baying  fields  away,  and  all  the  time  the  Owl  is  perched  in  the  tree 
above  your  head  and  staring  down  at  you,  as  it  hoots,  with  “ ears  ” erect  like  a feathered  cat. 
None  of  these  cases,  however,  seem  to  throw  any  light  on  the  question  why  the  Lesser  White- 
throat  uses  only  a “ little  song.”  In  addition  to  this  song  with  its  much  louder  finale,  the 
bird  has  much  the  same  alarm  note  of  “ check  ” or  “ tchak  ” and  the  same  guttural  warning 
note  of  “ charff  ” or  “ churr  ” as  the  Greater  Whitethroat ; but  in  spite  of  these  resemblances 
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and  its  similarity  of  plumage,  it  more  nearly  resembles  the  Garden-warbler  in  general  character. 
Like  that  bird,  it  is  peculiarly  unobtrusive  in  its  habits  and  arriving,  like  it,  later  in  spring 
than  the  Greater  Whitethroat,  when  the  foliage  is  more  advanced,  it  seems  even  more  retiring 
than,  perhaps,  it  is.  In  its  attacks  upon  cherries,  red  currants,  and  green  peas  in  season 
there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  it  and  the  Garden-warbler,  and  it  is  as  much  addicted 
to  elderberries  in  early  autumn  as  either  that  bird  or  the  Blackcap.  When  seen  among  the 
branches  of  an  elder  tree  its  slimmer  shape  than  that  of  the  Greater  Whitethroat  and  its  more 
dipping  flight  may  also  be  noticed  in  coming  and  going.  Its  fondness  for  fruit,  especially 
raspberries,  make  it  seem  more  of  a garden  bird  at  midsummer  than  almost  any  other  Warbler, 
and  in  confinement  it  eats  ripe  pears  with  some  greed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a garden  it  feeds 
freely  also  upon  aphides  and,  it  is  said,  small  worms,  as  well  as  some  seeds.  It  used  to  be  known 
as  the  Babillard  and  the  White-breasted  Fauvet — the  Fauvette  Babillarde  of  the  French — 
but  these  names  went  out  of  use  many  years  ago. 

WHOOPER,  see  SWAN. 

WIDEAWAKE,  see  TERN,  SOOTY. 

WIGEON,  AMERICAN.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  in  North  America.  Female  practically 
indistinguishable  from  the  greyer  females  of  the  Common  Wigeon,  except  for  having  a green 
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MALE  AND  FEMALE  REED-WARBLERS. 


\Lymtn. 


The  beautiful  nest  of  the  Reed- warbler,  skilfully  suspended  to  the  stems  of  several  reeds,  has  long  been  a celebrated  example  of 

jg  n- ja.  bird  architecture. 
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Photo  copyright  by  Oxley  Grauhan  ]. 

REED-WARBLER  FEEDING  YOUNG. 

The  Reed-warbler  is  plain  brown,  without  the  distinctive  markings  of  the 
Sedge-warbler. 


streak  along  the  black  wing-bar,  but 
male  known  by  greyish-pink  flanks  and 
black-speckled  cream  head,  with  green 
band  behind  eye.  Eggs  always  laid 
some  distance  from  water,  paler  than 
our  Wigeon’s.  In  winter  the  American 
Wigeon  ranges  south  as  far  as  the  West 
Indies  ; its  few  occurrences  here  have 
mostly  been  limited  to  specimens  found 
in  Leadenhall  Market  and  game-dealers’ 
shops,  and  are  now  more  doubtful  than 
formerly,  as  the  species  has  been  intro- 
duced and  kept  as  an  ornamental  bird ; 
but  Morris  recorded  the  shooting  of  a 
male  in  Belfast  Bay  in  February,  1844. 
Its  note  is  tri-syllabled,  and  not  so  loud 
as  that  of  the  Common  Wigeon,  but  its 
courting  gestures  are  the  same,  and  it 
has  the  same  cream  patch  on  the  crown, 
whence  in  America  it  is  often  called 
Baldpate.  It  resembles  the  Pintail 
rather  than  the  Wigeon  in  its  elongated 
tail-feathers,  although  it  has  the  un- 
mistakeable  Wigeon  beak.  It  is  a great 
thief,  and  waits  on  the  diving  Canvas- 
back  Duck  to  secure  the  “ wild  celery  ” 
which  that  bird  brings  up  from  the 
bottom . Besides  this  aquatic  herbage — 
which  it  sometimes  acquires  honestly, 
of  course — its  food  consists  of  worms, 
insects,  and  grain ; and  in  its  native 
country  it  haunts  the  ploughed  fields, 
after  rain. 


WIGEON , COMMON . The  Wigeon  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  Wild  Duck,  and  is 
distinguished  by  his  chestnut  head,  with  cream-coloured  crown-patch  and  greyish-pink  breast 
above  a white  abdomen.  The  female  is  darker  brown  than  the  Common  Wild  Duck’s  mate, 
has  no  blue  wing-bar,  and  a particularly  small  blue-grey  bill,  like  her  mate.  The  drake’s 
loud  musical  call,  “ whe-oh  ! ” easily  distinguishes  him  even  when  not  seen.  The  Wigeon  is 
our  commonest  winter  Duck,  and  is  a great  grass-eater  ; but  it  largely  frequents  the  coast. 
Only  a few  breed  here,  but  the  bird  has  a wide  range  across  the  north  of  the  Old  World,  going 
south  in  winter.  The  Wigeon  conceals  her  nest  in  waterside  vegetation  or  under  a bush, 
near  the  water  as  a rule  ; it  is  deep  and  well  lined  with  grass,  etc.,  and  with  down,  of  which 
the  colour  is  dark  brown,  the  tufts  centred  and  tipped  indistinctly  with  white.  The  eggs 
are  some  shade  of  cream-colour,  with  no  green  tinge  at  all.  Seven  may  form  a set,  and  there 
are  seldom  more  than  ten.  They  are  laid  in  May.  Young  Wigeon  ducklings  are  similar  to 
young  Wild  Duck  in  general  appearance,  but  smaller  and  with  smaller  beaks,  and  they  some- 
times at  all  events  adopt  when  very  tiny  the  old  ones’  habit  of  grazing  a greal  deal,  which  is 
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so  characteristic  of  the  species. 
Wigeon  only  breed  here  as  wild 
birds  in  the  North  of  Scotland 
and  its  outlying  island  groups, 
and  perhaps  in  a few  places 
in  Ireland.  Abroad  they  nest, 
generally  in  the  high  north,  all 
across  Europe  and  Northern  Asia, 
being  more  Arctic  in  their  range 
than  most  of  our  common  Ducks. 
Wigeon,  however,  live  well  in 
captivity  here,  and  a free-winged 
female  nested  for  years  in  a flower- 
bed near  the  Three-Island  Pond 
in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens. 
On  the  coast  their  main  food  is 
the  sea-grass  or  grass-wrack,  as 
with  the  Brent  Goose.  When 
courting,  Wigeon  do  not  rear  up, 
but  draw  in  their  heads  with  the 
bill  raised,  and  hump  up  their 
wings.  In  flight  they  are  more 
light  and  graceful  than  Wild 
Duck,  and  their  wings  do  not 
make  the  same  whistling  noise, 
but  a curious  sound  which 
suggests  that  they  fly  so  close 
together  that  their  wing-tips  meet. 
As  they  pass  through  the  air  the 
white  wing  - patch  of  the  old 
males,  and  the  white  abdomens 
of  both  sexes,  are  very  noticeable. 
From  Pochard  they  are  easily 
distinguished  in  flight  by  their 
duck  shape.  In  undress  the 
male  is  somewhat  like  the  female, 
but  much  redder  than  females 
generally  are.  On  their  winter 
migrations  Wigeon  reach  Abyssinia  and  the  East  Indies,  and  invade  North  America  on 
both  sides  at  times.  They  are  very  lively  birds,  and  the  whistling  of  the  drakes  and  the 
harsh  growl  or  “ purring  ” of  the  ducks,  which  do  not  quack  in  the  ordinary  way,  are  con- 
stantly heard  when  several  are  together,  though,  when  a number  have  settled  down  to  feed, 
the  “ wibbling  ” noise  made  by  their  beaks  is  louder  than  either  note. 

It  was  probably  from  an  attempt  to  express  in  a word  the  whistle  of  the  drake  that  the  bird 
got  its  name,  although  in  some  French  dictionaries  the  word  “ Vigeon  ” is  given  as  the  name 
of  some  American  bird,  but  in  American  dictionaries,  as  well  as  in  the  “ international  ” edition 
of  Webster,  the  name  is  spelt  “ Widgeon  ” consistently,  and  the  form  “ Wigeon  ” is  only 
mentioned  as  a variant. 


Photo  by  U.J  Wilkinsons  [ Lymm . 

YOUNG  REED-WARBLER. 

The  young  Reed-warbler  has  a very  strong  grip,  and  even  before  fledging  has  a good 
chance  of  escaping  a fall  into  the  water  if  disturbed  from  the  nest. 
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The  birds  arrive  on  the  British  coasts  in  plentiful  flocks,  immature  and  undersized  birds 
coming  first,  from  early  October,  or  even  sooner,  until  the  middle  of  November  ; and  it  is  likely 
that,  if  a census  could  be  taken  of  the  wild-duck  population  of  the  British  Isles  at  Christmas, 
the  Wigeon  would  be  found  the  most  numerous  kind.  They  are  not,  however,  the  nicest  to 
eat  ; for  they  sometimes  have  an  unpleasant  fishy  taste,  although  at  other  times  they  may 
be  excellent.  As  with  Wild  Geese — which  are  always  very  “ fishy  ” when  they  first  arrive, 
but  rapidly  improve  upon  a diet  of  British  greenstuff — the  flavour  of  the  Wigeon  varies  with 
its  food ; and  some  on  arrival  remain  on  the  coast  eating  the  sea-grass,  while  others  repair 
to  inland  lakes,  where  their  food  chiefly  consists  of  freshwater  vegetation  and  field-grass,  for 
they  are  curiously  goose-like  in  their  grazing  habits. 

“Whew,”  “Whim,”  “ Whewer,”  and  variations  of  these,  such  as  “ Pundle-whim  ” 
and  “ Pandled  Whew  ” are  old 
English  names,  evidently  derived 
from  the  bird’s  whistle,  the 
syllable  “ whim  ” as  equivalent 
to  “ whistle  ” occurring  also  in 
the  name  of  the  Whimbrel  or 
“ Seven  Whistlers.”  Easterling 
and  Yellowhall  are  also  old- 
fashioned  local  names  for  the 
Wigeon.  In  spelling  the  latter 
as  “ Widgeon,”  the  Americans 
are,  no  doubt,  following  the 
example  of  our  older  English 
naturalists,  like  Gilbert  White — 
who  rather  quaintly  summarises 
the  water-fowl  of  Wolmer  as 
“ ducks,  teals,  and  widgeons,  of 
various  denominations  ” ; but 
Professor  Skeat  has  shown  that 
the  spelling  of  the  word  as  early 
as  the  sixteenth  century  was 
“ Wigion,”  and  that,  therefore, 
the  “ d ” was  a subsequent 
interpolation.  A somewhat  simi- 
lar superfluity  is  the  second  “ r ” 
in  our  word  “Partridge,”  although 
in  this  case  we  have  the  excuse  of 
derivation  from  the  French 
“ Perdrix  ” and  not  the  Latin 
“ Perdix.”  While  on  this  subject 
of  etymology,  it  may  be  appro- 
priate to  note  that  the  proper 
sporting  term  for  a flock  of  Wigeon 
is  a “ bunch.” 

Only  one  other  species  of 
Wigeon  is  known  besides  the 
two  on  our  list  and  that  is  the 


Photo  by  R.  B.  Lodge ] 
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NEST  OF  REED-WARBLER. 


The  skilful  suspension  of  the  nest  and  the  characteristic  mottling  of  the  eggs  come 

out  well  here. 
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Chilian  Wigeon,  fairly  familiar  here  in  collections 
of  fangy  water-fowl.  This,  being  strictly  con- 
fined to  South  America  and  the  islands  adjoining, 
has  a smaller  distribution  than  the  other  two, 
but  is  a more  highly  evolved  species  than  either, 
being  more  lively,  high-spirited,  and  noisy,  and 
having  bright  masculine  type  of  colouring  in 
both  sexes.  The  head  is  green,  the  face  whitish, 
and  the  flanks  bright  orange-buff,  while  the  rest 
of  the  plumage  is  barred  and  streaked  with 
black  and  white.  Yet  its  affinity  with  the  other 
two  is  obvious,  and  in  young  plumage  it  is  brown 
like  their  females,  though  the  details  of  the 
marking  are  different  to  some  extent.  I mention 
it  here  because  a cross  between  it  and  our 
Common  Wigeon  has  been  found  to  produce 
male  hybrids  closely  resembling  the  North 
American  Wigeon,  which  seems  to  point  to  that 
bird  with  its  comparatively  simple  and  sober 
colouration  as  the  ancestor  of  the  other  two. 
Although  the  true  Wigeon  are  so  distinct  from 
other  Ducks  in  form,  note  and  habits,  their 
name  is  often  misapplied  to  any  Duck  which  is 
smaller  than  a Mallard  but  bigger  than  a Teal. 
Thus  in  India  the  White-eyed  Pochard  is 
sometimes  called  Wigeon,  though  it  has  not 
the  faintest  resemblance  to  a Wigeon  in  any  way  except  size,  and  a well-known  ornithologist 
once  remarked  to  me  that  if  anyone  killed  a female  of  the  very  showy  introduced  Mandarin 
or  Carolina  Ducks  here  he  probably  put  it  down  as  “ a funny  sort  of  Wigeon,”  and  said 
nothing  at  all  if  he  shot  a drake,  as 
he  would  guess  such  a bird  was 
someone’s  private  property. 

The  females  of  both  these  ducks, 
however,  though  resembling  female 
Wigeon  in  general  form,  size,  and 
flight,  and  also  in  having  white  under- 
parts, may  be  distinguished  by  their 
crests,  plain  brown  backs,  and  by 
the  primary-quills  being  steel-blue  at 
the  tips  and  edged  with  white.  As 
to  the  drakes,  the  Mandarin’s  orange 
frill  and  wing-fans — the  remarkable 
single  feathers  standing  up  like  sails 
from  each  wing — distinguish  him  in 
repose,  to  say  nothing  of  his  great 
crest,  but  on  the  wing  he  looks  a 
very  ordinary  duck  except  for  his 

broad  white  eyebrows.  The  Carolina  This  is  a very  roughly  constructed  nest,  much  like  a Rail  s in  miniature. 


Photo  by  R.  B.  Lodge]  [ Enfield . 

NEST  OF  SAVES  WARBLER 


WATERSIDE  REED-WARBLER. 

A common  British  bird,  arriving  in  April,  and  leaving  again 
in  September. 
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is  also  heavily  crested,  but  has  no  orange  about  his  plumage,  which  is  richly  glossed  above  with 
blue  and  green.  Carolinas,  usually  called  Summer  Ducks  in  bird-books,  have  been  at  large  and 
occasionally  seen  or  shot  in  England  for  the  last  hundred  years  or  more,  but  have  never 
fully  established  themselves.  They  are  North  American  birds,  now  strictly  protected  at  home, 
and  all  imported  are  domestic  Continental-bred  pinioned  birds  ; but  their  offspring  are  always 
liable  to  escape  if  left  un- 
mutilated. They  perch  freely  . ( ? 
in  trees,  and  nest  there. 

Mandarins  are  now  generally 
imported  as  wild  unpinioned 
birds  direct  from  Eastern 
Asia ; quantities  were  so 
brought  in  before  the  war, 
and  the  species  was  estab- 
lished as  a free-living  and 
breeding  bird  on  several 
English  estates.  It  did 
better  than  the  Carolina, 
and  no  doubt  still  exists  in 
the  country  in  some  numbers, 
as  it  is  better  able  to  take 
care  of  itself  than  even  any 
of  our  native  wild-fowl.  It 
keeps  a great  deal  in  the 
trees,  as  well  as  nesting 
there,  is  very  secretive,  and 
largely  nocturnal,  and  the 
most  versatile  of  all  wild- 
fowl, hunting  for  food  on 
land  more  than  most  and  at 
the  same  time  diving  for  it 
more  readily  than  any  other 
surface-duck.  Like  the  Caro- 
lina, it  is  very  fond  of  acorns, 
and  will  alight  in  trees  to 
gather  them.  As  it  has  a 
way  of  dodging  through  the 
trees  like  a Woodcock,  it 
should  make  a nice  addition 
to  our  sporting  birds  as  well 
as  being  a most  interesting 
and  attractive  species  to 
watch.  Both  it  and  its 

American  cousin  are  much  admired  by  the  public  when  seen  on  ornamental 
waters,  though  the  wonderful  Chinese  bird  usually  bears  off  the  palm  in  their 
eyes.  Should  a pair  of  either  appear  on  anyone’s  pond,  a nesting-box  like  a large 
pigeon-box  should  be  put  up  for  their  use,  as,  like  most  hole-nesting  birds,  they  are 
glad  of  house-room. 


RUFOUS  WARBLER. 

The  white  tips  of  the  tail  and  the  slim,  elegant  form  are  the  characteristic  points  of  this 
large,  cinnamon-coloured  Warbler 
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WILLOCK,  see  GUIL- 
! LEMOT,  COMMON. 

WITWALL,  see  WOOD- 
PECKER, 'GREEN. 

WOODCHAT,  see 
SHRIKE. 


WOODCOCK.  The 
relationship  of  the  Wood- 
cock to  the  Snipe  is  easily 
enough  made  out  by  reason 
of  its  similarly  formed  head 
and  bill,  though  it  is  a thick- 
set, short-legged  bird  as  big 
as  a Pigeon.  Its  plumage 
is  a beautiful  blending  of 
brown,  chestnut  and  black, 
and  is  as  unmistakable  as  its 
form.  Like  the  Snipe,  it  is 
a worm-eater,  and  is  a very 
greedy  feeder,  devouring  long 
lob-worms  in  numbers  with 
the  greatest  gusto  ; it  also 
feeds  on  insects,  etc.,  and  is 
well  known  to  be  one  of  the 
very  best  table  birds.  Unlike 
the  Snipe,  however,  it  likes 
thick  cover,  and  lives  in 
woods,  coming  out  to  feed 
in  the  night.  It  is  a very 
clever  flyer,  although  appear- 
ing slow  on  the  wing,  and 
can  dart  off  at  an  angle  or 
“ stop  dead  ” with  the 
greatest  ease.  Its  power  of 

wing  must  also  be  very  great  to  enable  it  to  carry  its  chicks  ; this  it  does  even 
when  they  have  grown  as  large  as  Snipe,  hugging  them  between  its  legs.  The  object 
is  to  take  the  little  things  to  suitable  feeding-grounds,  for  the  food  is  not  brought 
to  them.  Many  more  Woodcock  now  breed  here  than  used  to  be  the  case,  but 
the  larger  number  come  in  from  overseas  to  winter  with  us.  In  spring  the  male 
indulges  in  an  exercise  called  “ roading,”  flying  to  and  fro,  as  in  a track  in  the  air. 
Woodcocks  usually  arrive  in  October,  and  are  widely  distributed  here  ; and  outside  Britain 
are  found  all  across  the  eastern  hemisphere,  going  southwards  in  winter,  but  not  beyond 
Northern  Africa  in  the  west.  In  India  they  are  chiefly  found  in  the  mountains.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  this  valuable  bird  should  be  acclimatised  as  widely  as  possible  in 
temperate  climates,  so  that  it  is  as  well  to  know  that  it  thrives  well  in  captivity,  feeding 


SAVI’S  WARBLER. 

This  is  the  species  which  used  to  be  known  as  the  “ Red  Night-reeler  ” to  the  fenmen 

when  it  bred  here. 
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on  chopped  raw  meat  and  even  bread-and-milk.  Worms,  of  course,  are  always  acceptable 
to  it,  and  newly-caught  birds  should  be  fed  on  these.  The  Woodcock,  true  to  its  name, 
breeds  in  woods,  selecting  a depression  in  a dry  place  and  usually  well  under  cover  of  the 
herbage  and  undergrowth,  and  lining  it  with  dry  leaves  and  grass.  Only  four  eggs  are  laid, 
as  is  usual  in  the  Snipe  group,  to  which  the  bird  belongs,  but  these  are  much  more  oval  and 
less  pear-shaped  than  is  usual  in  those  of  this  type  of  bird,  while  the  coloration  is  also 
paler,  the  brown  spots  on  them  being  light  instead  of  dark  ; there  are  also  grey  blotches, 
and  the  ground-colour  is  some  shade  of  buff  or  fawn.  They  are  generally  laid  in  April, 
but  may  be  found  at  times  earlier  or  later,  and  they  hatch  in  three  weeks.  Owing  to  the 
old  hen’s  plumage  of  mottled  brown  assimilating  so  closely  to  the  dead  leaves,  etc.,  among 
which  she  sits,  the  nest  is  hard  to  locate  ; the  best  plan  is  to  look  out  for  her  large  dark  eye. 
The  chicks  are  beautiful  little  things,  with  comparatively  short  bills  and  plush-like  down 
of  a tortoise-shell  colour,  marked 
with  chocolate,  cream,  buff,  and 
black.  The  old  birds  have  the 
curious  habit  of  carrying  them 
at  night  to  their  feeding-grounds, 
as  the  food  has  to  be  sought  in 
moist  places,  and  is  not  brought 
to  the  chicks ; they  can  only  take 
one  at  a time,  and  the  chick  is 
carried  between  the  thighs  of  the 
old  bird.  The  practice  is  kept 
up  until  the  young  are  half-grown 
at  least.  Although  seldom  seen, 
on  account  of  their  shyness  and 
nocturnal  habits,  Woodcocks 
breed  wherever  they  can  find 
woods  to  nest  in  all  over  our 
islands,  except  in  the  Orkneys 
and  Shetlands,  and  also  all  across 
Europe  and  temperate  Asia  and 
in  the  Atlantic  islands.  In  winter 
some  go  as  far  south  as  North 
Africa  and  South  China.  Those 
that  remain  here  seem  not  to 
suffer  in  hard  weather  so  much  as 
Snipe  do.  Specimens  a pound  in 
weight,  which  is  exceptionally 
heavy,  have  been  got  after  a 
prolonged  frost. 

Although  there  are  many 
kinds  of  Snipe  distributed  over 
the  world,  there  are  only  three 
other  Woodcocks  besides  our 
species.  North  America 


own 


has  one,  which  is  the  smallest, 
being  only  about  as  big  as 


Frionj  uy 


[. Liverpool . 


SEDGE-WARBLER. 

A very  characteristic  portrait,  well  showing  the  sloping  forehead  and  rather  long  beak. 
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our  Great  Snipe,  though  more  thick-set.  It  has  a plain  buff  breast,  and  is  not  so 
much  marked  above  with  black  as  our  bird,  but  has  a good  deal  of  grey  marking 
there.  The  first  three  primary  quills  are  curiously  narrowed,  and  the  primaries  are 
all  plain  drab,  not  marked  with  black  and  chestnut  as  in  our  Woodcock — a similar 
difference  to  that  seen  in  the  European  and  American  Bitterns.  The  narrowing  of 
the  primaries  is  interesting,  because  a similar  narrowing  occurs  in  the  outer  tail-quills  in 
several  of  the  Snipes,  though  not  in  anj^  of  our  species.  This  shows  that  feathers  of  peculiar 
shape  may  crop  up  in  different  parts  of  various  birds  in  the  same  group,  as  we  have  seen 
peculiar  patches  of  colour  do.  The  other  two  Woodcocks  are  very  scarce  and  localised 
birds  ; one  is  the  Moluccan,  which  most  resembles  our  Woodcock,  but  is  a little  larger  and 
has  a plain  buff  breast  and  the  upper  parts  very  heavily  and  regularly  barred  with  black. 
The  other  is  Horsfield’s  Woodcock,  from  the  mountains  of  Java  and  New  Guinea,  which 
is  intermediate  in  size  between  the  American  species  and  ours,  and  strongly  marked  with 

dusky  bars  all  over.  Some  of  the 
Snipes  exhibit  an  approach  to  the 
Woodcock  type,  notably  the  Wood- 
Snipe  of  India,  and  one  Snipe,  the 
Giant  Snipe  of  Brazil,  is  bigger  than 
any  Woodcock,  though  closely  resem- 
bling the  Common  Snipe  in  appearance 
otherwise. 

WOODLARK,  see  LARK,  WOOD- 

WOODPECKER,  DOWNY. 
Supposed  to  have  occurred  once  here, 
but  the  record  is  doubted,  as  are  all 
those  of  rare  Woodpeckers,  for  some 
reason  or  other.  A North  American 
species  very  similar  to  our  Lesser 
Spotted  Woodpecker,  but  with  a black 
back  marked  with  a central  stripe  of 
white  down  it,  instead  of  the  transverse  black-and-white  barring  of  our  bird  ; moreover  the 
adult  male  has  only  a red  crescent  at  the  back  of  the  head  instead  of  a red  crown,  though 
young  males  show  some  red  tippings  there.  As  this  Woodpecker  has  occurred  in  France  it 
is  quite  possible  the  English  record  is  correct. 

WOODPECKER,  GOLDEN-WINGED.  Another  American  species  which  is  said  to  have 
occurred  on  one  occasion.  This  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Green  Woodpecker  in  size  and 
in  its  ground-feeding  and  comparatively  familiar  habits  ; in  colour,  however,  it  is  very 
different,  being  light  brown  marked  with  black,  and  having  the  shafts  and  under-surface 
of  the  wing  and  tail-quills  bright  golden-yellow.  This  is  a very  well-known  bird  in  its  own 
country,  and  commonly  known  as  the  Flicker.  It  is  migratory,  and  has  occurred  as  a 
straggler  in  Greenland ; at  the  same  time,  specimens  have  not  infrequently  been  imported, 
so  the  bird  recorded  may  have  been  an  "escape.”  The  Flicker  is  a very  energetic 
drummer,  not  only  on  dead  timber,  but  on  any  old  stove-pipe  that  may  be  con- 
veniently situated.  He  will  perform  in  this  way  about  fifty  times  a day,  as  though  for 
the  pure  pleasure  of  making  a noise.  The  Flicker  is  more  sociable  than  Woodpeckers 


Photo  copyright  by  Sydney  Smith.] 

SEDGE-WARBLER  AND  NEST. 

The  light  eyebrows  and  dark  streaks  on  the  upper  plumage  distinguish  this 
bird  from  the  Reed-Warbler. 


MALE  SEDGE- WARBLER  ON  NEST. 
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generally,  and  though  partial  to- 
wild  berries,  does  not  trouble 
cultivated  fruit  as  some  American- 
species  do. 


WOODPECKER , GREAT 
BLACK.  This  splendid  bird, 
which  is  found  all  across  the 
North  of  the  Old  World  from 
Norway  to  Japan,  and  all  over 
Continental  Europe  wherever 
there  are  pine-forests,  has  been 
reported  here  dozens  of  times,, 
and  some  were  turned  out  in  at 
least  one  instance  by  the  late 
Lord  Lilford.  Other  specimens 
have  been  imported,  and  such  a 
powerful  bird  is  very  likely  to- 
cut  its  way  out  of  its  cage  and 
escape.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
in  all  the  reported  cases  in  which 
this  bird  is  supposed  to  have  been 
seen  there  has  been  a mistake,  for 
it  is  as  big  and  black  as  a Crow, 
with  a scarlet  cap  in  the  male  and 
a patch  of  the  same  colour  on  the 
back  of  the  head  in  the  female. 
The  nest-holes  and  eggs  of  this 
species  are  like  those  of  the- 
Green  Woodpecker,  but  bigger,  in 
accordance  with  the  bird’s  larger 
size ; the  old  holes  are  much 
appreciated  by  other  birds  as- 
nesting-sites,  and  the  bird  also- 
does  much  good  by  destroying 
wood-boring  insects,  while  not 
attacking  sound  timber.  It  would 
thus  be  a great  acquisition  in  this  country,  and  Lord  Lilford’s  attempt  to  introduce  it  was  a 
most  praiseworthy  one.  The  single  specimen,  the  genuineness  of  which  as  a British  shot  bird 
is  generally  admitted,  is  suspected  to  have  been  one  of  his  importations. 


Photo  by  A.  H Willford ] [Preston. 

NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  SEDGE- WARBLER. 

Compared  with  the  beautifully  woven  and  cleverly  supported  nest  of  the  Reed- 
warbler,  the  Sedge-warbler’s  nest  seems  a very  amateur  performance. 


WOODPECKER,  GREAT  SPOTTED.  The  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  is  about  as  big 
as  a Thrush.  Its  pied  plumage  is  set  off  by  a scarlet  patch  under  the  tail,  and  in  the- 
male  by  a scarlet  bar  at  the  back  of  the  head.  In  general  habits  it  resembles  the  Green 
Woodpecker,  but  seldom  comes  to  the  ground,  and  is  more  partial  to  vegetable  food,  such  as- 
nuts  and  berries.  It  is  widely  spread  in  England,  except  in  the  north,  scarce  in  Scotland,  and 
very  rare  indeed  in  Ireland.  Considerable  numbers  sometimes  arrive  on  the  east  coast 
from  the  Continent,  for  this  species  is  more  migratory  than  our  other  Woodpeckers.  It 
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is  found  across  Europe  and  Northern  Asia  generally.  The  Greater  Spotted  Woodpecker 
nests  in  trees,  digging  out  a hole  similar  to  that  of  the  Green  species,  but  naturally  smaller 
in  calibre  ; it  is  very  neat  and  well-finished.  The  boring  is  made  in  decayed  woodJ>  and 
sometimes  the  bird  will  adapt  an  already  existing  hole  to  its  requirements  ; the  height 
from  the  ground  at  which  the  hole  is  made  varies  considerably.  The  eggs  are  not  only 
considerably  smaller  than  those  of  the  Green  Woodpecker,  as,  of  course,  would  be  expected 
from  the  relative  sizes  of  these  two  birds,  but  also  differ  in  being  less  purely  white,  for  they 
have  a creamy  tinge.  The  set  may  be  as  few  as  four  or  as  many  as  eight.  As  in  the  case 
of  Woodpeckers  generally,  there  is  no  nesting  material  used  except  the  debris  resulting  from 


Photo  by  E.  W,  Ta)  hr]  [York. 

SEDGE-WARBLER  AT  NEST. 


The  striped  crown  and  distinct  eyebrows  make  the  Sedge-warbler  very  different  from  the  Reed-warbler,  and  the  nest  is 

differently  placed. 


the  excavation.  The  eggs  may  be  found  in  May  and  June.  The  Greater  Spotted  Woodpecker 
breeds  in  districts  well  provided  with  trees  over  England,  up  to  Yorkshire,  and  Wales  generally. 
North  of  this,  and  in  Scotland,  it  rarely  breeds,  and  not  at  all  in  Ireland.  Abroad  it  breeds 
all  across  Europe  and  Siberia  to  Japan.  It  is  not  a vocally  noisy  bird  like  the  Green  Wood- 
pecker, although  it  sometimes  utters  a note  like  “ gick,  gick,”  but  it  produces  a considerable 
noise  by  its  habit  of  drumming  on  a dead  bough — a very  common  custom  in  its  family,  but 
indulged  in  in  varying  degrees  by  different  species. 

WOODPECKER,  GREEN,  or  YAFFLE.  This  very  beautiful  bird  is  unmistakable 
when  once  seen.  As  large  as  a Pigeon,  its  olive-green  plumage,  red  cap,  and  the  yellow  patch 
on  the  back  are  most  distinctive.  The  female  is  distinguished  by  having  the  moustache-streak 
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black  instead  of  red,  and  the  young  birds  are  barred  and  mottled,  though  retaining  the  same 
general  plan  of  coloration.  The  Green  Woodpecker  is  the  largest  and  commonest  of  our  species  ; 
it  is  also  the  most  frequently  seen  on  the  ground,  where  it  progresses  by  clumsy  leaps  or 
hops.  On  the  wing  it  has  a peculiar  “ give-and-take  ” style  of  flight,  the  wings  being 
closed  every  now  and  then  in  a fashion  more  characteristic  of  little  birds  than  of  species 

as  large  as  this.  A good 
deal  of  its  time  is  spent 
in  trees,  where  it  is  con- 
stantly climbing  up  or 
sidling  round  the  trunks, 
using  its  stiff  wiry  tail  as 
a support  ; if  descending, 
it  lets  itself  down  back- 
wards. It  digs  its  food 
of  insects  out  of  the  bark 
and  rotten  wood  with  its 
chisel-like  bill,  and  in  this 
way  performs  much  useful 
work  ; its  visits  to  the 
ground  are  largely  in 
search  of  ants.  At  night 
it  roosts  in  a hole  or  cling- 
ing perpendicularly.  The 
Green  Woodpecker’s  note 
is  somewhat  like  a laugh, 
and  is  heard  more  often 
than  the  bird  is  seen.  The 
species  is  not  migratory. 
Most  usually  a bird  of 
timbered  districts,  this 
Woodpecker  pecks  out  a 
nesting-hole  for  itself  in 
some  large  tree,  selecting 
an  unsound  spot,  in  which 
it  makes  its  excavation 
first  straight  in  and  then 
cuts  down  for  about  a foot, 
when  the  shaft  is  enlarged 
to  give  more  room  for 
the  eggs ; there  is  no 
nest  except  the  debris  of 
these  carpentering  operations.  In  a few  instances  it  haunts  and  breeds  in  burrows  in 
cliffs  instead  of  trees.  The  eggs  are  pure,  polished  white,  and  five  to  eight  are  laid  in  April 
and  May  ; they  take  three  weeks  to  hatch,  and  the  helpless  young  have  no  down.  They 
have  a warty  pad  on  the  hocks,  and  hobble  about  on  this,  not  resting  on  the  feet  at  first. 
This  bird  needs  careful  protection  by  all  bird-lovers  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Starling,  which,  though  not  nearly  so  strong,  often  evicts  it  from  its  nest-hole  by  getting 
into  this  and  filling  it  up  with  its  rubbishy  nest.  It  is  chiefly  a bird  of  the  south  of  England, 


SARDINIAN  WARBLER. 


This  has  a black  cap  like  the  Orphean  and  Blackcap  Warblers,  but  is  smaller  even  than 

the  latter. 


YELLOW-BROWED  WILLOW-WARBLER.  SUBALPINE  WARBLER. 

This  is  a very  small  species  of  Willow-warbler  or  Willow-wren,  noticeable  for  its  two  The  Subalpine  Warbler  is  something  like  the  Dartford  Warbler,  but  is  paler  and 

pale  wing-bars.  shorter-tailed,  while  the  male  has  a white  moustache  stripe. 
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Photo  copyright  by  Lewis  Medland , F.ZS. 

WAXWINGS. 


This  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a Starling,  and  flies  like  one  ; the  plumage  is  in  shades  of  drab  and  brown, 

the  short  tail  tipped  with  yellow. 


becoming  rarer  in  the  north,  and  not  breeding  in  either  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Abroad  it 
breeds  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe  (except  in  Spain),  and  east  to  Persia.  A beautiful 
variety  of  the  Green  Woodpecker  has  occurred  both  in  this  country  and  in  Italy,  in  which 
the  yellow  on  the  lower  back  is  replaced  by  red,  the  upper  back  being  marked  with  yellow, 
and  the  back  of  the  neck  with  red.  A yellow  specimen  with  a purplish  red  crown  is  also 
on  record. 


WOODPECKER,  HAIRY.  Another  doubtfully-recorded  American  Woodpecker,  with 
a general  resemblance  to  our  Greater  Spotted  species,  but  differing  in  having  the  same 
curious  back-pattern,  black  with  a central  streak  of  white,  found  in  the  Downy  Woodpecker. 
Spotted  Woodpeckers  of  some  sort  were  imported  into  England  and  turned  out  as  long  ago 
as  1764,  and  may  have  survived  for  many  years,  and  even  bred  here. 

WOODPECKER,  LESSER  SPOTTED.  The  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker  is  very  similar 
in  colour  to  the  larger  species,  but  is  only  about  as  big  as  a Sparrow.  It  has  no  red  under 
the  tail,  but  the  cock  has  a red  cap.  Being  so  small,  and  keeping  at  the  tops  of  trees, 
this  pretty  little  bird  often  escapes  notice,  but  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  southern 
part  of  England.  Further  north  it  is  rare,  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  merely  a straggler. 
It  is  found  over  Europe  and  Northern  Asia  generally.  This  little  climber  often  frequents 
smaller  timber  than  the  Greater  Spotted  species,  and  especially  favours  a pear  or  apple- 
tree  for  its  nesting-site.  It  pecks  out  a burrow  like  the  larger  species,  but,  of  course,  of 
much  smaller  diameter,  though  it  may  be  equally  deep.  The  eggs  are  glossy  white  and 
usually  six  in  number,  but  may  be  as  many  as  nine,  and  may  be  found  earlier  than  those 
of  the  Greater  Spotted  Woodpecker,  as  this  species  lays  first  in  April.  This  Woodpecker 
has  much  the  same  breeding  range  as  the  Greater  Spotted  species,  but  is  even  rarer  as  a 
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breeding  species  in  Scotland,  though  in  England  often  commoner.  Abroad,  also,  it  has 
much  the  same  nesting-area,  though  more  northerly  in  its  distribution.  It  has  the  same 
habit  of  drumming  as  the  Greater  Spotted  species,  but  it  differs  in  its  feeding  habits,  not 
taking  vegetable  food.  Its  note  is  a “ chink,  chink,”  like  the  Blackbird’s  evening  call. 


WOODPECKER,  THREE-TOED.  A bird  of  the  Arctic  pine-forests  all  along  the  Old 
World,  reported  here  over  a century  ago.  Generally  resembling  the  Greater  Spotted  Wood- 
pecker, but  with  no  red  anywhere,  and  a yellow  patch  on  the  head.  The  toe  that  is  missing 
in  this  species  is  the  first  toe  or  true  hind-toe.  Woodpeckers  usually  seem  to  have  two 
hind-toes,  but  this  is  because  the  outer  front  toe  is  turned  back,  throwing  the  toes  into 
two  pairs.  This  is  generally  understood  to  be  an  adaptation  to  climbing,  but  may 
not  be  so,  because  the  same  arrangement  of  the  toes  in  two  pairs  is  found  in  some  birds 
which  do  not  climb,  like  Cuckoos,  and  the  three-toed  species  of  Woodpeckers  climb  just  as 

well  as  those  with  two  toes  behind 
as  well  as  in  front. 

WOODCOCK,  see  ORIOLE, 
GOLDEN . 

WREN,  ARCTIC  WILLOW-. 
Rare  visitor,  breeding^all  across  the 
north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Duller 
than  Common  Willow-wren,  being 
drab  and  white  rather  than  green 
and  yellow,  and  especially  notice- 
able by  two  yellowish-white  bars 
across  the  wing.  Song  a rapid 
“ tzee-tzee-tzee-tzee.”  Eggs  like 
Willow-wren’s,  but  larger,  and  with 
the  red  spots  paler.  In  winter  this 
species  goes  as  far  south  as  the 
Molucca  Islands. 


BLACK-THROATED  WHEATEAR. 

This  is  one  of  the  desert-haunting  Wheatears,  and  very  noticeable  in  its 
pied  plumage  when  it  occurs  here. 


WREN,  COMMON.  ' ‘ Jenny  ’ ’ 
or  “ Kitty  ” Wren  is  so  familiar 
a figure  in  nursery  tales  that 
the  little  rusty-brown  bird,  much 
smaller  than  a Blue  Tit,  with  its 
absurdly  short  cocked-up  tail,  is 
known  by  sight  to  most  people. 
Closer  inspection  shows  that  its 
plumage  is  prettily  pencilled,  and,  if 
the  pair  are  seen  together,  the  cock 
— for,  of  course,  all  Wrens  are  not 
feminine  — may  be  seen  to  be 
slightly  larger  and  richer  in  colour  ; 
the  young  do  not  show  so  much 
pencilling.  The  Wren  is  usually 
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DESERT  WHEATEAR. 

r 1 cl  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  female,  whose  safety  is  more  important,  is  without  the  strong  contrasting  black  patches  of  the  male. 

mrsmsr 

seen  low  down,  diligently  hunting  for  its  insect  food  ; it  hops  with  great  activity 
among  the  boughs  and  on  the  ground,  or  sideways  along  fences  or  tree-trunks ; but 
its  flight  seems  singularly  weak,  like  that  of  a fledgling  just  trying  its  wings.  It 
must,  however,  be  stronger  than  one  would  think,  as  the  bird,  though  resident  with 
us,  is  migratory  to  some  extent,  many  arriving  here  across  the  North  Sea  in  autumn. 
It  is  usually  a solitary  bird,  though  in  winter  numbers  will  sometimes  huddle  into  an 
old  nest  or  a hole  for  warmth  at  night  ; sometimes  all  perish  there,  and  for  some  reason  or  other 
the  species,  though  so  common  and  widely  distributed,  is  not  abundant.  The  ordinary  note 
is  a sharp  “ click,”  but  the  cock  is  a very  free  and  loud  singer,  pouring  forth  his  astonishingly 
penetrating  song  almost  all  the  year  through.  Everybody  must  wish  to  encourage  this  useful 
and  attractive  little  bird  ; perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  put  some  food  for  it  in  a wire  cage  with 
meshes  big  enough  for  it  to  slip  through,  while  excluding  other  birds.  Mealworms  would  tempt 
it  first,  and  then  some  minced  meat  might  be  given,  or  some  of  the  “ dried  flies  ” and  “ dried 
ants’  eggs  ” so  much  used  nowadays  by  bird-fanciers,  though  probably  only  in  the  winter  would 
Jenny  condescend  to  partake  of  such  desiccated  delicacies.  The  Wren  is  a popular  favourite 
almost  everywhere,  even  on  the  Continent  where  the  Robin  is  remorselessly  eaten;  it  is 
found  over  Europe  and  North  Africa  eastwards  to  Asia  Minor,  and  closely  allied  species 
replace  it  still  farther  east.  The  Wren  nests  all  over  the  British  Islands,  even  in  the 
Shetlands,  where  it  usurps  the  name  of  the  Robin,  absent  from  this  group.  The  St.  Kilda 
race  is  larger  and  paler,  and  its  eggs  are  also  larger,  with  rather  stronger  spotting.  Outside 
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our  islands  the  Wren  is  found  nesting  over  Europe  generally,  and  ranges  east  to  Persia.  The 
nest  of  this  most  interesting  little  bird  is  found  low  down  as  a rule,  but,  except  for  this,  it  is 
hard  to  give  any  definite  location,  as  it  may  be  placed  in  a bush  or  low  tree,  a bank  or  wall, 
among  ivy,  in  the  twigs  at  the  end  of  a bough,  or  even  in  a cabbage-head.  Considering  the 
small  size  of  its  proprietors,  it  is  a very  ambitious  structure,  being  of  large  dimensions  and 
domed,  with  a small  entrance-hole.  Moss  is  very  commonly  used  in  its  construction,  but  the 
material  generally  used  is  what  comes  handiest,  and  where  dead  leaves  or  straw  are  available 
these  will  be  used.  The  nest  is  not  at  all  easily  detected  as  a rule,  but  is  occasionally  placed 
in  very  quaint  situations,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  birds  which  nest  near  human  habitations. 
It  should  properly  have  a lining  of  feathers,  but  many  nests  are  found  without  any,  and  these 
are  unoccupied.  The  belief  that  these  are  built  by  the  cock  birds  is  probably  correct,  as  the 
Indian  Weaver-birds  similarly  engage  themselves  in  constructing  incomplete  nests  while  the 
hen  is  sitting.  They  are  sometimes  used  as  emergency  nurseries  by  the  owners  ; but  the 
reason  for  the  construction  of  several  may  be  the  restless  energy  of  this  little  bird.  The  Wren 
very  readily  deserts  its  nest,  so  that  care  should  be  taken  not  to  disturb  it.  The  eggs  are 
white,  scantily  spotted  with  rusty  red,  sometimes  all  over,  but  more  usually  towards  the 
larger  end.  In  number  they  range  from  four  to  a dozen  ; they  are  to  be  found  early  in 
the  year  ; two  broods  are  raised  in  the  season. 

I once  saw  a Wren  climb  all  up  a tree  of  considerable  height  just  like  a Creeper, 
carrying  its  tail  level  with  its  back  instead  of  cocking  it  up  in  the  usual  jaunty  way.  On 
another  occasion  I have  seen  an  equally  striking  deviation  from  normal  habit  in  a Pied 


ISABELLINE  WHEATEAR. 

In  this  large  species  of  desert  Wheatear  both  sexes  have  the  same  plain  sandy  colour. 
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Wagtail,  which,  perched  in  a tree  by  a pond,  kept  flying  out  after  insects  and  coming; 
back  just  like  a Spotted  Flycatcher,  while  I have  seen  the  latter  bird  itself  hunting  among 
the  twigs  like  a Warbler,  so  that  for  the  moment  I could  not  make  out  what  it  was.  One 
is  used  to  varied  behaviour  in  the  case  of  a few  species,  like  the  House-sparrow  and  Starling, 
but  generally  the  ways  of  birds  are  more  or  less  stereotyped.  The  great  favour  generally 
shown  to  the  Wren  by  humanity  has  an  exception  in  the  curious  old  custom  of  Wren- 
nunting,  which  used  to  be  indulged  in  about  Christmas-time  in  various  places — Ireland, 
the  Isle  of  Man,  Pembrokeshire,  and  the  South  of  France.  The  bird,  when  mobbed  and 


Photo  by  F.  V ear]  [York 

NEST  OF  WHEATEAR  WITH  CUCKOO’S  EGG. 

In  the  case  of  the  Wheatear’s  nest  the  Cuckoo  must  often  be  puzzled  to  find  it,  as  it  is  usually  well  concealed. 


ultimately  done  to  death  by  sticks  thrown  at  it,  since  it  is  unwilling  to  fly  far,  was  carried 
round  with  great  ceremony,  and  the  Irish  song  of  its  slayers  began  as  follows  : 

“ The  Wren,  the  Wren,  the  king  of  all  birds, 

On  Christmas  Day  was  cot  in  the  furze  ; 

Although  he  is  little,  his  family  is  grate, 

Put  your  hand  in  your  pocket  and  give  us  a trate.” 

The  Wren  is  supposed  to  have  obtained  his  royal  rank  by  fraud  ; the  birds,  when  they 
decided  to  have  a king,  resolved  to  give  the  honour  to  the  highest  flyer.  The  Eagle  rose 
above  all,  but  when  even  he  could  go  no  higher,  the  Wren,  who  had  been  riding  on  him 
unfelt,  rose  a few  feet  above  his  unconscious  bearer  and  proclaimed  himself  king  of  the 
birds.  The  story  is  widely  spread,  but  the  Goldci’est  is  sometimes  credited  with  being  the 
pigmy  Pretender.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  there  is  a serious  modern  record  of  a Goldcrest 
having  been  seen  to  fly  from  the  back  of  a Short-eared  Owl  as  that  bird  landed,  coming- 
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Photo  copyright  by  W.  F.  Piggott .] 

WHEATEAR  (COCK). 

The  grey  back  and  black  eyepatch  are  distinctive  marks  of  the  cock  Wheatear. 


in  from  the  North  Sea,  and  it  is  possible 
that  small  birds  are  carried  by  large 
ones  oftener  than  is  supposed.  A large 
bird  thus  unceremoniously  “ boarded  ” 
when  on  the  wing  could  only  get  rid 
of  his  passenger  by  “looping the  loop,” 
an  exercise  few  species  care  about,  and 
this  might  explain  the  occurrence  of 
some  small  Warblers  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean  region  in  these  islands.  The 
. Mm  Subalpine  Warbler,  for  instance,  has 

ttm.''  occurred  only  on  St.  Kilda  and  on  Fair 

Isle  in  the  Shetlands,  where  it  might 
easily  have  been  carried  by  a Gannet. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  Africa 
the  splendid  Red  Bee-eater  habitually 
rides  on  the  backs  of  Storks  and 
Bustards  while  these  are  searching  for 
insects  on  the  ground  and  could  easily  dislodge  their  riders  if  they  wished.  Some  such 
method  of  carriage  may  explain  the  presence  of  a large  dark  race  of  the  Wren  in  such 
remote  spots  as  the  Faeroes  and  Iceland,  where  the  little  bird  has  the  pretty  and  appro- 
priate name  of  Mouse’s-brother  ; in  the  Faeroes  it  is  common  enough,  but  rare  in  Iceland, 
possibly  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  woods  which  once  existed  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  real  problem  presented  by  the  occurrence  of  a distinct  race  of  the 
Wren  on  these  solitary  islands  may  not  be  how  the  ancestors  of  the  race  originally  came  from 
the  mainland,  so  much  as  how  the  mainland  went  away  from  them  and  left  them  isolated, 
to  become  a distinct  race  in  time.  Most  geologists  of  authority  appear  to  hold  the  view  that 
these  islands  are  relics  of  a land  which  was  formerly  connected  with  Scotland  ; and  certainly 
the  occurrence  there  of  a large,  dark  variety  of  the  common  British  Wren  would  furnish  strong 
confirmation  of  such  a theory,  because 
it  offers  the  easiest  explanation  of  the 
presence  of  such  a weak-winged  bird 
in  small  oceanic  islands  and  of  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  mainland 
type  of  the  same  species.  Isolation  is 
one  of  the  commonest  means  by  which 
new  varieties  and  even  distinct  species, 
such  as  the  St.  Kilda  Wren,  are  created 
in  Nature. 

Thus,  upon  the  St.  Kilda  Wren, 
already  enjoying  the  two-fold  distinc- 
tion of  being  classified  (like  the  Red 
Grouse)  as  a purely  British  bird  and  of 
being  (like  Pallas’s  Sand-grouse)  the 
special  subject  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
a third  may  in  time  be  conferred  of 
having  settled  a vexed  question  of 
geology.  Anjmne  who  is  familiar  with 


Photo  copyright  by  Oxley  Grabham.] 

HEN  WHEATEAR  FEEDING  YOUNG  WITH  GRASSHOPPERS. 

The  picture  shows  the  long  legs  and  short  tail  of  this  little  bird  well,  but 
not  the  conspicuous  black-and-white  colour  of  the  tail. 
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the  common  Cock-tailed  Wren,  cheeriest  of  our  resident  songsters,  will  be  able  to  see  why 
many  good  naturalists  regard  this  little  waif  of  St.  Kilda  as  a distinct  species.  Its  beak,  legs, 
and  feet  are  slightly  stronger  and  lighter  in  colour  and  its  plumage  paler  and  more  distinctly 
marked  than  those  of  the  common  Wren.  Also  it  is  noticeable  that,  in  all  ordinary  attitudes, 
the  St.  Kilda  Wren  carries  its  tail  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  only,  when  the  common  Wren 
would  carry  it  almost  upright. 

These  are  the  differences  which,  slight  as  they  may  seem  in  print,  at  once  strike  the  eye 
on  view  of  the  St.  Kilda  Wren  in  life  ; and  good  observers,  like  Mr.  Dixon,  who  brought  from 


Photo  by  E.  W.  Taylor ] 


YOUNG  WHEATEARS. 


[York. 


They  have  a speckled  plumage,  rather  like  that  of  young  Robins  ; 


Chats,  like  Robins,  belonging  to  the  Thrush  tribe. 


St.  Kilda  the  specimens  originally  figured  by  Mr.  Seebohm,  and  Mr.  R.  Kearton,  who  has 
studied  the  bird  very  carefully  in  its  native  haunts,  have  been  convinced  that  it  is  a distinct 
purely  British  species. 

On  the  other  side  there  have  been  notable  authorities,  like  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting  and  Dr. 
Bowdler  Sharpe,  who  stated  that  all  these  points  of  difference  appear  in  varieties  of  the  common 
Wren  from  different  parts  of  Europe. 

Another  point  of  difference  remains  in  the  larger  size  of  the  eggs  laid  by  the  St.  Kilda 
Wren.  This  even  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe  admitted  as  proof  of  its  distinctness  as  a species  ; and, 
although  it  may  seem  a very  little  thing  to  rejoice  about,  we  have  so  few  living  creatures  which 
are  exclusively  British  that  one  is  justified  in  hoping  that  no  one  will  discover  that  common 
Wrens  in  other  parts  of  Europe  lay  eggs  of  equal  size. 


Photo  copyright  by  Lewis  Medland,  F.Z.S.] 

WHIMBREL. 


The  Whimbrel  is  distinguished  from  the  Curlew  not  only  by  being  much  smaller,  but  by  having  only  a few  broad 

streaks  on  the  head. 


Photo  by  R.  ChisletC]  [ Rotherham . 

WHIMBREL  AT  NEST. 

The  broadly-streaked  crown,  contrasting  with  the  finely-pencilled  crown  of  the  Curlew,  should  be  noted  here. 
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Photo  by  B.  Hanley]  [Selby. 

NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  WHITETHROAT. 

The  untidy-looking  nest  of  grass-stems  is,  no  doubt,  what  has  given  the  local  name  of  “ Hayjack  ” to  this  species. 


Whether  much  weight  can  be  attached  to  another  distinction  observed  by  Mr.  Kearton, 
among  others,  that  the  nests  of  the  St.  Ivilda  Wren  are  “ larger,  constructed  of  rougher 
materials,  and  not  so  neatly  made  as  those  of  mainland  Wrens,”  is  also  doubtful. 

The  differences  in  Wrens’  nests  according  to  locality  and  position — and  sometimes,  appar- 
ently, according  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  little  builders — are  often  amazing,  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  make  a collection  of  old  nests  of  the  common  Wren  from  any  windy  and 
exposed  neighbourhood  which  are  quite  as  rough  and  untidy  in  appearance  as  the  nest  of 
the  St.  Kilda  Wren  illustrated  in  Mr.  Kearton’s  admirable  work. 

For  the  Wren  appears  to  have  a strong  imitative  faculty  in  building  its  nest  ; and  often  in 
a windy  spring,  when  the  hedges  are  littered  with  tufts  of  straw  or  hay  blown  from  the  stacks, 
a hedge-hunting  Wren  will  build  a nest  which  seems  intentionally  designed  to  look  like  a 
tousled  handful  of  straw  accidentally  stuck  in  the  hedge. 

When,  again,  the  nest  is  built  among  tussocks  of  coarse  grass  on  a walk  it  may  be  an  untidy 
structure  of  coarse  grass,  while  sometimes — after  a storm  especially — the  common  Wren 
appears  deliberately  to  add  an  untidy  “ finishing  touch  ” to  an  otherwise  neat  structure,  as 
though  it  thought  that  the  addition  of  a conspicuous  straw  or  two  would  make  the  nest  look 
more  “ natural  ” in  the  circumstances. 

One  would  therefore  expect  to  find  the  nests  of  Wrens  which  inhabit  a bare  wind-swept 
island  like  St.  Kilda  to  be  more  roughly  built  and  of  coarser  materials  than  those  which  are 
found  amid  the  tidy  details  of  our  sheltered  valley  landscapes  inland. 

For  all  these  reasons  one  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  claim  of  the  St.  Kilda  Wren  to  be 
classed  as  a distinct  “ species,”  although  the  point  is  important  only  to  museum  naturalists 
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What  makes  it  more  interesting  to  the  student  of  living  nature  is  the  undeniable  fact  that 
the  St.  Kilda  Wren  is  at  least  a “ species  ” in  the  making,  showing  how  isolated  life  amid 
peculiar  surroundings  is  changing  the  character,  appearance,  and  habits  of  the  common  Wren 
and  gradually  making  it  a different  bird. 

Far  more  interesting,  however,  than  the  creation  of  separate  varieties,  or  even  species,  of 
the  Wren  by  isolation  in  lonely,  sea-girt  islands  is  the  evolution  of  the  Wren  itself  as  a special 
type  of  bird.  Compare  a Wren  with  any  other  small  British  perching  bird  and  you  see  at 
once  that  it  differs  in  having  a longer  bill,  longer  legs,  and  a shorter  tail.  Now,  this  com- 
bination of  long  bill  and  legs  with  a short  tail  is  the  characteristic  of  the  entire  class  of  wading 
birds  and  more  especially  of  the  Snipe  ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  these  birds  have  been 
made  what  they  are  by  the  special  needs  of  the  life  which  they  lead.  The  long  bill  is  needed 
for  probing  the  soft  soil  or  sand  for  food,  the  long  legs  are  needed  for  moving  about  in  moist 
places  without  wetting  the  body  plumage,  and  the  short  tail — which  almost  all  waders  have 
.a  habit  of  cocking  up,  like  the  Wren,  as  they  walk — is  needed  to  keep  clear  of  the  mud  and 
water.  Thus  the  Wren  is  a miniature  Snipe  in  the  making  ; and  the  reason  is  obvious  to 
•everyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  two  birds  in  winter.  In  the  heyday  of 
summer  almost  all  insectivorous  and  worm-eating  birds  have  an  easy  time,  so  far  as  getting 
iood  is  concerned  ; they  can  just  pick  it  up  as  they  go  along.  But  in  winter  the  hard  necessities 


Photo  by  A.  H.  Hall ] 


YOUNG  WHITETHROAT. 

The  plumage  is  not  speckled,  for,  though  allied  to  Thrushes,  Warblers  have  not  the  speckled  young  plumage. 


[Blackheath. 
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of  the  struggle  of  existence  set  the  wheels  of  evolution  going,  because  the  birds  are  then  com- 
pelled to  adopt  special  means  of  finding  food,  and  this  reacts  upon  their  bodily  formation. 
Alone  among  small  British  birds  the  Wren  adopts  exactly  the  same  special  means  of  finding 
food  in  winter  as  the  Snipe.  To  make  sure  of  seeing  Wrens  on  a country  ramble  in  winter,, 
especially  when  there  has  been  a slight  frost  over-night,  you  must  go  to  exactly  the  same  kinds 
of  places  as  you  would  visit  in  search  of  Snipe — places  where  a margin  of  unfrozen  mud  is 
left  along  the  edge  of  the  water  and  the  vegetation  affords  cover  from  birds  of  prey.  The 
Wren,  which  still  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a perching  bird,  has  one  great  advantage  over 
the  Snipe  in  the  much  larger  choice  of  hunting  ground  obtained  by  its  power  of  slipping  through 
the  bushes  and  decaying  vegetation  by  the  waterside,  and  the  hollow  bank  of  any  ditch  suffices 
to  give  it  all  the  cover  that  it  needs.  So  at  every  few  yards  along  the  side  of  a stream  in 
winter  you  put  up  Wrens,  which  seem  to  buzz  along  close  to  the  ground  or  water-level  for 
a very  short  distance  only  before  popping  into  cover  again,  and,  if  you  watch  the  little  bird 
as  it  seeks  food  in  the  muddy  ground  between  the  tussocks  of  coarse  grass,  you  see  plainly 
how  perfectly  its  lengthened  bill  and  legs  and  the  shortness  of  its  cocked-up  tail  suit  the  needs 
of  its  life.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  living  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  evolution  works 
than  the  departure  of  the  Wren  from  the  usual  pattern  of  a perching  bird  and  its  approximation 
to  that  of  the  Snipe  for  the  manifest  reason  that,  in  the  hard  times  of  winter,  it  finds  its  liveli- 
hood like  a Snipe.  To  a certain  extent  the  Starling  has  also  adopted  the  methods  of  the  Snipe 
in  finding  food  in  marshy  places  in  winter,  and  it  makes  the  case  of  the  Wren  the  more 
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NEST  AND  YOUNG  OF  WHITETHROAT. 

There  is  nothing  very  distinctive  about  the  young  of  Warblers  ; in  fact,  the  young  of  small  birds  generally  closely  resemble 

each  other. 


GREATER  WHITETHROAT  ON  NEST. 

The  comparatively  long  tail  is  a noticeable  point  of  this  Warbler,  as  well  as  its  slim  form. 
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interesting  that  the  Starling,  too, 
is  departing  from  the  pattern  of 
its  perching-bird  relatives  in  the 
matter  of  lengthened  bill  and  legs 
and  shortened  tail. 

Another  very  interesting 
peculiarity  of  the  Wren,  which 
sheds  a strong  light  upon  some 
details  of  the  evolution  of  birds,  is 
the  form  of  its  wing.  This  is  not 
only  very  short  and  rounded  in 
outline,  but  also  concave  on  the 
inner  side,  all  the  larger  feathers 
being  equally  curved,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  little  wing  fits  closely 
to  the  curve  of  the  bird’s  body. 
The  advantage  of  this  arrangement 
to  the  Wren  is  that  it  can  slip  in 
any  direction  through  tangled 
vegetation  or  the  matted  twigs 
of  thorn  bushes  without  encount- 
ering the  slightest  hindrance  from 
its  wings.  Its  very  short  tail  is 
also  so  soft  in  texture  and  so 
loosely  attached  that  it  can  even 
turn  on  its  tracks  in  the  narrowest 
“ run  ” without  being  obstructed. 

And  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  evolution  of  many 
larger  and  much  stouter  birds, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Partridge, 
the  same  needs  have  produced  the 
same  characteristics.  Like  the 
Wren,  the  Partridge  has  short 
curved  wings,  because  it  is  a 
reluctant  flier,  preferring  to  run 
as  long  as  it  can  through  the 
herbage,  amid  which  the  bird, 

when  going  at  speed,  can  turn 

and  twist  with  amazing  skill  and  speed.  Indeed,  if  the  Wren  can  justly  be  compared, 
as  it  very  often  is,  to  a mouse  from  the  rapidity  and  silence  with  which  it  slips  along  out  of 
sight,  then  the  Partridge  might  be  classed  with  the  hare.  Of  course,  both  Wren  and  Partridge 
are  handicapped  in  flight  by  their  short,  rounded,  and  curved  wings  ; and  both  in  their 
respective  ways  can  only  go  whirring  along  in  a more  or  less  straight  line  near  the  ground  ; 
but  this  suffices  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  both,  because  all  that  they  require  when  forced  to 
vacate  one  piece  of  cover  is  to  reach  another  into  which  they  can  run  out  of  sight. 

The  same  combination  of  short,  curved  wing  that  fits  close  to  the  body  and  short  tail 

which  offers  no  obstruction  to  quick  turning  movement  among  the  herbage  reappears  among 


Photo  by  H.  A . Wallace] 


[Derby. 


LESSER  WHITETHROAT. 

The  Lesser  Whitethroat  is  not  only  a smaller  bird  than  the  Common  Whitethroat, 
but  less  distinctive  in  appearance  altogether. 
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widely  different  classes  of  birds,  and  wherever  it  occurs  it  is  obviously  connected  with  the 
habits  of  the  birds  in  moving  quickly  through  vegetation. 

WREN,  DUSKY  WILLOW-.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  North-east  Siberia. 
Brown  above  and  whitish  below  and  on  eyebrows,  with  no  green  tinge,  though  in  autumn 
the  light  parts  are  buff.  Song  loud  ; eggs  unspotted  white,  but  in  nest  of  the  usual  Willow- 
wren  type.  The  bird  winters  in  Central  India  and  South  China. 

WREN,  FIRE-CRESTED,  see  FIRECREST. 

WREN,  FURZE-,  see  WARBLER,  DARTFORD. 

WREN,  GOLDEN-CRESTED,  see  GOLDCREST. 

WREN,  GREENISH  WILLOW-.  Very  rare  visitor,  distinguished  from  Willow-wren 
by  more  distinct  colouring  ; darker  green  above,  with  more  distinct  eyebrows,  and  whiter 
below  ; a whitish  band  across  the  wings.  This  species  breeds  from  Russia  eastwards  through 
Siberia  to  Kashmir,  and  winters  in  India  and  Ceylon.  It  has  a loud,  strong,  trilling  song. 

WREN,  PALLAS’ S WILLOW-.  Very  rare  visitor,  the  smallest  and  most  strikingly- 
coloured  of  the  group  ; olive-green  above,  white  below,  with  yellow  patch  on  lower  back, 


Jr’hoto  by  G.  C.  S.  Ingram]  [Cardiff. 

WHITETHROAT 


The  Common  Whitethroat,  though  not  a brightly-coloured  bird,  is  a very  noticeable  one,  owing  to  its  habit  of  raising  its  crown- 

feathers  and  puffing  out  its  white  throat  like  a beard. 
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yellow  eyebrows,  and  two  distinct  yellowish-white  wing-bars.  Breeds  in  eastern  Siberia 
and  the  Himalayas,  making  a nest  of  the  Willow-wren  type,  but  on  a branch  of  a tree  near 
the  stem.  Eggs  white,  spotted  with  red,  grey  and  mauve.  Song  very  loud,  sweet,  and 
varied  ; call-note  a long  “ tzee.”  The  most  distinct  of  these  little  Warblers,  and  much  like 
the  Goldcrest  in  its  ways.  Its  winter  quarters  are  in  Southern  China. 

WREN , REED , see  WARBLER , REED-. 

WREN , RUBY -CROW NED.  A North  American  species  allied  to  the  Gold  and  Fire-crests, 
of  which  a specimen,  said  to  have  been  shot  in  Scotland,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is 
larger  than  either  of  the  other  two  “ Kinglets,”  measuring  four  and  a quarter  inches  in  total 


AMERICAN  WIGEON. 


The  speckled  cream-coloured  head  of  the  American  Wigeon  drake,  and  the  dark  gieen  shade  behind  the  eye,  make 
conspicuous  distinctions  from  the  chestnut-headed  Common  Wigeon. 


length,  whereas  the  Gold-crest  is  little  more  than  three  and  a half,  and  has  a bright  scarlet 
crest  and  a fine  loud  song,  so  it  ought  to  be  noticeable  if  it  ever  really  occurs  here.  It  would 
certainly  make  a welcome  addition  to  the  birds  of  our  country  because,  although  modest  and 
retiring  in  its  habits  and,  therefore,  not  nearly  so  well  known  as  it  deserves,  it  is  a dainty 
little  feathered  gem  and  extremely  useful  from  the  assiduity  with  which  it  hunts  for  the  small 
insects  on  which  it  feeds.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  late  autumn,  when  other  insectivorous 
birds  have  migrated,  but  it  remains  at  work  chiefly  upon  the  trunks  of  trees,  especially  ever- 
greens. 

The  name  “ Ruby-crowned  ” scarcely  does  justice  to  the  colour  of  its  crest,  which  is  bright 
vermilion  ; and,  by  the  way,  very  few  people  seem  ever  to  have  observed  the  reason  why 


Photo  by  S.  Crook ] [Preston. 

MALE  WIGEON  ON  ICEBOUND  LAKE. 

The  white  underparts  and  the  white  patch  on  the  wings  are  very  noticeable  when  Wigecn  are  in  flight. 
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any  of  the  Kinglets  are  called  “ Crowned  ” or  “ Crested.”  Watching  the  little  birds  busy 
among  the  twigs,  one  occasionally,  it  is  true,  catches  sight  of  the  golden,  orange,  or  vermilion 
stripe  of  silky  feathers  on  the  crown : but  to  see  the  narrow  stripe  rise  and  expand  into  a crown 
or  crest  you  must  have  the  luck  to  see  one  of  them  in  moments  of  excitement,  especially  love- 
making  in  early  spring.  Then  the  silky  feathers,  each  of  which  is  longer  than  those  that 
usually  grow  upon  a small  bird’s  head,  stand  erect  and  are  spread  out  widely,  so  that  the  effect 
is  exactly  that  of  a gleaming,  brilliant  crown.  The  movement  of  erection  and  depression 
is  almost  instantaneous,  however,  but  often  so  quickly  repeated  that,  as  the  little  bird  hurries 
through  the  foliage  in  attendance  upon  his  sweetheart,  it  seems  as  though  a flame  were  playing 
about  his  head.  Then  such  a name  as  “ Fire-crest  ” appears  indeed  appropriate  ; but,  in 
the  ordinary  course,  even  if  you  have  a specimen  in  your  hand,  the  title  sounds  grandiloquent 
for  what  appears  to  be  only  a thin  orange  stripe  on  the  bird’s  crown. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet’s  song,  Andubon  wrote  rapturously  : “ When 
I tell  you  that  its  song  is  fully  as  sonorous  as  that  of  the  Canary  bird  and  much  richer,  I do 
not  come  up  to  the  truth,  for  it  is  not  only  as  powerful  and  clear,  but  much  more  varied  and 
pleasing  to  the  ear.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  editor  of  The  American  Natural  History,  Mr. 
W.  T.  Hornaday,  only  says : “ Dr.  Coues  considered  the  Kinglet  an  exquisite  singer,  but  I 


Photo  by  C.  Reid] 


WOODCOCK. 


[Wishaw,  N.B. 


The  Woodcock  is  a remarkably  thick-set  bird  for  one  of  a wading  group,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  wade,  but  feeds 

on  soft  ground 
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Photo  copyright  by  Ch.  N.  Mavroyeni.] 


WOODCOCKS  AT  REST. 


When  sitting  among  leaves,  Woodcocks  are  not  easily  seen  like  this. 


must  confess  that  its  vocal  powers  have  quite  escaped  me.”  Differences  of  opinion  regarding 
small  birds’  song  are  generally  the  result  of  varying  auditory  powers  among  those  who  listen. 
To  those  who  have  good  ears  our  little  Goldcrest  sings  beautifully  ; but  there  are  numbers 
of  people,  not  considering  themselves  deaf,  who  cannot  hear  it  at  all.  This  applies  to  the 
voices  of  all  small  creatures.  One  man,  coming  out  of  doors  on  a summer  evening,  will  ex- 
claim : “ How  noisy  the  bats  are  to-night  ! ” Another  will  go  through  life  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that  bats  have  voices.  So  it  is  possible  that  the  world  is  always  full  of  the  conversation 
of  lesser  forms  of  life,  such  as  insects,  etc.,  which  human  ears  have  never  heard. 

WREN,  WILLOW-.  The  Willow-wren  is  not  a near  relative  of  Jenny  Wren’s  ; it  is 
not  so  very  much  larger,  it  is  true,  but  has  a very  different  figure  and  colour,  being  a slender, 
elegant,  well-proportioned  bird,  clad  in  olive-green  and  primrose-yellow.  The  sexes  are 
alike,  but  young  birds  are  yellower  than  old  ones.  It  is  mostly  seen  up  in  trees  or  on  bushes, 
rarely  on  the  ground,  picking  insects  off  leaves,  and  making  short  darts  at  them  in  the  air. 
Occasionally  it  varies  this  occupation  by  making  attacks — no  doubt  in  defence  of  its  feeding- 
ground — on  any  other  small  bird  that  comes  near,  not  hesitating  thus  to  hustle  even  the 
Sparrow.  It  is  then  interesting  to  see  the  incontestable  superiority  which  wing-power  gives 
to  a weak  bird  over  one  stronger  than  itself.  Every  autumn  a Willow-wren  on  migration 
used  to  halt  in  a semi-circular  shrubbery  facing  a certain  country  house,  in  which  a number  of 
Sparrows  annually  nested. 

During  all  the  rest  of  the  year  the  Sparrows  made  the  garden  their  own,  but  while  the 
Willow-wren  was  in  occupation  of  the  shrubbery  they  had  to  be  careful,  and  all  day  long,  as 
it  seemed,  one  heard  the  harsh  protests  of  some  Sparrow  which  had  been  chased  right  up  to 
his  own  water-pipe — and  apparently  tweaked  behind  before  he  could  reach  it — by  the  little 
imp  in  feathers  that  had  chosen  to  billet  himself  in  the  shrubbery.  In  a stand-up  fight,  of 
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course,  the  Sparrow  could  have 
demolished  the  other  in  one 
short  round,  but  better  wing- 
power  enabled  the  Willow- 
wren  to  arrange  that,  in  what- 
ever fighting  there  might  be, 
he  should  always  be  behind 
his  opponent’s  back  — a dis- 
advantageous position  in  which 
the  Sparrow’s  cunning  and 
strength  were  of  no  avail.  A 
very  conspicuous  illustration 
of  the  value  of  wing-power  can 
be  seen  in  the  Drongo  Shrike 
or  King-crow  in  India,  which, 
although  it  looks  only  like  a 
slim  and  undersized  Blackbird, 
gives  to  none  of  the  big  birds 
Sometimes  one  may  see  a large, 
Hawk,  which  could  eat  three  King-crows  at  a meal,  attempt  to  show  fight  in  the  air  against  his 
little  assailant,  but,  after  ducking  his  head  forward  several  times  to  evade  the  other’s  bill — the 
vicious  snaps  of  which  can  be  distinctly  heard  by  the  watcher  below — he  decides  not  to  remain, 
the  King-crow  liberally  assisting  his  departure.  We  may  often  see  the  same  wonderful  value 
■of  wing-power  displayed  when  a Peewit,  single-handed,  attacks  and  drives  off  a gang  of  egg- 
stealing Herring-gulls.  Each  of  the  marauders  is  a master  of  flight  and  powerful  enough  to 
kill  and  eat  the  Peewit  ; but  they  all  have  to  go,  and  go  quickly,  when  he  tells  them,  because 
they  cannot  match  the  lightning  swoops  and  dashes  of  his  assault. 


Photo  by  C.  N.  Mavroyeni ] 


WOODCOCK. 


[Smyrna. 


The  backward  situation  of  the  Woodcock’s  eye  is  very  striking  ; as  a matter  of 
fact,  the  eye  is  farther  back  than  the  ear. 


■which  pass,  least  of  all  the  birds  of  prey,  any  peace  whatever. 


■Photo  by  S.  Crook ] [Preston. 

NEST  OF  WOODCOCK. 

The  nest  of  the  Woodcock  and  the  style  of  eggs  it  lays  agree  with  those  of  the  Plover  and  Sandpiper  group  generally. 
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It  is,  no  doubt,  consciousness  of  this  superiority  in  wing-power  which  renders  the  Willow- 
wren  so  intolerant  of  the  presence  of  his  very  near  relative,  the  Chiff-chaff,  that  the  two  are 
seldom  to  be  found  in  the  same  field,  although  both  may  seem  to  be  common  everywhere. 
They  are  alike  in  almost  every  respect,  except  voice — the  Willow-wren’s  song  being  a plaintive 
cadence  after  a few  jubilant  notes  and  the  Chiff-chaff’s  merely  a rhythmic  repetition  of  the 
syllables  of  its  name — and  of  all  the  birds  of  our  country  they  are,  perhaps,  the  two  which 
observers  find  most  difficult  to  distinguish.  The  Willow-wren’s  lighter-coloured  legs  are  very 
hard  to  see  when  it  is  so  constantly 
in  motion,  and  its  superiority  in  size 
is  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  negligible. 

So  is  its  slightly  greener  tinge, 
although  this  may  be  evident  enough 
in  a series  of  the  skins  of  both  species 
in  a museum.  So  we  come  back  for  a 
means  of  distinguishing  a single 
individual  in  life  to  the  superior  wing- 
power  of  the  Willow-wren  ; because 
this  is  shown,  even  when  the  bird  is 
at  rest,  by  the  greater  length  of  its 
wings,  and  this  affects  the  whole 
outline.  When  the  wings  are  closed, 
they  scarcely  cover  in  the  Chiff-chaff 
one-quarter  of  the  tail,  whereas  they 
cover  nearly  half  of  it  in  the  Willow- 
wren.  Thus  in  the  latter  the  sloping 
outline  of  the  bird’s  body  seems  to 
end  half-way  down  the  tail,  whereas 
in  the  former  it  appears  not  to  go 
much  beyond  the  base  of  the  tail ; 
and  the  result  is  that  the  Willow- wren 
appears  to  have  a rather  tapering 
shape,  but  the  Chiff-chaff’s  body 
looks  rounder,  with  a longer  tail.  The 
difference  of  character  which  this 
gives  to  their  appearance  is  quite 
appreciable,  and  if,  in  addition,  one 
gets  an  impression  of  greenish  colour- 
ing and  of  brown,  not  blackish,  legs, 
one  may  confidently  identify  the  bird 
as  a Willow- wren. 

It  is,  like  most  of  our  Warblers,  a summer  visitor,  coming  early  in  April  and  leaving  us 
about  the  middle  of  September  ; and  at  these  passage-seasons  may  be  met  with  everywhere 
where  there  are  trees,  even  in  a London  backyard,  for  it  is  quite  the  commonest  of  our  Warblers. 
In  spring  and  summer  its  pretty  song,  of  a few  notes  with  a falling  inflection,  attracts  notice  ; 
its  ordinary  note  is  a gently  breathed  “ wheet.”  It  will  build  in  gardens,  but,  like  other 
ground-building  birds,  has  much  risk  to  run  there  from  cats.  Gardeners  have  been  known 
to  kill  it  as  a pest,  but  it  really  does  very  little  harm  to  fruit,  and  is  a most  useful  destroyer 
of  aphides  and  other  small  insects.  Among  the  green  peas,  however,  it  achieves  more  damage 


Photo  by  A.  S.  Rudland  & Sons.] 

A FAMILY  OF  GREATER;  SPOTTED j WOODPECKERS. 

In  the  young  birds  the  crown  is  red,  though  in  the  adult  the  red  disappears 
in  the  female  and  is  much  reduced  in  the  male. 
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than  one  might  have  thought  possible 
from  so  small  a bird  with  so  slender  a 
bill,  by  pecking  a ragged  hole  in  the 
side  of  each  pod,  through  which  peas 
are  extracted  one  by  one.  Careful 
observation,  in  the  hope  of  finding  that 
only  pea-pods  with  maggots  inside  them 
were  attacked,  has  not  exonerated  the 
little  bird  from  blame,  because,  unfor- 
tunately, it  always  seems  to  select  the 
healthiest  and  fattest  pods  on  the  plant. 
Originally,  perhaps,  it  may  onlv  have 
been  misled  by  the  resemblance  of  the 
pods  to  those  curled-up  leaves  in  which 
caterpillars  live,  but,  if  so,  it  has 
evidently  found  the  mistake  pleasant 
and  profitable. 

One  cannot,  however,  bear  the  little 
bird  any  serious  ill-will.  At  all  other 
times  it  is  indefatigable  in  the  work  of 
hunting  out  and  destroying  the  small 
caterpillars  and  other  insects  which 
infest  plants,  and  its  voice  always 
lingers  in  the  mind  as  one  of  the 
haunting  memories  of  those  most 
delightful  days  of  the  whole  year,  when 
spring  is  turning  to  summer.  Like  the 
rollicking  trill  of  the  Chaffinch  in 
orchard  and  grove  and  the  silvery 
iingle  of  the  Yellowhammer  where 
one’s  path  lies  in  the  open,  the  appeal- 
ing cadence  of  the  Willow-wren  grows 
upon  one  as  expressing  the  very  spirit 
Photo  by  s.  crook]  [Preston,  of  pleasant  hours  spent  by  winding 

GREAT  SPOTTED  WOODPECKER.  streams  where  willows  overhang  the 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  though  the  toes  in  Woodpeckers  are  in  pairs,  the  water.  It  is  better  named  than  most 

outer  front  one  will  come  forward  it  necessary. 

birds,  too,  because  the  willow  is  always 
its  favourite  hunting-ground ; and  perhaps  this  association  may  partly  explain  the  apparent 
anomaly  that  a bird  which  habitually  frequents  trees  should  nest  on  the  ground. 

One  needs  not  to  be  a bird  to  see  the  unsuitability  of  the  willow,  with  its  scanty  leaves 
and  straight,  slender  branches  as  a nesting-site.  Nowhere  has  it  any  nooks  of  foliage  or 
twisted  branches  to  conceal  even  the  smallest  nest.  Willows,  moreover,  almost  always  grow 
apart  from  other  trees  and  bushes.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  Willow-wren  had  only  the 
choice  of  nesting  far  from  the  trees  where  he  lives  or  choosing  some  cosy  nook  on  the  ground. 
He  appears  to  have  wisely  chosen  the  latter,  for  he  is  the  commonest  of  all  our  Warblers. 
And  on  the  ground  the  Willow-wren’s  nest  may  almost  always  be  found  in  a hollow,  on  a bank, 
or  in  long  grass,  sometimes  in  a bush  or  wall,  but  hardly  ever  over  a yard  up.  It  is  large  and 
rough-looking,  and  domed  over,  the  materials  being  hay,  moss,  or  such-like  dry  vegetable 
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substance  ; but  the  inside  is  well  lined  with  softer  substances,  among  which  feathers  are  always 
conspicuous.  It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  find — whence  the  site  selected,  perhaps.  The  eggs  may 
be  as  few  as  five,  or  as  many  as  seven  ; they  are  white,  usually  speckled  with  pale  clear  red, 
the  amount  of  this  speckling  varying  from  a very  liberal  amount  to  none  at  all.  The  first 
batch  may  be  found  towards  the  end  of  April,  but  in  June  a second  brood  is  commonly  to  be 
looked  for.  The  Willow-wren  breeds  all  over  the  United  Kingdom  except  in  the  Orkneys, 
Shetlands,  and  Outer  Hebrides.  A duller  form,  of  more  northern  and  eastern  range — Evers- 
mann’s  Willow- warbler — visits  us  in  the  passage-season.  Outside  Britain  the  Willow-wren 
has  a very  wide  range  indeed,  reaching  the  North  Cape  in  its  summer  migrations,  and  going 
south  even  to  the  Kaffir  country  in  South  Africa,  though  most  stop  short  in  the  northern 
parts  ©f  that  continent.  Eastwards  it  breeds  across  most  of  Europe  to  the  Yenisei  in  Siberia, 
but  to  Southern  Europe  and  South-western  Asia  it  only  comes  in  winter. 


WREN,  WOOD-.  The  Wood-wren 
is  similar  to  the  Willow-wren,  but  it 
may  be  distinguished  from  that  species 
by  its  underparts,  below  the  breast 
being  white  instead  of  yellow,  besides 
which  it  has  longer  wings  and  is  a 
slightly  larger  bird  altogether.  It  is  a 
woodland  bird,  and  not  so  common  as 
the  Willow-wren  and  Chiff-chaff ; it  has 
also  a quite  different  note,  a quivering 
trill,  the  bird  itself  shivering  in  unison. 
The  nest  is  a domed  one  on  the  ground, 
but  is  not  lined  with  feathers  as  in  the 
two  allied  species.  The  eggs  are  as 
darkly  spotted  as  the  Chiff-chaff’s,  but 
as  thickly  as  the  Willow-wren’s.  This, 
the  prettiest  of  our  three  common 
“ Leaf- warblers,”  nests  on  the  ground 
among  the  undergrowth  in  woods, 
making  a nest  similar  to  those  of  the 
Willow-wren  and  Chiff-chaff  in  form  and 
materials,  except  that  feathers  are  very 
rarely  found  in  the  interior.  The  eggs 
are  white  in  the  ground-colour,  speckled 
with  very  dark  brown,  these  markings 
varying  very  much  in  amount,  though 
they  are  generally  plentifully  sprinkled 
all  over  the  surface,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  pale  grey  spots  as  well.  They  number 
five  to  seven,  and  may  be  found  first 
in  May.  Although  much  rarer  than 
the  other  two  species  above  mentioned, 
this  bird  breeds  all  over  Great  Britain, 
and  has  done  so  in  Galway  and  Queen’s 
County.  Abroad  its  breeding-range  is 


Photo  by  S.  Crook ] {Preston. 

YOUNG  SPOTTED  WOODPECKER. 

The  action  of  the  tail  as  a support  comes  out  very  clearly  in  this  photograph. 
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chiefly  limited  to  Central  Europe.  It  winters  in  Africa,  but  not  farther  south  than 
Abyssinia  on  the  east  and  the  Congo  on  the  west  side,  and  in  Southern  Arabia. 

WREN,  YELLOW -BROW ED  WILLOW.  Rare  visitor;  breeds  in  North-east  Siberia, 
and  down  to  the  Himalayas.  Distinguished  from  Common  Willow-wren  by  distinct  yellow 
eyestreak  and  two  yellow  wing-bars,  and  whiter  under-parts.  Song  a double  chirp  ; eggs 
white  spotted  with  brown  and  grey  ; nest  lined  with  hair.  This  species  winters  in  South- 
eastern Asia. 


Photoby  J.  T.  Newman ] [Berkhamstsd. 

EGGS  OF  GREEN  WOODPECKER. 

The  only  bedding  for  the  Woodpecker’s  eggs  is  the  chips  made  by  the  old  birds  in  digging  out  the  nesting-hole. 


WRYNECK.  This  bird,  appearing  in  April  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  Cuckoo, 
is  likewise  recognisable  by  note  more  than  by  sight ; but  its  call  is  less  distinctive,  being 
a clear  shrill  “ kee,  kee,  kee  ’’  — very  like  that  of  the  Kestrel ; but  it  will  be  heard  coming 
from  places  where  the  Hawk  is  not  likely  to  be.  The  bird  itself  is  about  as  big  as  a Lark, 
with  short  wings  and  a tail  of  medium  length,  and  toes  placed  in  pairs  like  those  of  the 
Woodpecker,  to  whose  family  it  belongs.  Its  plumage,  which  shows  hardly  any  difference 
according  to  age  or  sex,  looks  a plain  drab  at  a distance,  but  near  at  hand  is  seen  to  be 
most  beautifully  pencilled  and  shaded  with  grey,  brown,  buff,  and  black,  so  as  to  imitate 
the  bark.  Yet  it  does  not  usually  climb  trees  like  the  Woodpeckers,  and  has  not  the  stiff 
tail  of  those  birds,  though  possessing  their  long  extensible  tongue.  It  usually  hops  about 
from  twig  to  twig,  or  searches  the  ground  and  old  fallen  logs  for  its  food,  which  consists 
entirely  of  insects,  ants  in  particular.  Its  peculiar  habit  of  hissing  when  on  the  nest,  at 


Pnoto  by  C apt.  C.  W . K.  Knight .] 

GREEN  WOODPECKER. 


The  clinging  pose  looks  as  if  it  were  maintained  by  an  effort,  but  this  is  so  little  the  case  that  Woodpeckers  even  sleep  clinging. 
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the  same  time  moving  its  head 
and  neck  in  a strange  reptilian 
manner,  has  given  it  in  some 
places  the  name  of  Snake-bird. 
When  found  in  gardens  it  could 
no  doubt  be  tamed  by  offering 
mealworms  to  it.  It  becomes 
silent  after  midsummer,  and  leaves 
usually  before  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. Ireland  is  hardly  ever 
visited  by  it,  and  it  is  rare  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Wryneck,  being  one 
of  the  Woodpecker  family,  not 
unnaturally  lays  in  a hole  in  a 
decayed  tree,  making  no  nest  ; 
but  it  is  not  strong  enough  in  the 
bill  to  excavate  its  own  nesting- 
chamber,  and  so  takes  advantage 
of  some  previously  existing  cavity ; 
it  will  readily  make  use  of  an 
artificial  nesting-box.  The  eggs, 
which  may  be  looked  for  in  May, 
usually  number  seven  or  eight,  but 
may  be  one  or  two  more  or  less, 
are  pure  white,  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  Lesser  Spotted  Wood- 
pecker, but  larger  and  less  glossy. 
An  unfortunate  hen,  whose  eggs 
were  taken  away  as  soon  as 
laid,  by  an  unfeeling  “naturalist,” 
has  been  known  to  produce  more 
than  forty.  The  young  birds 
have  the  heel-pad  found  in  other 
young  Woodpeckers.  This  bird 
is  often  called  “ Cuckoo’s  Mate” 
or  “ Snake-bird,”  no  doubt  from  the  hissing  sound  the  sitting  hen  makes  to  frighten  away 
intruders  ; she  sits  very  close,  and  may  be  captured  on  the  nest,  when  she  squirms  her  neck 
about  in  a very  snake-like  manner.  The  Wryneck  chiefly  breeds  in  the  south-eastern  parts 
of  England,  rarely  in  Scotland,  and  not  at  all  in  Ireland  ; but  abroad  it  is  found  nesting 
all  across  Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  and  migrates  south  in  winter  to  Central  Africa, 
India  and  Burma.  The  peculiar  way  in  which  ants  and  their  pupae — the  so-called  “ eggs 
seem  to  fly  to  its  beak  as  it  rapidly  draws  them  in  with  its  long  tongue  appears  to  have 
inspired  the  ancients  with  the  idea  that  it  had  a sort  of  magnetic  power  ; at  any  rate,  it 
used  to  be  used  as  a love-charm,  being  “ spread-eagled  ” on  a wheel,  which  was  then  spun 
round,  with  the  invocation:  “Wryneck,  bring  my  man  to  my  house.”  Readers  of  Kingsley’s 
unrivalled  novel,  “ Hereward  the  Wake,”  will  remember  that  Torfrida,  who  was  an  amateur 
witch,  meditated  employing  this  charm  to  attract  the  hero’s  affections. 


Photc  by  J.  T.  Newman ] [Berkhamsted. 

YOUNG  GREEN  WOODPECKERS. 

When  in  the  nestling  stage  Woodpeckers  have  a horny  pad  on  the  hocks  on  which 
they  shuffle  about. 
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YAFFLE,  see  WOODPECKER,  GREEN. 

YELLOW  HAMMER.  The  Yellowhammer,  with  his  yellow  head  and  breast  and 
brown  body,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  our  wayside  birds  ; but  the  hen  has  not  this 
brimstone-and-treacle  coloration,  being  merely  of  a streaky  brown  with  a wash  of  yellow 
over  the  head  and  breast ; both  sexes  have  some  white  in  the  outer  tail-feathers,  only  seen 
when  the  tail  is  expanded.  The  Yellowhammer  is  about  the  size  of  a Sparrow  as  far  as 
bulk  is  concerned,  but  is  a longer  and  more  slender  bird,  and  decidedly  graceful  in  outline 
and  flight.  His  song  is  as  characteristic  as  his  colour,  and  is  constantly  heard  all  through 
the  hottest  summer  days,  when  most  other  birds  are  silent.  The  familiar  rendering  of  “ A 
little  bit  of  bread  and  no  cheese  ” gives  about  the  best  idea  of  it ; but  now  and  then  one 
meets  a polite  bird  which  doubles  the  last  note,  as  if  he  said  " please.”  I once  heard  one 
do  this  myself. 

Although  male  Yellowhammers  of  the  ordinary  type,  with  a profusion  of  canary  yellow 
on  head  and  chest,  are  easily  identified,  many  are  very  variable  in  this  respect,  some  otherwise 
handsome  males  having  scarcely  any  yellow  except  on  the  head,  which  then  has  several  chest- 
nut streaks.  The  female  always  has  comparatively  little  yellow  and  the  streaks  on  her  face 
are  blackish  ; while  the  young  show  practically  no  yellow — until  September  or  October,  when 
the  first  bright  tinge  appears — and  are  much  streaked  on  the  sides  of  the  breast. 


Photo  by  J.  T.  Newman] 


FLEDGED  GREEN  WOODPECKER. 


The  young  Green  Woodpecker  is  distinctly  variegated,  with  light  markings  in  its  first  plumage 
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The  feature,  then,  which  distinguishes  the  Yellowhammer  of  all  ages  and  sexes  from  other 
yellow-marked  Buntings,  such  as  the  Cirl  Bunting,  is  not  the  amount  of  yellow  which  it 
exhibits,  but  the  bright  chestnut  patch  above  the  tail,  which  is  conspicuously  shown  in  flight. 
Until  they  fly,  female  or  young  Yellowhammers  have  much  the  appearance  of  rather  elegantly- 
shaped  Sparrows.  When  they  fly,  their  airy  dipping  motion  and  the  quick  swerve  to  alight 

on  the  hedge  again  — when  the 
white  edging  to  the  tail  flashes  out 
for  a moment — show  that  they  are 
Buntings ; while  the  chestnut  patch 
above  the  tail  identifies  the  Yellow- 
hammer.  In  the  Cirl  Bunting  this 
would  be  greenish-brown. 

The  Yellowhammer  seems 
always  desirous,  too,  that  you 
shall  have  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  these  distinctive 
features,  for  it  constantly  flits  along 
a roadside  hedge  before  you,  only 
a few  yards  at  a time,  displaying 
them  to  the  utmost. 

The  only  bird  which  is  likely 
to  be  confused  with  the  male 
Yellowhammer  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  bright  yellow  which  it 
exhibits  in  front  is  the  Yellow 
Wagtail ; but  this  has  no  chestnut 
colour  in  its  plumage  and  is  an 
obvious  “ Wagtail  ” — with  long 
tail,  slender  figure,  and  fine  thin 
beak.  It  is,  moreover,  generally 
seen  on  the  ground,  while  the 
Yellowhammer  prefers  to  perch  on 
a bush  or  hedge  or  telegraph 
wire. 

More  characteristic  almost  than 
his  canary-coloured  breast  is  the 
male  Yellowhammer’s  song  — a 
mere  shivering  tinkle  with  one  long 
note,  or  two,  at  the  end — which  is, 
nevertheless,  so  penetrating  and  so 
persistently  uttered  that  it  is  often 
the  chief  recollection  which  one 
brings  away  from  a long  country  walk.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  late  summer,  for 
the  Yellowhammer  is  almost  alone  among  British  birds  in  singing  on  vigorously  through- 
out July  and  half  August.  It  begins  early  again,  too,  about  the  middle  of  February. 
The  reason  for  this  extended  period  of  song  probably  is  that  the  bird  has  a very  extended 
breeding  period,  commencing  in  April  with  the  first  brood  and  having  eggs  in  the  nest 
again  in  July. 


GREAT  SPOTTED  WOODPECKER. 

Although  called  “ Great  ” to  distinguish  it  from  the  Lesser  Spotted  species, 
this  bird  is  not  bigger  than  a Thrush. 


Photo  by  F.  V ear)  [ Vor A 

COMMON  WREN  LEAVING  NEST. 

The  horizontal  pose  of  the  tail  is  rarely  seen,  as  the  Wren  usually  goes  about  with  its  tail  cocked  up. 


Photo  by  C.  Reid ] 


WREN'S  NEST  IN  COCOA-NUT. 

The  cocoa-nut  shell  makes  a rather  unusually  small  hole  for  the  lodgment  of  the  Wren’s  nest. 


[Wishaw,  N.B. 
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Photo  by  J.  T.  Newman ] 


[Berkhamsted. 


A PAIR  OF  WRENS. 

There  is  no  very  noticeable  sex-difference  in  the  Wren,  as  the  picture  shows. 


The  peculiar  character  of  the 
song  has  caused  many  versions 
in  words  to  be  invented  by 
rustic  wit,  besides  “ A little  bit 
of  bread  and  no  cheese,”  but 
best  of  all,  as  an  imitation  of 
the  actual  notes,  is  the  Northern 
one  : “ Deil,  deil,  deil,  deil, 
tak  ye.” 

And  this  connection  of  the 
pretty  Yellowhammer  with  the 
Evil  One  crops  up  curiously 
often  in  folk-lore,  especially 
under  one  of  its  rustic  names, 
“ Yellow  Yeorling,”  by  which  it 
is  supposed  to  drink  a drop  of 
the  devil’s  blood  “ every  May 
morning.”  Another  curious  tradition  is  enshrined  in  its  Welsh  name,  which  means  “ the 
snake’s  servant  ” ; and  possibly  all  these  sinister  superstitions  arise  from  the  markings  on 
the  eggs,  which  look  like  scribbled  lines 
— hence  it  has  other  names  of  " Writing 
Lark,”  “ Scribbling  Lark,”  and  “ Writing 
Master.”  It  is  quite  possible  that  in 
previous  times  these  marks  were  regarded 
as  uncanny,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  super- 
stitions about  the  bird.  In  the  middle 
ages  human  “ witches  ” were  killed  on 
flimsier  evidence  of  traffic  with  the  Evil 
One. 

Although  very  common  in  many  parts 
and  found  at  home  all  over  Britain,  even 
to  the  north  of  Scotland  and  the 
Orkneys,  and  very  fearless  of  the 
approach  of  human  beings  in  spring, 
the  Yellowhammer  avoids  the  vicinity 
of  houses.  It  is  not  a bird  of  the  garden, 
but  of  the  roadside  hedgerow  or  the 
gorse-fringed  waste,  and  its  nesting- 
places  are  always  characteristic,  as  some 
small  buttress  of  scrubby  vegetation 
connected  with,  but  not  actually  part 
of,  a thicket  or  hedge.  I recollect  once 
walking  with  companions  along  a hot, 
dusty  road  in  summer  and  stopping  at 
a spot  where  a solitary  stunted  thorn 
bush,  about  two  feet  high,  with  tangled 
herbage  round  it,  was  the  only  object 
which  broke  the  straight  lines  of  path, 


Photo  by  Scholastic  Photo  Co.]  [Parson's  Oreen. 

COMMON  WRENS,  WITH  NEST  BUILT  IN  PHEASANT'S 
SKELETON. 

Such  odd  sites  are  characteristic  of  the  Wren,  as  also  of  Tits. 
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hedge,  and  road.  “ This,”  said  I,  " is  just  the  place  for  a Yellowhammer’s  nest,”  hitting  the 
little  bush  with  my  stick  as  I spoke;  and  out  popped  a Yellowhammer  from  a nest  with 
tour  eggs.  The  nest  is  almost  always  betrayed  in  this  way  by  the  female  bird  popping  off 
the  nest  when  alarmed.  You  can  always  tell  that  she  has  left  her  nest  by  her  wavering 
flight  and  the  great  display  which  she  makes  of  her  tail  with  its  white  edges.  On  very 
rare  occasions  the  nest  is  found  at  some  height  from  the  ground,  as  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
up  a Scot’s  pine. 

The  male  bird,  like  his  mate,  but  in  a different  way,  indicates  the  vicinity  of  his  nest, 
because  he  always  perches  up  to  sing  on  a telegraph  wire  or  branch,  or  the  top  of  a bush, 


Photo  by  S.  Crook ] 


MALE  WILLOW-WREN  AND  YOUNG. 

The  young  are  yellower  in  colouring  than  the  parent,  and  hence  look  prettier. 
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whence  he  can  see  the  surroundings  of  the  nest.  At  such  times,  too,  there  is  always  special 
emphasis  in  the  bob  and  jerk  with  which  he  alights  a few  yards  in  front  of  you,  as  if  desirous- 
of  leading  you  to  follow. 

Most  interesting,  however,  are  the  antics  of  the  male  Yellowhammer  when  he  runs  and 
pirouettes  before  his  mate,  with  drooping  wings,  yellow  crest  erect,  chestnut  patch  above 
the  tail  and  the  white-edged  tail  itself  displayed  to  the  best  advantage.  Curiously  enough, 
these  courting  displays  are  most  frequently  seen  in  autumn,  when  the  breeding  and  singing 
season  is  over  ; and  I have  also  noticed  that  male  Yellowhammers  are  pugnacious  as  late  as 
December.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  our  resident  Yellowhammers  mate  in  autumn 
and  winter,  and  probably  remain  in  pairs,  like  Chaffinches,  more  or  less  distinct  from  the  smaL 


Photo  by  A . H.  Halt]  [ Blackheath . 

NEST  OF  WOOD-WREN. 

This  type  of  semi-domed  low-placed  nest  is  usual  among  the  small,  greenish  “ Leaf-warblers.” 


flocks  of  Yellowhammers,  mostly  immigrant  foreigners,  which  consort  with  mixed  Sparrows 
and  Finches  in  the  fields  in  winter.  Certainly,  in  spring,  you  may  see  small  parties  of  Yellow- 
hammers  together,  all  males,  in  their  new  breeding  finery,  or  all  females. 

Besides  the  song  described  above,  the  Yellowhammer  uses  from  very  early  in  the  year 
to  the  end  of  the  breeding  season  a single  monotonous  note,  which  sounds  like  “ chiz,”  and 
each  time  that  he  utters  it  he  gives  a flirt  with  his  tail.  This  is  his  note  of  domestic  anxiety. 

In  flight  all  Yellowhammers  use  a twitter  like  that  of  Finches,  only  a little  more  “ chinking  " 
in  character  ; and  they  have  an  alarm  note,  when  disturbed,  like  “ trit,  trit,  trit.” 

Some  writers  say  that  the  Yellowhammer  sings  most  at  about  three  in  the  afternoon, 
but  many  of  them  at  midsummer  appear  to  sing  most  several  hours  later.  As  a cage-bird  the 
Yellowhammer  is  little  valued,  but  has  been  known  to  live  in  confinement  for  ten  years  or  more. 


Photo  by  A,  W.  Westrop]  [ Bridgnorth . 

WOOD-WREN  FEEDING  YOUNG. 

The  Wood-wren  is  distinguished  from  the  Wollam  Wren  by  larger  size,  longer  wings,  and  whiter  underparts. 


Photo  by  A . JV  Westrop] 


YOUNG  WOOD-WRENS  JUST  FLEDGING. 

As  with  young  Warblers  generally,  the  plumage  is  much  like  that  of  the  adults,  showing  no  distinct  pattern. 
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The  food  of  this  bird  consists  of 
seeds  and  insects,  with  berries  in 
autumn.  It  is  essentially  a country 
bird,  and  very  seldom  comes  into 
gardens.  If  it  does  appear  in  hard 
weather  it  may  be  remembered  that 
oats  and  canary  seed  are  its  favourite 
food.  Even  in  the  country  it  prefers 
open  ground,  and  is  particularly 
characteristic  of  roadside  hedges.  It 
is  generally  distributed ‘over  Europe, 
except  in  the  south,  where  it  is  rare, 
and  extends  east  to  Persia  and  the 
Ob  valley  in  Siberia.  Some  Siberian 
specimens  have  the  throat  rusty-red, 
and  birds  with  a broad  rusty  mous- 
tache often  turn  up  farther  west  ; 
one  has  occurred  even  in  England, 
and  in  1906  I bought  another  English- 
captured  one  in  a little  bird-shop, 
which  I gave  to  the  Zoo.  The  Yellow- 
hammer’s  nest  is  usually  placed  on 
the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a bush  or 
hedge,  although  the  bird  itself  likes  to 
sit  high ; a grassy  bank  is  also  a 
favourite  site,  and  in  some  cases  the 
nest  may  be  built  in  a bush  or  small 
tree.  It  is  open,  and  substantially 
made  of  hay,  roots  and  moss,  with  a 
neat  lining  of  hair  ; and  I have  seen 
the  hen  bird  feign  disablement,  flutter- 
ing on  the  ground,  to  draw  attention 
from  it.  Her  four  or  five  eggs 
are  as  well  known  as  her  yellow- 
headed mate,  being  very  character- 
istically scrawled  with  fine  dark  lines,  so  like  writing  that  the  local  name  of  “ Scribbling 
Lark  ” given  to  this  bird  is  easily  explained ; besides  these  conspicuous  and  very 
noticeable  markings  there  are  brownish  shadings  on  the  white  ground  of  the  egg, 
and  as  a rule  a general  mauve  tint  pervades  it  throughout.  Unlike  most  gay- 
coloured  birds,  the  cock  Yellowhammer  takes  his  turn  on  the  nest.  Eggs  may  be 
looked  for  first  about  the  middle  of  April,  but  the  bird  breeds  again  during  the 
summer,  even  as  late  as  August.  It  is  found  breeding  all  over  the  British  Islands 
except  in  the  Shetlands.  The  Yellowhammer,  being  one  of  the  Bunting  group  of 
Finches,  is  often  called  Yellow  Bunting ; the  “ hammer  ” is  evidently  the  German 
■“  Ammer,”  a Bunting,  but  how  the  “ h ” got  prefixed  to  it  is  as  great  a puzzle  as  how  the 
“ p ” was  put  on  to  Ptarmigan,  which  is  really  the  Gaelic  “ Tarmachan.”  The  name 
Yellowhammer  is  often  used  in  America  for  the  Gold- winged  Woodpecker  or  Flicker, 
which  certainly  does  hammer  and  has  a good  deal  of  yellow  about  it,  though,  of  course. 


Photo  copyright  by  J . T.  Newman]  [ Berkhamsted . 

WRYNECK. 

The  beak  should  be  rather  longer  and  thinner  than  the  photograph  shows  it. 
The  resemblance  of  the  plumage  to  the  bark  is  very  striking  and  of  great 
protective  value. 
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the  transference  of  the  name  is  purely  a mistake,  like  the  use  of  “ osprey,”  a corruption 
of  the  French  esprit  (spirit)  for  the  filmy  plumes  of  the  Egrets. 

One  suggestion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  is  based  upon  the  ancient  spelling,  “ Yellow- 
hamer,”  and  is  to  the  effect  that,  as  the  yellow  on  the  sides  of  the  bird’s  neck  and  breast  has 
much  the  shape  of  a horse-collar  which  is  composed  of  two  hames — hence  the  " hame-chain  ” 
with  which  we  close  the  collar  in  harnessing  a horse — rustics  of  old  regarded  it  as  singing 
through  the  hames  and  called  it  “ Yellowhamer.”  Most  likely  of  all,  however,  is  the  idea 
that  in  this  bird’s  name  the  “ hammer  ” is  really  the  old  English  word  for  “ stammer.”  It 
is  still  used  in  some  country  places,  and  certainly  the  Yellowhammer’s  song  sounds  as  if  the 
bird  were  merely  stammering  to  get  out  the  two  last  notes  ! 

As  the  Yellowhammer  is  in  alphabetical  order  the  last  of  the  common  and  familiar  birds 
of  our  country,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  here  a brief  note  of  the  way  in  which  such  birds 
live  round  the  year.  In  January  the  British  Yellowhammer,  probably  with  his  mate,  if  she 
still  survives,  is  more  or 
less  mixed  up  in  the  flocks 
of  small  birds  in  the  fields, 
among  which  are  also 
many  foreign  Yellow- 
hammers.  At  this  time 
both  sexes  only  use  the 
common  twittering  note  of 
small  birds  in  flocks,  but  in 
February  the  male  Yellow- 
hammer  takes  up  a position 
apart,  whenever  the 
weather  is  fine  and  warm, 
and  uses  his  “ chiz  ” note 
as  a call  for  a mate.  By 
the  end  of  April  they  begin 
to  build,  and  eggs  are  laid 
by  the  middle  of  May. 

The  first  young  broods  are 
fledged  about  midsummer, 
but  the  second  brood  of 
a late  pair  may  carry  on 
till  September,  though 
song  ceases  in  the  middle 
of  August.  In  October 
the  young  birds  of  the 
first  brood  are  beginning 
to  show  yellow,  and 
foreigners  begin  to  arrive. 

Courtship  and  quarrels 
take  place  between  the 
males,  who  also  begin  to 

sing  again  for  a little  YELLOWSHANK. 

while  * in  the  latter  part  This  American  Sandpiper  is  very  similar  to  the  Redshank,  but  does  not  show  the  white 
of  October.  patch  on  the  wing  in  flight. 
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YELLOW  SHANK,  GREATER.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  North  America  and 
•migrating  as  far  south  as  Patagonia.  A yellow-legged,  streaky-drab  bird  like  the  next  species, 
but  quite  as  large  as  the  Greenshank  and,  in  fact,  not  unlike  that  species,  except  for  its 
bright  yellow  legs. 

YELLOWSHANK,  LESSER.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  North  America  and 
migrating  as  far  south  as  Patagonia.  Eggs  slightly  smaller  than  Redshank’s,  but  much 
like  Greenshank’s  in  tint.  Distinguished  from  Redshank  by  yellow  and  longer  legs  and  no 


Photo  by  S.  Crook ] [Preston. 

YOUNG  YELLOWHAMMER. 

The  young  Yellowhammer  is  marked  on  the  breast  with  dark  streaks  like  the  adult  hen. 


white  patch  on  wing,  also  by  having  the  lower  back  dusky  brown  instead  of  white,  with  white 
•only  on  the  upper  tail-coverts  ; the  latter  point  should  be  especially  noticed,  as  young  Red- 
shanks have  yellow  legs.  This  bird  is  very  sociable,  and  when  the  members  of  a flock  become 
separated  they  call  perpetually  for  the  others  to  join  them  It  was  this  habit  which  drew 
attention  to  a solitary  specimen  that  was  seen  at  Stiffkey  on  the  North  Norfolk  coast  some 
years  ago.  It  was  running  from  point  to  point  on  the  muddy  bank  of  a tidal  dyke,  calling 
incessantly,  and  the  call  seemed  attractive  to  Redshanks  which  heard  it,  because  one  after 
another  came  and  alighted  close  by;  but  they  were  in  each  case  promptly  charged  and  driven 
off  by  the  stranger.  As  in  this  instance  the  Yellowshank  appeared  to  be  quite  as  large  as 
the  Redshanks  and  had  noticeably  longer  legs,  it  was  probably  a female,  and  the  Redshanks, 
which  responded  to  its  call,  males.  Owing  to  this  habit  of  calling  to  one  another,  American 
wild-fowlers  find  that  birds  of  this  species  are  very  easily  decoyed,  much  more  so  than  the 
Greater  Yellowshank. 


YELLOWHAMMER  AND  NEST. 

The  Yellowhammer’s  nest  is  an  untidy  structure  placed  low  down,  like  those  of  Buntings  generally. 
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BIRDS  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

By  FRANK  FINN,  B.A.,  F.Z.S. 

{A  short  account  of  the  most  important  species  found  in  Greater  Britain.) 


I. — Asia. 

Many  people  are  deterred  from  studying  the  birds  of  Greater  Britain  because  of  their 
great  number,  but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  of  the  total  number  of  species  of 
birds — or  any  other  creatures — in  any  country,  only  a few  dozen  are  really  generally 
distributed.  Those  who  have  followed  the  British  list  as  detailed  in  this  work  will  long  ago 
have  realized  this,  and  when,  and  if,  they  visit  any  of  our  dependencies  abroad — as  all 
naturalists  ought  to  do  if  they  get  the  chance — they  will  find  the  same  contrast  between 


Photo  by]  ['C.  P.  Dando,  F.Z.S. 

OCCUPITAL  BLUE  PIE. 

This  beautiful  blue  Magpie,  with  its  coral-red  bill  and  feet,  is  a well-known  bird  in  parts  of  the  Himalayas  and  in  Burma. 


common  birds  and  those  which  are  local  or  scarce  in  any  and  every  part  of  our  dominions. 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  unfamiliar  bird  abroad  is  so  merely  because  it  is  localized, 
while  in  the  case  of  our  British  rarities  the  scarcity  is  too  often  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  only  more  or  less  casual  visitors,  and  never  to  be  found  in  numbers  in  any  part  of  our 
islands. 

Thus,  the  Ring-ouzel  here  is  a localized  bird  as  opposed  to  the  universally  distributed 
Blackbird ; but  it  is  common  enough  if  you  go  to  the  moorlands,  while  the  Black- 
throated  Thrush  and  Rock-thrush  are  really  rare,  being  only  casuals  and  not  likely 
to  be  met  with  anywhere.  In  our  possessions  abroad  there  is  more  of  this  localization  and 
less  of  absolute  rarity,  as  they  are  mostly  situated  in  warm  climates,  where  there  is  less 


Crowned  Crane. 

This  handsome  bird  is  a well-known  African  species,  and  often  exported  ; one,  no  doubt 
an  escaped  bird,  was  once  killed  in  Scotland. 
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migration  and  more  development  of  local  species,  taking  the  birds  as  a whole.  Thus  the 
birds  of  the  hills  in  the  East  are  generally  distinct  from  those  of  the  plains,  and  the  plains 
birds,  though  often  widely  distributed,  seldom  go  up  hill. 

The  world,  from  the  point  of  view  of  bird  distribution,  is  divided  into  six  regions. 
These  are  the  Palaearctic  or  Northern  Old  World  region,  in  which  our  islands  are  situated, 
including  all  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  North  and  Central  Asia  ; the  Nearctic,  consisting 
■of  North  America  ; the  Ethiopian,  consisting  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  ; the  Oriental, 
comprising  Southern  Asia  down  to  the  island  of  Bali  in  the  East  Indies  ; the  Australian, 
including  the  islands  between  this  one  and  Australia,  the  “ island  continent  ” itself,  New 
■Guinea,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Pacific  Islands  ; and  finally,  the  Neotropical,  consisting  of 


Photo  by']  [W.  S.  Berridge,  F.Z.S. 

HILL  MYNAH  (India). 

The  Hill-mynah,  so  celebrated  for  its  talking  powers,  is  famil  ar  as  a captive  in  India,  but  not  as  a wild  bird, 
as  it  lives  in  the  forest  trees  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains. 


South  and  Central  America,  which  of  all  the  regions  is  the  richest  in  bird  life  and  contains 
the  most  distinct  groups. 

Everyone  will  realise  that  the  British  Empire  has  possessions  in  all  these  regions,  and 
so  it  comes  about  that  very  few  important  birds  are  to  be  found  outside  our  Empire  ; 
while  it  may  be  added  that  some  birds  on  the  British  list  are  to  be  found  in  all  of  our 
possessions,  though  often  only  as  migrants,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said 
about  the  distribution  of  the  various  species  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  work. 

These  are,  however,  mostly  water  or  shore  birds,  and  very  few  British  birds  of  any  sort 
are  resident  and  important  members  of  bird  society  in  any  British  dependency.  The  names 
of  familiar  British  birds  have,  however,  often  been  transferred  to  quite  different  species  in 
countries  colonised  by  our  race  in  the  first  place,  and  it  is  important  to  have  the  distinctions 
in  such  places  clearly  made  out,  or  one  may  form  very  erroneous  ideas  as  to  the  habits  and 
distribution  of  our  birds — as  when  one  hears  of  singing  Magpies  in  Australia  and  fruit- 
devouring  Robins  in  North  America. 
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Among  the  common  and  characteristic  birds  of 
our  dependencies  also  it  is  instructive  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  species  which  are  near  relatives  of 
those  we  have  at  home,  and  still  more  of  those 
which  belong  to  altogether  different  groups  ; in 
fact,  the  study  of  the  common  and  conspicuous 
birds  of  our  Empire  ends  in  a working  knowledge 
of  the  leading  birds  of  the  world. 

The  few  but  important  species  in  each  country 
which  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller  are  not  as  a 
rule  those  which  are  familiar  in  collections  of  stuffed 
or  living  birds.  The  species  in  such  collections  are 
selected  for  some  striking  peculiarity,  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  live  birds,  not  only  for  this,  but  for  being 
easy  to  keep  and  transport ; and  such  species  are 
seldom  the  commonest  in  any  country. 

In  a collection  of  stuffed  British  birds  the  eye  is 
caught  at  once  by  the  pure  and  strongly  contrasted 
colours  of  many  of  the  wildfowl  and  sea-birds  ; but 
many  of  these,  as  we  have  seen,  are  rare  or  local. 
In  a bird-shop  the  bright  hues  of  the  Bullfinch  and 
Goldfinch  attract  attention  at  once,  but  we  know 
that  these  birds  are  not  nearly  so  familiar  in  nature 
as  the  Robin  and  Blue  Tit,  which  are  not  so  easily 
kept,  and  therefore  do  not  figure  as  cage-birds  ; 
while  our  two  commonest  birds,  the  Sparrow  and 
Starling,  do  not  attract  fanciers,  and  are  practically 
never  to  be  seen  in  shops.  So  it  is  with  the  birds 
of  our  foreign  possessions,  and  my  aim  in  this  section 
of  the  work  is  to  show  what  birds  one  may  really  expect  to  make  acquaintance  with  in 
our  various  dominions  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  more  curious  species. 

Of  all  these,  the  Indian  Empire  has  the  most  interesting  collection,  and  the  birds  in 
India  are  particularly  tame,  partly  owing  to  the  forbearing  attitude  of  the  natives  towards 
animal  life,  and  for  these  two  reasons  interest  in  bird  life  is  more  general  among  our 
people  in  India  than  in  any  other  country  under  our  rule,  and  many  of  the  best  bird 
books  deal  with  Indian  bird  life,  being  written  about  birds  of  well-marked  character  by 
highly-educated  people. 

Situated  as  it  is  just  below  the  Palaearctic  region,  which  includes  the  higher  levels  of 
the  Himalayas,  our  Eastern  empire  has  a large  number  of  home  birds  on  its  list,  since  so 
many  of  our  species  range  across  Asia  as  well  as  Europe  and  migrate  south  in  winter. 
Thus  the  Missel-thrush,  Chough,  Swallow,  Cuckoo,  Woodcock,  Sparrow-hawk  and  Goosander 
breed  in  the  hills,  and  the  Rook,  Jackdaw  and  Raven  visit  the  plains  in  the  north-west  in 
winter,  while  the  Grey  Wagtail  and  many  waders  and  wildfowl  spread  far  and  wide  over 
the  country  at  that  season.  Often,  however,  the  proportions  of  the  species  vary ; the 
wildfowl-shooter  will  find  the  White-eyed  Pochard  the  commonest  of  the  diving  Ducks, 
and  the  Ruddy  Sheldrake,  Gadwall,  Shoveller,  Garganey  and  Pintail  very  much  in  evidence 
among  the  surface  feeders,  while  none  of  the  sea-ducks — Eiders  and  Scoters — ever  get  to- 
India.  In  fact,  except  Terns,  no  sea-fowl  are  common,  and  Terns  in  the  East  are  quite  as 


Photo  by] 


[A . S.  Rudland  & Sons. 


EDIBLE  SWIFT  (India). 

The  nests  of  this  bird  are  made  of  the  saliva  which 
it  secretes  abundantly  m the  breeding  season. 


NESTS  OF  THE  EDIBLE  SWIFT. 


The  nests  fetch  a very  high  price  when  taken  fresh,  but  the  second  crop,  taken  after  the  young  are  reared,  are  cheap  and  dirty. 


By  Permission  of]  NIPAL  HORNBILL.  [Sir  H.  H.  Johnston. 

In  this  species  the  male  has  a chestnut  head  and  the  female  a black  one  ; but  in  some  African  Hornbills  this  sex-difference  is  reversed. 
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CONCAVE-CASQUED  HORNBILLS  AND  NEST  (India). 

This  shows  the  characteristic  walling-up  of  the  nest-hole,  a slit  being  left  through  which  the  male  feeds  the  female. 
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Photo  by]  [\V.  P.  Dando,  F.Z.S. 

CONCAVE-CASQUED  HORNBILL  (India). 

This  is  a well-known  bird  in  the  larger  Indian  forests,  and  extends 
to  the  East  Indies. 


common  on  fresh  as  on  salt  waters. 
Our  Cormorant  is  there,  but  as  a 
fresh-water  bird,  and  not  the  most 
familiar  species;  it  is  a resident,  as 
are  also  the  Coot  and  Moorhen  and 
the  Great  Crested  Grebe,  but  no 
Divers  or  Auks  penetrate  into  Indian 
waters. 

Hosts  of  Sandpipers  and  other 
waders  flock  to  India  in  winter, 
but  the  Common  Golden  Plover  is 
mostly  replaced  by  the  Lesser  Golden 
Plover,  and  though  the  Common  Snipe 
and  Jack  Snipe  are  abundant,  the 
Pintail  Snipe  equals  the  former 
in  numbers — a bird  not  on  our  list. 


It  is  very  like  the  Common  Snipe, 
the  name  Pintail  not  indicating  any 
abnormal  length  of  tail,  but  referring 
to  the  fact  that  the  outer  pairs  of 
tail-feathers  are  narrow  and  wire 
like,  a point  that  cannot  be  made 
out  till  the  bird  is  in  the  hand.  The 
bill  is  also  more  narrow  and  less  sensi- 
tive than  that  of  our  Snipe,  and  the 
bird  feeds  more  on  dry  ground,  so 
here  we  have  a case  of  two  birds 
which  do  not  look  even  like  distinct 
sub-species  in  the  field,  but  are  really 
essentially  different  when  one  comes 
to  study  them  closely.  The  beautiful 
Painted  Snipe,  with  its  greenish  back 
and  grey  quills  spotted  with  buff,  is 
not  a true  Snipe ; it  is  a type  of  its 
own  in  the  Snipe  and  Plover  group, 
and  has  some  of  the  habits  of  a Rail. 
The  hen  is  more  handsome  than  the 
cock,  and  he  sits  on  the  eggs. 

Such  birds  as  these,  however,  are 
more  or  less  localised,  so  I will  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  those  which  attract 
attention  everywhere  at  all  seasons. 
Only  three  of  these  are  British  — the 
House-sparrow,  the  Common  King- 
fisher, and  the  Common  Pigeon ; it  is 


Photo  by]  [ The  Scholastic  Photo  Co. 

WRINKLE-BILLED  HORNBILL  (£.  India). 

In  this  species  the  male’s  head  is  mostly  white  and  the  female's  black. 
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true  that  the  Barn-owl  is  also  generally  distributed,  but,  being  a night-bird,  is  no  more 
conspicuous  in  the  East  than  at  home.  The  Pigeon,  of  course,  is  often  tame,  but  often 
also  a really  wild  Rockdove. 

Of  all  the  characteristic  purely  Eastern  birds,  the  House-crow  is  most  in  evidence  ; he 
is  everywhere  in  the  plains,  in  town  and  country,  scavenging  in  the  streets,  entering 
bungalows  to  pick  and  steal,  and  even  perching  on  the  shipping  and  picking  scraps  out  of 
the  water  like  a Gull.  All  familiar  Crows  are  sleek,  shiny,  and  sly,  but  the  House-crow 

is  a sort  of  super-Crow, 
the  sleekest,  shiniest, 
and  slyest  of  the  lot. 
Although  very  sociable, 
it  nests  in  single  pairs, 
and  builds  an  ordinary 
open  nest  in  a tree, 
thereby  differing  much 
from  the  Jackdaw,  which 
it  resembles  in  size.  As 
one  gets  away  from  the 
towns  one  encounters  the 
Jungle- crow,  which  is 
a big  species,  larger  than 
the  Carrion-crow,  but  not 
so  big  as  the  Raven,  for 
which  it  is  often  mistaken. 
It  has  a wider  range  than 
the  House-crow,  for  it 
descends  the  mountains 
and  penetrates  down  to 
the  Andaman  Islands, 
where  the  House-crow 
is  not  found. 

Another  very  common 
bird  of  the  Crow  tribe, 
but  not  abundant  like 
these  typical  Crows,  is 
the  Tree-pie,  a hand- 
some bird,  but,  in  its 
RHINOCEROS  HORNBILLS  (India).  Quakerish  plumage  of 

The  species  or  race  below  is  found  in  British  territory  m the  East  Indies,  but  the  cinnamon  and  silver-grey, 

straight-horned  form  above  is  Javan.  , , , . 

not  nearly  as  striking  as 

our  Magpie.  In  its  habits  and  nesting  it  is  more  Jay  than  Magpie;  it  is  a great  garden 
robber  and  nest  plunderer,  and  is  known  to  Anglo-Indian  schoolboys  as  the  Long-tailed  Jay. 

The  bird  which  is  commonly  called  Blue  Jay  in  India  is  the  lovely  Indian  Roller,  with 
its  azure-and-purple  banded  wings,  well  displayed  in  its  lazy  flight  ; it  is  not  in  the  least  like 
a Jay  in  habits,  exposing  itself  freely  as  it  waits  for  its  insect  prey  on  posts  or  telegraph  wires, 
and  nesting  in  holes. 

Another  haunter  of  the  wires,  falsely  assigned  to  the  Crow  family  under  the  name  of 
King  Crow,  is  the  fork-tailed,  jet-black  Drongo  Shrike,  about  the  size  of  a Blackbird, 


Photos  by ] 

INDIAN  GREEN;  FRUIT-PIGEON. 

This  is  strictly  a tree-bird  ; and  the  present  bird  is  a 
captive  which  has  lost  its  tail. 


[L.  Med! and,  F.Z.S. 

IMPERIAL  FRUIT  PIGEONS  (Malaya). 


These  large  Fruit  Pigeons  are  a race  allied  to  a species  common 
in  parts  of  India,  and  are  grey  and  metallic  green. 


Photo  by']  [IK.  P.  Dando,  F.Z.S. 

GREEN-WINGED  DOVE  (India). 

This  is  a not  uncommon  bird  in  Indian  woods  ; it  flies  low  and  is  usually  seen  alone. 
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which  varies  his  insect  - catching  by 
attacks  on  passing  Crows  and  other 
predatory  birds,  whence  the  natives 
call  him  Kotwal  — superintendent  of 
police.  He  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous birds  in  a country  of  striking 
bird  personalities,  and  will  ride  on  a 
sheep  or  cow  if  there  is  no  stationary 
perch  from  which  to  make  his  sallies. 

The  Magpie’s  place  in  bird  society 
is  really  taken  by  a bird  which  is  not 
a Crow  at  all — the  Coucal  or  Crow- 
pheasant,  a big  non-parasitic  Cuckoo 
which  is  very  like  a black-and-tan 
Magpie,  feeds  on  the  same  sort  of  food, 
and  builds  a covered  nest.  The  old  bird, 
with  his  black  plumage  and  chestnut 
wings,  is  very  easy  to  see,  but  the 
young  has  a barred  plumage  more  like 
that  of  our  young  Cuckoo  and  does  look 
somewhat  Pheasant-like.  It  is  evidently 
evolving  out  of  this  plumage,  for  many 
young  birds  are  not  barred,  but  have  a 
plumage  much  like  the  adult’s. 

True  Jays  and  Magpies  are  found 
in  the  Himalayas,  the  most  noticeable 
being  the  Black-headed  Jay,  with  tail 
as  well  as  wings  banded  with  blue  and 
black,  the  Red-billed  Blue  Pie,  a 
gorgeous  black-headed,  blue-bodied  bird 
with  a very  long  blue-and- white  tail, 
and  the  Green  Magpie,  which  also  has  a red  bill  and  plumage  of  the  brilliant  fresh  green 
of  young  leaves,  set  off  by  deep  blood-red  wings.  This  wonderful  colouring  can  only  be  seen 
in  the  living  wild  or  newly-caught  bird,  for  after  death,  or  a moult  in  captivity,  the  green 
changes  to  pale  blue  and  the  red  to  grey. 

Of  the  Starlings,  the  House-mynah  is  the  most  widely  spread,  in  town  and  country 
alike  ; it  is  even  found  running  about  in  the  streets,  and,  unlike  most  birds  of  the  plains, 
ranges  up  into  the  hills  in  some  places.  It  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Hill-mynah, 
the  stout,  black,  yellow- wattled  bird  so  famous  as  a talker  over  here  ; that  is  a fruit-eating 
bird  of  the  forest  trees,  and  not  familiar  except  in  cages,  while  the  House-mynah,  which  is 
rarely  imported  here,  is  a brown  bird  with  the  general  habits  of  the  Starling.  It  is, 
however,  a bigger  and  more  plucky  bird,  comparing  with  the  Starling  much  as  the  Missel- 
thrush  does  with  the  Song-thrush  ; it  knows  well  how  to  keep  the  rascally  Crow  in  his 
place,  and  is  a general  favourite. 

Although  not  to  be  compared  with  the  silky  glossiness  of  the  Starling’s  plumage,  the 
House-mynah’s,  set  off  by  a yellow  beak,  eye-patches  and  legs,  and  black-and-white  wings 
and  tail,  looks  handsome  enough,  and  the  bird  has  a bold,  defiant  eye  and  carriage  which 
well  suit  its  character.  These  Mynahs  fight  vigorously  for  nesting-holes,  the  hens  usually 


Photo  copyright  by]  [W.  S.  Berridge,  F.Z.S. 

BLUE-TAILED  FRUIT-PIGEON. 

Although  not  found  in  British  territory,  but  in  Dutch,  Either  east,  this 
fine  species  in  the  photo  looks  just  like  the  Indian  Imperial  Pigeon. 
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looking  on  while  the  cocks  wrestle  with  grappling  claws,  but  sometimes  they  themselves 
indulge  in  a duel. 

Mynah  in  Hindustani  simply  means  Starling,  our  Starling,  which  visits  India  in  winter, 
being  the  Spotted  Mynah  of  the  natives  and  the  Rosy  Pastor,  which  only  leaves  India  for 
the  breeding-season,  the  Rose  Mynah.  Then  there  are  the  Pied  Mynah,  a handsome 
black-and-white  bird  with  vermilion  and  ivory  bill,  and  a voice  so  musical  that  even  when 
pairs  are  quarrelling  the  noise  is  pleasant  ; the  Bank-mynah,  which  is  grey  with  red  eye- 
patch  and  black  and  cinnamon  wings  and  tail,  and  burrows  like  a Sand-martin  ; the 
Jungle-mynah,  much  like  the  House-mynah,  but  dark-grey  and  with  no  eye-patch  ; the 
Grey-headed  Mynah,  a sober-looking  bird  which  keeps  mostly  to  the  trees  ; and  the 
pretty  Brahminy  Mynah,  grey  and  buff  with  a long  black  crest. 

These  are  all  common  somewhere  or  other,  though  none  is  so  widely  distributed  as  the 
House-mynah,  and  one’s  general  impression  is  that  the  Starlings  are  uncommonly  well 
represented  in  India  and  the  Thrushes  quite  out  of  it. 

There  are,  however,  plenty  of  Indian  Thrushes,  but  they  are  all  more  or  less  localised, 
and  not  important  members  of  bird  society  like  our  species.  The  Orange-headed  Ground- 
thrush,  with  its  pigeon-blue  back,  is  a fine  singer — better  than  the  Song-thrush — and  the 
Grey- winged  Ouzel,  which,  except 
for  its  wing-patch,  is  very  like  our 
Blackbird,  excels  that  species  also 
in  melody.  Then  there  are  two 
beautiful  large  purple  Thrushes,  one 
in  the  Himalayas  and  one  in  the 
Nilgiris,  which  are  good  whistlers, 
the  southern  species  being  well 
known  as  the  “Drunken  Fifer’’  or 
“ Whistling  Schoolboy,”  from  its 
broken  melody. 

The  small  Thrushes  of  the  Robin 
group  are  much  better  known  in 
two  cases,  the  Dhyal  or  Magpie- 
robin,  a black-and-white  bird,  being 
found  everywhere  and  singing  about 
as  well  as  our  Robin,  and  the  Black- 
backed  and  Brown-backed  Indian 
Robins,  which  are  sub-species  of 
one  form,  being  also  quite  widely- 
ranging  birds.  The  hens  of  both 
of  these  are  brown,  the  cocks  being 
black  below,  but  both  hen  and  cock, 
as  Phil  Robinson  humorously  re- 
marked, wear  their  red  breasts  on 
the  seats  of  their  trousers — and  hold 
up  their  tails  to  show  it.  Related 


to  the  Dhyal  is  the  Shama,  a long- 
tailed black  Robin  with  white  in 
the  tail  and  a chestnut  abdomen; 
this  sings  better  than  any  British 


Photo  by]  [ A S.  Rudland  & Sons. 

BLUE-BEARDED  BEE-EATER  (Malaya). 

This  gives  a very  good  idea  of  the  Blue-bearded  Bee-eater  ; it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  wings  are  short,  not  long  as  in  Bee-eaters  generally. 
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bird  except  the  Nightingale,  but  as  it  is  a local  forest  species  is  chiefly  known  as  a cage-bird, 
much  kept  by  native  fanciers.  That  some  should  also  keep  the  Persian  race  of  the 
Nightingale,  a much  more  difficult  subject,  says  much  for  their  discrimination  ; for, 
good  as  the  Shama  is,  he  degrades  his  song,  like  the  Skylark,  by  imitations  of  other  birds  ; 
while  the  Nightingale,  like  the  high-caste  bird  he  is,  is  true  to  his  own  strains.  He  is 
known  as  Bulbul  Bostha  or  Bulbul  Hazardastan  (of  a hundred  tales)  to  the  natives. 

The  birds  called  Bulbuls,  after  the  Nightingale,  are  not  at  all  like  that  bird  in 
appearance  or  song  as  a rule,  but  have  very  rich  call-notes.  They  are  as  common  as  the 
Mynahs  and  very  characteristic  garden  birds  in  the  case  of  two  species,  the  Red-vented 

Bulbul,  which  is  a dark  bird  with  a crimson 
patch  under  the  tail,  and  the  Red -eared 
Bulbul,  which  is  brown  with  a white  throat 
and  cheeks  and  a long  black  crest  ; it  has  the 
red  under-tail  patch  and  small  red  patches  on 
its  cheeks.  Bulbuls  look  very  like  Flycatchers, 
but  eat  more  fruit  than  flies  ; they  lay  very 
pretty  pink  red-spotted  eggs  in  ordinary  open 
nests. 

Babblers  take  the  place  of  the  Thrushes  as 
garden  birds,  the  commonest  being  the  Jungle- 
babbler — absurdly  named,  as  it  is  quite  as  much 
a garden  as  a woodland  bird.  It  is  a seedy- 
looking,  squeaky-voiced,  khaki-coloured  creature, 
extremely  sociable,  going  about  in  noisy  little 
parties  of  about  seven,  whence  the  name  usually 
used  of  “ Seven  Sisters.”  Another  common 
Babbler  is  the  Rat-bird,  a Skylark-coloured, 
long-tailed  species  which  is  less  noisy  and  obtru- 
sive, and  not  so  widely  distributed  either.  Many 
species  of  Babblers  are  found  in  the  hills,  some 
approaching  the  Jays,  others  the  Tits  ; the  bird 
called  here  Pekin  Robin  is  about  the  most  widely 
distributed,  but  not  obtrusive  in  its  habits. 

The  Black-headed  Yellow  Oriole  and  the 
Indian  Golden  Oriole  are  not  uncommon,  but 
more  familiar  are  two  of  the  charming  little 
honey-sucking  Sunbirds,  the  Purple  and  the 
yellow-bellied  Amethyst,  which  take  the  place 
of  Tits  in  Indian  gardens,  the  Indian  Tits  being  localised  and  nearly  all  hill-birds  The 
hens  of  these  are  like  Willow-wrens,  but  with  long  curved  bills,  and  they  build  domed  hanging 
nests  which  look  like  bundles  of  rubbish. 

Finches  are  not  much  in  evidence,  though  many  species  exist  ; but  in  addition  to  the 
Sparrow,  the  Baya  or  Weaver-finch  is  very  common,  suspending  its  wonderfully-woven 
hanging  nest,  with  its  long  spout-like  entrance,  boldly  in  the  open,  in  large  colonies.  In 
Burma  it  even  hangs  its  nest  from  the  thatch  of  houses.  It  is  like  a hen  Sparrow  in 
appearance,  but  the  breeding  male  bird  has  a brilliant  yellow  cap. 

The  equally  celebrated  Tailor-bird,  which  is  the  only  widely-known  species  of  the  many 
Indian  Warblers,  takes  the  place  of  the  Wren  in  Indian  gardens.  It  is  a little  greenish 
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IMPERIAL  EAGLE. 


Although  very  similar  to  the  Golden  Eagle  in  appearance, 
the  Imperial  Eagle,  which  is  common  in  India — lor  an  Eagle — ■ 
has  much  less  powerful  talons,  and  feeds  more  on  small  prey 
and  on  carrion. 


Pnuio  fry]  r H'.  I\  Dantto,  fr'.Z.S. 

INDIAN  KITE. 

The  Indian  Kite  when  sitting  gives  one  the  impression  of  a weakly,  weedy-looking  bird,  and,  though  very  graceful  in  flight,  it 

depends  much  more  on  strategy  than  on  force. 
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creature,  and  its  tiny  nest,  built  between  large  growing 
leaves  sewn  together  with  cocoon-silk,  is  quite  hard 
to  find,  though  the  noisy  little  owner  is  very  much 
to  the  fore  with  his  loud  “tu-whit,  tu-whit,  tu-whit,” 
and  in  spite  of  his  small  size,  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
for  long. 

Hoopoes  are  very  common  in  most  places,  in 
the  drier  parts,  and  common  also  is  the  gay  Gold- 
backed  Woodpecker,  with  its  scarlet  crest.  The 
little  Coppersmith  Barbet  sounds  its  miniature 
gong  all  over  the  country,  but  is  not  much  known 
by  sight,  for  it  is  mostly  green  and  keeps  up  in  the 
trees,  feeding  on  fruit.  Several  other  Barbets  of 
larger  kinds  are  also  common ; the  family  is  an  inter- 
esting one,  connecting  the  Woodpeckers  with  the 
Toucans.  Although  hopping  fruit-eating  birds,  and 
not  climbers,  they  peck  out  nesting-holes  as  Wood- 
peckers do. 

Besides  the  Magpie-like,  non-parasitic  “ Crow- 
pheasant,”  several  parasitic  Cuckoos  are  very 
common.  Most  so  of  all  Indian  Cuckoos  is  the  fine 
dashing  Koel,  bigger  than  our  Cuckoo,  which  comes 
even  into  towns,  for  it  is  a parasite  on  the  House- 
crow,  the  black  male  drawing  off  the  rascally  swarm 
while  his  speckled  mate  lays  her  egg  in  a Crow’s 
nest.  This  bird,  unlike  most  Cuckoos,  is  a fruit-eater, 
and  it  has  a very  fine  mellow  call,  “ Kuk-kuk,  ko-eel, 
ko-eel,  ko-eel,”  running  up  the  scale.  More  like 
our  Cuckoo  is  the  Indian  Cuckoo,  which  has  the 
Cuckoo  call  doubled  ; but  best  known  next  to  the 
Koel  is  the  hated  Brain-fever  Bird,  whose  plumage 
is  a most  wonderful  copy  of  that  of  the  Shikra, 
a Hawk  which  is  as  common  as  our  Sparrow-hawk  and  much  resembles  it.  The 
reason  for  the  Brain-fever  Bird’s  unpopularity  is  his  habit  of  shouting  out  “ Brain-fever, 
brain-fever,  brain-fever,”  running  up  the  scale,  all  through  the  hot  weather,  when  one 
fairly  drips,  even  when  sitting  still  in  light  Shantung-silk  clothes  ! He  is  known  in  books 
as  the  Hawk-cuckoo,  and  is  a parasite  on  the  Babblers. 

Both  the  Koel  and  the  Brain-fever  Bird  lay  eggs  like  those  of  their  hosts,  speckled 
in  the  case  of  the  former  and  plain  blue  in  that  of  the  latter  ; but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  has 
any  significance,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Crow  will  even  sit  on  a Hen’s  egg  if 
placed  in  the  nest. 

Swifts  are  very  much  in  evidence  in  the  person  of  the  Indian  House-Swift,  which 
is  coloured  black  with  a white  back-patch,  just  like  the  Storm-petrel — an  excellent  case 
of  what  may  be  called  “ false  mimicry,”  as  the  two  birds  never  meet.  It  is  not  so  large 
and  noisy  as  our  Swift,  but  much  more  familiar,  breeding  freely  quite  low  down  in  buildings. 
Its  great  abundance  may  account  for  the  fact  that  Swallows,  although  many  species  are 
found  in  India,  are  more  localised  there  than  our  species  are  here  and  so  less  noticeable. 

One  Nightjar  is  very  common,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ice-bird,  because  its  note 


Photo  by  Charles  Knight]  [ Aldershot . 

BEARDED  VULTURE  (N.  India  and  W.  Africa). 

The  Bearded  Vulture  is  commonly  called  “Golden  Eagle” 
in  the  Himalayas,  where  it  acts  as  a scavenger  about  hill- 
stations,  and  is  comparatively  tame. 
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sounds  just  like  the  noise  made  by  a stone  bouncing  along  a sheet  of  ice  on  which  it  has 
been  thrown.  I have  already  mentioned  the  Common  Kingfisher  as  a well-known  Indian 
bird,  but  though  much  more  abundant  than  here,  it  is  not  so  widely  distributed  as  the 
White-breasted  Kingfisher,  which  is  quite  as  much  a hunter  of  land  animals,  such  as 
insects,  reptiles,  etc.,  as  of  fish,  and  so  is  found  away  from  water  as  well  as  near  it.  It  is 
a very  handsome  bird,  chocolate  and  sky-blue  in  colour,  with  a scarlet  beak,  and  as  large 
as  a Blackbird. 

Another  very  pretty  and  common  Kingfisher  is  the  Pied,  a black-and-white  species 
which  is  a true  fisher,  but  hovers  like  a Kestrel  before  diving  instead  of  plunging  from  a 
perch  ; this  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  last,  but  the  only  remaining  widely-distributed 
species  is  as  big  as  a Jay  ; this  is  the  Stork-billed  Kingfisher,  which  in  colour  is  a much 
paler  and  duller  edition  of  the  White-breasted,  but  without  the  white  breast.  It  is  a 
fisher,  but  has  been  seen  to  raid  a Mynah’s  nest  and  devour  one  young  bird  before  the 
infuriated  parents  drove  it  off.  None  of  the  above  Kingfishers,  by  the  way,  have  the  stumpy 
tail  of  our  bird,  their  tails 
being  of  ordinary  length, 
nor  do  they  use  its  darting 
flight,  but  fly  like  ordinary 
birds  of  their  size. 

Hornbills,  which  are 
chiefly  forest  birds,  are 
generally  localised  in 
India,  but  the  small  Grey 
Hornbill,  which  is  not 
bigger  than  a Magpie, 
comes  into  gardens  and 
raids  the  fruit-trees. 

Fairly  common,  too,  but 
less  familiar,  is  the  black- 
and-white  Pied  Horn- 
bill,  but  the  celebrated 
CONCAVE-CASQUED  HORN- 
bill,  as  big  as  a hen 
Turkey,  is  a true  forest- 
dweller.  The  habit  of 
plastering  up  the  nesting- 
hole  is  practised  by  both 
big  and  small  species,  and 
the  hen  stays  inside  during 
the  sitting  and  rearing 
period,  becoming  very 
dirty  and  cramped,  in 
some  cases  at  any  rate. 

Hornbills  are  often  called 
Toucans  in  the  East,  but 
belong  to  a quite  different 
family  from  those 
American  birds. 
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TAWNY  EAGLE  {India) 


[W.  P.  Dando,  F.Z.S. 


This  is  the  commonest  of  the  Indian  hunting  Eagles,  as  opposed  to  fishing  species ; it  is 
smallerthan  the  Golden  Eagle,  and  a great  thief,  often  robbing  Hawks  of  their  prey. 
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Bee-eaters  of  several  kinds  are  to  be  found  in  the  Indian  region  ; the  finest  are  the 
splendid  Blue-bearded  and  Red-bearded  species,  the  former  being  a Himalayan  and  the 
latter  a Malayan  form  ; these  birds  are  as  large  as  Blackbirds.  The  Common  Bee-eater  of 
India  is,  however,  a pretty  little  leaf-green  fellow  about  the  size  of  our  Spotted  Flycatcher, 
with  much  the  same  hunting  habits — in  fact,  it  is  always  known  to  Europeans  as  Fly- 
catcher. True,  Flycatchers  are  very  numerous  in  species,  but  none  of  these  are  generally 
distributed  like  this  little  Green  Bee-eater. 

Three,  however,  are  well  known  enough  to  deserve  special  mention.  These  are  the 
Fantail  Flycatcher,  a black-and-white  bird  which  hunts  among  the  boughs  and  has  a 

pretty  little  song  like  “ Come-and-kiss-me-gmte- 
quick  ! ” ; the  Verditer  Flycatcher  of  the 
Himalayas,  which  is  like  our  Flycatcher  dyed 
pale  sea-blue ; and  last  and  best,  the  Paradise 
Flycatcher,  in  which  the  male  has  the  centre 
tail-feathers  in  the  form  of  very  long  streamers, 
and  is  white  almost  all  over  when  three  years 
old.  Before  that  he  is  bright  chestnut  like  the 
hen,  but  breeds  as  soon  as  he  has  got  his 
streamers,  and  long  before  he  turns  white.  He 
takes  his  turn  on  the  nest — a somewhat  risky 
performance,  as  he  leaves  his  white  ribbons 
streaming  over  its  sides. 

Rather  Flycatcher-like,  too,  is  the  delightful 
little  Minivet,  though  classed  with  the  Shrikes  ; 
natives  call  him  “King  Scarlet,’’  or  “Seven  Girls’ 
Sweetheart,”  for  the  red-and-black  male  is  com- 
monly seen  accompanied  by  his  yellow-and-grey 
wife  and  family. 

The  Indian  Parrots  being  the  longest-known 
of  their  family,  one  naturally  thinks  of  India  as 
a Parrot  country  ; but  the  species  are  few,  and 
only  one  is  really  common  everywhere,  and  that 
is  the  Ring-necked  Parakeet  so  familiar  in 
cages  here;  it  is  the  only  Indian  cage-bird  which 
attracts  one’s  attention  in  its  own  country,  and 
is  a good  deal  too  common  in  many  places,  for 
it  is  most  destructive  to  both  fruit  and  grain.  Still,  it  is  a lovely  bird,  with  a very  swift  and 
graceful  flight,  and  it  even  comes  into  towns  and  breeds  in  holes  in  buildings  as  well  as  in  trees. 

The  Large  or  Alexandrine  Ring-neck  is  much  more  local,  and  to  a great  extent 
a bird  of  the  hills  ; this  seems  to  have  been  the  first  Parrot  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is 
still  freely  exported. 

Very  Parrot-like  are  the  Green  Fruit-pigeons,  one  of  which,  the  Hurrial,  is  the  only 
large  Pigeon  besides  the  Blue  Rock  which  is  generally  distributed,  the  larger  Indian  Pigeons 
being  usually  local.  Their  place  in  the  plains  is  taken  by  various  Turtle-doves,  chiefly 
the  Spotted,  which  is  somewhat  like  our  Turtle-dove,  but  buff -chequered,  and  the  Ring- 
dove, which  is  like  a drab  edition  of  our  domestic  African  Collared  Dove. 

India  is  very  rich  in  Birds  of  Prey,  and  their  abundance  particularly  attracts  attention, 
as  the  family  is  so  rare  with  us,  comparatively.  The  Indian  Kite  is  a subspecies  of  our 


P* otoby]  [W.  P.  Dando,  F.Z.S. 


PONDICHERRY  VULTURE  (India) 

This  species,  conspicuous  by  its  red  head  and  legs,  drives 
of!  the  commoner  Vultures  from  carcases,  and  is  hence  called 
the  King  Vulture  ” in  India. 
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rare  visitor  the  Black  Kite,  and  is  so  common 
that  one  is  never  out  of  sight  of  it.  It  is  a 
common  town  .scavenger,  and  the  boldest  of 
thieves,  snatching  food  even  from  people’s 
hands  ; taught,  no  doubt,  by  the  Crow,  it 
eats  bread  and  rice  as  well  as  meat,  and  T 
have  even  known  one  knock  a cup  of  tea 
away  from  my  mouth.  The  rivalry  of  the 
Kite  with  his  fellow-rascal,  the  Crow,  is  most 
amusing;  he  bears  down  gallantly  on  any 
Crow  he  sees  carrying  Tood,  but  only  once 
have  I seen  him  snatch  it  before  the  shiny 
rogue  got  to  cover,  while  I have  often  watched 


Photo  by ] [}V.  P.  Dando,  F.Z.S. 

SAKER  FALCON  {India). 

The  Saker  is  a Falcon  which  hunts  over  dry  open  country  in 
the  East,  and  takes  mammals  as  well  as  birds. 


a pair  of  Crows  get  food  from  a Kite  which 
had  alighted  on  a building.  In  such  a case 
one  bird  gets  in  front  and  snatches  the  food 
when  its  mate,  lurking  behind,  has  adminis- 
tered a timely  tweak  to  the  Kite’s  tail.  As 
Crows  have  a strong  union  they  are,  though 
abject  cowards,  too  much  for  the  Kites,  which 
have  no  notion  of  combination.  Common 
Kites  frequent  the  waterside  a great  deal, 
picking  up  food  with  the  feet  with  an  exquisite 
neatness  which  makes  Gulls  seem  clumsy 
bunglers  in  comparison  ; but  there  is  a 
regular  waterside  or  fishing  Kite  as  well — the 
Brahminy  Kite — which  has  not  a forked  tail, 


Photo  by]  [\V.  P.  Dando,  F.Z.S. 

BRAHMINY  KITE. 

This  species  ranges  from  India  East  to  Australia,  where  it  is  called, 
the  White-breasted  Sea-eagle. 
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and  is  really  a miniature  Sea-eagle.  This  bird  is  brown  when  young,  but  when  adult  is  bright 
chestnut  with  a white  head  and  breast  and  black  wing-tips,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
landscape  ornaments  among  birds.  As  it  hangs  about  the  ports  and  follows  steamers  up 
the  Hooghly  from  the  mouth,  it  is  the  first  characteristically  Indian  bird  the  newcomer 
is  likely  to  see. 

Vultures  soar  overhead  all  day  once  the  sun  is  well  up,  the  most  widely-spread  being  the 
slaty-black,  white-backed  Bengal  Vulture,  though  the  eastern  race  of  the  white  Egyptian 
or  Scavenger  Vulture  is  very  common  over  most  of  India.  This  despised  scavenger 
is  closely  related  to  the  magnificent  Bearded  Vulture,  quite  a familiar  bird  in  the 
Himalayas,  where  it  is  called  by  Europeans  Golden  Eagle,  although  the  true  Golden  Eagle 
is  found  there.  The  Vulture,  which  is  not  bald,  and  is  quite  as  much  Eagle  as  Vulture,  really 

deserves  the 
name  better,  for 
it  is  bright  tawny 
below  ; it  has  a 
beautifully  easy 
flight,  often  sail- 
ing quite  low, 
and  is  mostly  a 
scavenger,  feed- 
ing a great  deal 
on  bones,  though 
it  will  also  attack 
living  animals. 

The  Pondi- 
cherryVulture 
is  a large  black 
species  with  red 
bare  head  and 
wattles,  which  is 
not  numerous, 
though  widely 
spread,  and 
drives  off  the 

common  Vultures  from  carcases,  whence  it  is  known  as  King  Vulture.  Similarly,  several 
Eagles  rob  Hawks  of  their  prey,  and  the  Ring-tailed  or  Pallas’s  Sea- eagle,  which  is  common 
on  the  rivers,  robs  the  sportsmen  of  wounded  wildfowl  as  well ; it  can  even  carry  off  a 
Greylag  Goose,  which  probably  exceeds  its  own  weight,  and  has  been  seen  to  strike  and  land 
a fourteen-pound  fish. 

Of  Hawks,  the  Marsh-harrier,  a winter  visitant,  and  the  handsome  black  and  silver-grey 
Pied  Harrier,  a resident,  are  about  the  two  commonest  after  the  Kites,  but  the  Shikra 
above  mentioned  is  also  well  known,  as  is  the  “ Turumti  ” or  Red-headed  Merlin,  which 
is  not  a bird  of  the  wastes  like  our  species.  Besides  the  migratory  Peregrine,  also,  India 
has  the  Shaheen,  which  is  a black-and-tan  resident  race,  a foe  to  Parrakeets  and  Bats, 
and  there  are,  besides,  the  plainer-coloured  Saker  and  Lugger  Falcons  much  in  evidence. 

Of  Indian  Owls  the  Spotted  Owlet  is  much  the  most  familiar  ; it  is  very  like  our 
Little  Owl,  and,  like  that  bird,  comes  out  by  daylight,  but  only  where  the  Crows  permit. 
In  places  where  those  worthies  swarm,  as  in  Calcutta,  the  Owlet  has  to  wait  till  nightfall 


Photo  by\  [W.  P.  Datido,  F.Z.S. 

MALAYAN  PORPHYRIO  (India  and  E.  Indies). 

The  Porphyrio  of  the  East  Indies  is  black  above  ; in  India  proper  the  local  species  has  a 
greenish-blue  back. 
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Photo  by ] [\V.  P.  Dando,  F.Z.S 

SPOONBILL. 

The  Spoonbill  is  a much  more  familiar  bird  in  India  than 
in  most  parts  of  Europe. 


before  it  dares  to  show  itself.  The  other  Owls 
are  as  little  seen  as  most  Owls  are  in  our  own 
country,  though  there  are  many  species  of  them, 
ranging  in  size  from  Eagle-owls  down  to  a 
Pigmy  Owlet  no  larger  than  a Sparrow  ; both 
these  being  birds  of  the  mountains.  There 
are  two  or  three  species  of  large  horned  Fish- 
owls,  which  live  on  fish  and  fresh-water  crabs, 
and  differ  from  Owls  generally  in  having  bare 
shanks  and  toes. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  bird-life  of  the 
Oriental  region  is  the  number  and  variety  ®f  the 
Game-birds  ; but  most  of  these  are  mountain 
species,  the  number  of  those  generally  distri- 
buted being  very  small.  The  only  long-distance 
migrant  in  the  family,  the  Ouail,  is  a common 
winter  visitor  and  sometimes  stays  to  breed, 
but  the  most  familiar,  besides  a few  Partridges, 
are  the  Peafowl  and  Jungle-fowl. 

The  possession  of  the  two  known  species 
of  Peafowl  alone  would  place  the  Indian 
Empire’s  birds  above  all  others,  since  no  other  birds  even  approach  them  in  splendour. 
The  Common  Peafowl  is  found  all  over  India  and  Ceylon,  but  does  not  go  high  up  in 
the  Himalayas  ; it  is  especially  numerous  in  Hindoo  districts,  where  it  is  sacred.  In 
Mohammedan  localities  it  has  to  look  after  itself,  and  is  scarcer  and  very  wary. 

The  Burmese  Pea- 
fowl, which  extends  to 
the  Malay  countries  and 
Java,  is  a distinct  species, 
seldom  seen  in  captivity, 
for  it  has  never  been  fully 
domesticated  like  the 
Common  Peafowl,  which 
has  been  more  or  less  well 
known  ever  since  the  days 
of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  Japanese,  however, 
have  adopted  it  in  their 
art,  and  its  long,  narrow 
crest  and  scale-like 
plumage  are  depicted  with 
their  usual  accuracy  Its 
prevailing  colour  is  green, 
and  the  hen,  except  for 
not  having  a train,  closely 
resembles  the  cock.  The  GLOSSY  IBIS  y^.s.u$rndge.,t.z.s. 

blue  which  adorns  the  neck  The  Q]ossy  H,;s  ;s  very  widely  distributed,  being  found  not  only  in  Europe,  Asia, 

of  the  Common  Peacock  and  Africa,  but  in  America  also. 
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comes  out  on  the  wings  in  the  Burmese  bird,  and  this  also  has  a beautiful  blue-and-yellow 
bare  face-patch  in  both  sexes  ; but  the  train,  though  more  richly  glossed  and  heavily  fringed 
than  in  the  Common  Peacock,  is  not  so  large,  and  so  does  not  make  so  fine  a display 
when  erected.  This  Green  Peacock  is  not  so  numerous  a bird,  even  in  its  wild  state,  as  the 
Common  species,  though  better  protected  by  its  colour,  and  a larger  and  fiercer  bird,  often 
attacking  people  when  kept  tame.  Perhaps  it  often  falls  a victim  to  its  courage,  like  the 
Missel-thrush  here,  for  the  Common  Peacock  is  said  by  Indian  natives  to  court  death  by 
attacking  leopards  or  even  tigers,  and  the  Burmese  bird  may  do  this  oftener.  In  some 
ways  it  is  a more  primitive  type  than  the  Common  Peacock,  for  the  long  narrow  crest  it 
has  is  borne  by  the  chicks  of  the  common  bird  when  young,  and  in  the  smaller  train  and 
less  strongly-contrasted  colours  of  the  male  it  is  less  advanced,  though  more  so  in  the  rich 
dress  of  the  female,  which  is  nevertheless  obviously  protective  in  heavy  evergreen  forest. 

The  Red  Jungle- 
f o w L — the  an- 
cestor  of  our 
poultry-  is  found 
all  over  Burma  as 
well  as  Northern 
India,  though,  like 
the  Peacock,  it  is 
not  a bird  of  high 
elevations.  It 
looks  very  like  a 
black-breasted  red 
Game  Bant  am,  and 
has  the  shrill  short 
Bantam  crow.  In 
Southern  India  it 
is  replaced  by 
the  Grey  or  Son- 
nerat’s  Jungle- 
1-owl,  in  which  the 
neck  is  beautifully 

spangled  with  golden  horny  plates  at  the  tips  of  the  feathers  ; this  bird  has  a most 
peculiar  crow,  like  a harsh  cackle.  Ceylon  has  a quite  distinct  Jungle-fowl  of  its  own, 
with  a two-syllabled  crow,  a general  orange-red  tone  in  the  plumage,  and  a yellow  patch  on 
the  comb.  In  habits  Jungle-fowl  are  very  like  Pheasants,  and  are  shot  regularly,  proving 
quite  as  hard  to  bring  to  book  as  Pheasants  are. 

Peafowl  are  not  shot  in  Hindoo  districts,  but  where  they  are  treated  as  game  are  quite 
worthy  of  sportsmen’s  attention,  for  they  are  not  only  wary  but  fly  much  faster  than  they 
appear  to  do,  always  supposing  they  can  be  got  to  rise,  for  they  will  run  if  they  can, 
especially  the  old  cocks,  whose  long  train  is  a handicap  in  flight. 

The  beautiful  though  soberly-coloured  Argus  Pheasant  is  at  home  in  the  Malayan 
forests,  where  it  is  very  seldom  seen  by  Europeans,  as  it  is  a skulker  and  hies  hardly  at  all, 
the  great  wings,  with  their  wonderfully-shaded  eye  spots,  being  for  display  rather  than 
flight.  What  are  miscalled  Argus  Pheasants  in  the  Himalayas  are  the  Tragopans,  giant 
Partridges  with  wonderfully-spotted  plumage  in  the  males,  the  female  having  a grouse- 
like brown  dress.  They  live  and  feed  a good  deal  in  trees,  and  are  hard  to  see  or  shoot. 


Photo  by]  \_vV . P.  Dando,  t .Z.S. 

BURMESE  OR  GREEN  PEACOCK  (Burma  to  Java). 

In  this  species  the  neck-feathering  looks  scaly,  and  each  feather  really  shows  the  eye-marking,  being 
purple  at  the  base  and  bronze-green  at  the  tip. 
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AMHERST  PHEASANT  ( China  to  Indian  Frontier). 

This  specimen  is  in  moult,  at  which  time  both  this  species 
and  the  Gold  Pheasant  look  most  woebegone. 


]\V.  P.  Dan, to,  F.Z.S. 


PEACOCK-PHEASANT  (Assam). 

Another  moulting  specimen  just  growing  its  new  tail  ; same- 
birds  moult  more  heaviiv  than  tree-birds  usually  uo. 


Photo  by  C.  RenC, 

COMMON  PEACOCK  IN  DISPLAY  ( India  and  Ceylon). 

The  display  of  the  Common  or  Indian  Peacock  is  finer  than  that  of  the  Green  or  Burmese  species, 

longer  legs  combine  to  produce  a rather  “ skimped  ” effect. 


[ Wishaw , N.B. 


which  the  smaller  train  and 
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The  Monaul  or  “ Impeyan  Pheasant,”  however,  also  a giant  Himalayan  Partridge,  is 
more  of  a ground-bird  and  often  seen  out  in  the  open,  where  the  splendid  metallic  plumage 
of  the  cock,  far  more  brilliant  even  than  the  Peacock’s,  is  very  conspicuous,  though  the 
brown  partridge-like  hen  is  as  sober  in  appearance  as  most  hen  game-birds.  The  Monaul  is 
a bird  which  dislikes  heat  more  than  most,  and  ranges  up  to  the  forest-limit  in  summer. 
Above  this  is  found  the  Snow-cock,  another  giant  Partridge,  but  of  sober  grey  plumage,  which 
feeds  on  grass  like  a Goose,  and  is  much  worried  by  the  Golden  Eagle. 

The  Peacock-pheasants  are  beauti- 
fully spangled  birds  rather  like  miniature 
Peafowl,  of  which  one  is  well  known  in 
Assam ; and  the  Kaleeges  are  Pheasants 
with  fowl-like  folded  tails  and  long  crests, 
with  plumage  of  black  and  white,  or  grey 
and  black;  the  Burmese  grey -backed 
Lineated  species  grades  in  one  direction 
into  the  well-known  white  Silver 
Pheasant  of  China  and  in  the  other, 
into  the  Black  Kaleege  of  Assam, 
numbers  of  birds  being  hybrids  of  various 
grades,  though  the  extreme  forms  look 
very  unlike.  The  Lineated  Kaleege 
seems  to  be  the  original  form,  as  it  is 
the  most  variable  and  the  least  striking 
in  colour. 

The  common  Grey  Partridge  of  the 
plains  of  India  is  very  like  ours  on  a 
casual  view,  but  is  smaller  and  duller 
and  has  spurs  in  the  male ; moreover  its 
legs  are  red,  though  not  so  bright  as  in 
our  Red-leg.  The  Black  Partridge,  or 
Common  Francolin,  is  also  a well-known 
bird,  and  the  male’s  plumage,  which  is 
largely  black,  spotted  with  white,  is  very 
handsome.  The  Eastern  Red-leg,  or 
Chukor,  is  a common  bird  in  the  hills,  and 
both  this  and  the  “Teetur”  or  common 
Indian  Partridge  are  often  kept  as  pets  by 
natives,  and  become  very  tame,  so  that  they 
can  be  allowed  liberty  like  domestic  birds. 

Sand-grouse  of  several  kinds  are  familiar  birds  in  the  drier  parts  of  India  ; they  are 
often  miscalled  Rock-pigeons,  and  certainly  look  as  much  like  Pigeons  as  Grouse,  though 
essentially  ground  birds.  Although  none  have  such  great  powers  of  flight  as  the  Sand- 
grouse  which  visits  us,  they  are  very  strong  on  the  wing,  and  much  esteemed  as  sporting 
birds.  Some  of  the  species  are  resident,  but  others  only  winter  visitors. 

Bustards  are  also  valued  quarry  of  the  Eastern  sportsman,  though  not  nearly  so 
numerous  as  the  birds  just  named.  The  European  Great  Bustard  is  only  a very  rare  winter 
straggler  to  the  North-west,  where  the  Little  Bustard  is  common  at  that  season,  but  India 
has  a very  fine  and  distinct  Great  Bustard  of  its  own,  which  is  a resident. 


Photo  by]  [IF.  P.  Dando , F.Z.S. 

GREEN  PEAHEN  ( Burma  to  Java). 

The  long  lance-h-ad-shaped  crest  characterising  this  species  is  well  shown 
in  the  picture,  as  also  the  greater  extent  of  the  bare  skin  of  the  face. 
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Photo  by ] . [L.  Medland,  F.Z.S. 

BACK  VIEW  OF  PEACOCK. 

This  shows  the  real  tail  held  up  behind  the  train  ; 
the  white  shafts  of  the  latter  are  very  conspicuous, 
and  may  attract  the  hen  when  the  male  bird  turns 
round,  as  he  often  does. 


Then  there  is  the  Houbara,  also  a winter  bird, 
which  has  straggled  to  us,  and  the  two  Floricans, 
the  Common  one  as  big  as  a Heron,  and  the  other, 
the  Lesser  Florican,  the  smallest  of  all  Bustards. 
These  are  very  leggy  birds,  and  look  like  miniature 
ostriches  ; they  are  resident  in  India,  and  live  in  long 
grass,  the  cocks,  which  are  largely  black  in  the 
breeding-season,  springing  up  above  the  cover  at  that 
time  every  now  and  then.  All  Bustards  are  more 
or  less  hard  to  get,  and  it  is  a feat  to  shoot  the 
Great  Indian  Bustard,  even  with  a rifle. 

Cranes  are  very  much  more  important  as  sporting 
birds  than  Bustards  in  India  — at  any  rate  in  the 
case  of  the  Common  Crane  or  "Cooking”  and  the 
pretty  Demoiselle  Crane  or  “ Karkarra,”  which 
occur  in  large  flocks  in  winter  and  do  a great  deal  of 
damage  to  the  natives’  crops.  The  great  White  Siberian  Crane  is  also  found,  but  does  no  harm, 
being  purely  a marsh-bird  and  not  common.  The  resident  Sarus  Crane  is,  however,  the 
Crane  which  is  usually  seen,  being  a resident  bird  and  scattered  all  over  the  country  in 
pairs.  Being  rarely  molested,  it  is  very  tame,  and  its  tall  grey  figure  and  bare  scarlet 
head — about  five  feet  from  the  ground — are  frequent  ornaments  of  the  landscape.  A 
favourite  site  for  its  nest,  which  is  like  a Swan’s,  is  an  islet  in  a pool.  This  Crane  has  a 
very  loud  trumpeting  call,  audible  for  a couple  of  miles. 

Another  giant  bird,  belonging  to  the  similar-looking  but  very  distinct  family  of  the 
Storks,  is  the  Adjutant 
Stork,  a carrion-eater  with 
bald  head  and  neck,  which 
soars  high  like  the  Vultures, 
and  drives  them  from  their 
prey,  even  the  King  Vulture 
giving  way  to  it.  It  used  to 
visit  even  Calcutta  during 
the  rainy  season  in  numbers, 
but  improvements  in  sani- 
tation have  banished  it.  Its 
b r e e d i n g-haunts  are  in 
Burma,  where  it  nests  on 
trees  along  with  Pelicans. 

The  European  White  and 
Black  Storks  visit  India  in 
winter,  but  the  ordinary 
resident  Storks  are  the 
White-necked,  like  a small 
Black  Stork  with  a white 
neck,  and  the  Shell-eating 
Stork,  which  feeds  on  fresh- 
water shellfish,  and  is  like  a 
small  shorter  - billed,  dirty- 


THE  ASSAM  PEACOCK-PHEASANT. 

The  brilliant  blue  and  green  eye-spots  on  their  background  ot  speckled  grey  cause 
this  bird  to  be  much  admired. 
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looking  White  Stork.  The  breast- 
cuts  of  these  two  birds  form  a good 
substitute  for  beefsteak,  often  hard 
to  get  in  India  away  from  big  towns, 
whence  the  name  “ Beefsteak-birds  ” 
often  given  to  them. 

Of  Ibises, the  Glossy  Ibis  breeds 
in  the  country  locally,  and  there 
are  two  characteristic  larger  Indian 
Ibises,  the  White,  closely  allied  to 
the  Sacred  Ibis  of  Africa,  and  the 
Black,  or  King  Ibis,  which  is  a 
dark-brown  and  green  bird,  with  a 
bald  black  head  with  a red  patch 
on  top.  This  is  a land-feeder,  not  a 
wader,  and  a very  useful  insect- 
destroyer.  In  Burma  it  is  replaced, 
like  the  Peacock,  by  an  allied  species 
— the  Burmese  Black  Ibis — having 
no  red  patch  on  the  crown,  but  a 
bare  bluish-white  collar  round  the 
throat.  The  Spoonbill  is  also  a well- 
known  breeding-bird  in  India,  and 
is  called  the  Spoon  Ibis  by  natives. 
Herein  they  show  discrimination,  for 
Spoonbills  really  are  a sort  of  Ibis, 
but  the  bird  called  Pelican  Ibis  in 
the  older  books  on  Indian  birds  is 
really  a bald-faced  Stork  with  the 
bill  slightly  curved  down  at  the 
tip ; it  is  black  and  white,  with 
some  beautiful  crimson  feathers 
on  the  wings,  which  give  it 
the  more  appropriate  modern  name  of  Painted  Stork. 

Herons,  however,  are  far  the  most  generally  conspicuous  and  widely-spread  of  Indian 
wading-birds,  and  nearly  all  are  resident,  though  the  Bittern  is  a winter  visitor.  Our 
Heron  is  resident,  but  not  generally  in  evidence,  the  Common  Heron  of  India  being  the 
Pond-heron  or  Paddy-bird,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  Squacco  Heron  of  our  British  list, 
and  like  that  species,  quite  a small  bird  for  a Heron.  In  winter  plumage  it  is  brown  above, 
and  very  easily  passed  over,  but  if  it  sees  one’s  eve  on  it  it  rises,  displaying  a pair  of  snowy 
wings  in  a surprising  manner.  It  is  as  widely-spread  as  the  Moorhen  in  our  country, 
frequenting  even  little  ponds  in  gardens.  Very  common  also  is  the  Eastern  race  of  the  Buff- 
backed  Heron,  which  is  conspicuous  owing  to  its  colour,  and  follows  tame  buffaloes  and  cattle 
to  feed  on  their  parasites  and  on  the  insects  they  disturb.  It  is  quite  the  landscape  bird 
of  India.  The  Great  and  Lesser  Egrets  are  also  well  known,  and  the  latter  has  of  late 
years  been  domesticated  by  natives  for  the  sake  of  its  plumes.  The  Purple  Heron  is  also 
represented  by  a subspecies,  and  the  Night  Heron  is  found,  but  is  local. 

The  Little  Bittern  haunts  the  marshes  and  has  a bright-coloured  relative  in  the  Chestnut 


BULWER’S  PHEASANT. 

This  extraordinary  species,  in  which  the  male  is  dark  blue  and  crimson  with 
a snow-white  tail,  comes  into  British  territory  in  Borneo. 
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Bittern,  which  is  rather  larger,  as  are  the  Little  Green  Bittern  and  the  Black  Bittern. 
Along  the  coast  the  two  Reef-herons,  which  are  usually  slate-coloured,  but  often  produce 
a white  variety,  are  common,  and  much  more  lively  than  Herons  usually  are,  taking  the 
place  to  some  extent  of  the  Gulls. 

Another  peculiar  coast-bird,  found  over  the  shores  of  the  Oriental  seas  generally,  is 
the  Crab-Plover,  a black-and-white  bird  about  the  size  of  our  Stone-Curlew,  with  a 
powerful  crow-like  beak,  which  feeds  on  crabs,  and  has  the  extraordinary  habit  of  laying 
one  white  egg  in  a burrow  in  the  sand.  Waders  of  the  Plover  and  Sandpiper  tribe  are  very 
numerous,  mostly  as  winter  visitors,  but  one  of  the  resident  Plovers  is  a very  characteristic 
Indian  bird,  found  all  over  the  country  ; while  a subspecies  represents  it  in  Burma.  This 
is  the  Indian  Lapwing,  commonly  called  “ Did-he-do-it  ” from  its  cry,  which  compares 
with  our  Lapwing  much  as  the  House-Mynah  does  with  the  Starling,  both  in  colour  and 
character,  being  larger,  less  sociable,  brown-backed  and  yellow-legged.  It  is  a great 
nuisance  to  sportsmen  by  alarming  game  ; in  fact,  this  and  the  Brahminy  Duck  or  Ruddy 
Sheldrake  are  the  leading  spoil-sports  of  the  East. 

I have  already  said  something  of  the  migratory  wildfowl,  but  I ought  to  mention  that 
the  commonest  Goose  is  not  the  Greylag  but  the  pale  silver-grey  Bar-headed  Goose,  which 
breeds  in  Tibet. 

There  are  only  a few  resident  Indian  wildfowl,  and  those  mostly  tree-breeders,  like 
tropical  wildfowl  generally.  Best  known  are  the  Whistling-teal,  a plain  brown  and  grey 
bird  about  the  size  of  a Wigeon,  but  higher  on  the  legs,  and  the  charming  little  Cotton- 
teal,  a very  aquatic  species  even  smaller  than  our  Teal,  and  with  a colouring  very  like 
the  Lapwing’s  in  the  case  of  the  males,  the  female  being  mostly  brown. 

Among  the  numerous  Rails  may  be  mentioned  our  Moorhen  and  Coot,  but  they  are  not 
so  well  known  as  the  White-breasted  Waterhen,  a semi-aquatic  bird  with  a coloration 
much  like  the 
Guillemot’s  in 
winter.  The  beau- 
tiful large  Blue 
Moorhen  or 
Porphyrio  is 
also  a well-known 
and  semi-aquatic 
species,  often 
exported  alive. 

The  common 
Cormorant  of  In- 
dia is  the  Indian 
Dwarf  Cormor- 
ant, a small  coal- 
black  species 
about  as  big  as 
a Wood-pigeon, 
which  is  to  be 
seen  everywhere. 

It  breeds  on  trees, 
often  along  with 
the  curious 


Photo  by]  [IF.  P.  Dando,  F.Z.S. 

HEN  GOLDEN  PHEASANT. 

The  Golden  Pheasant  does  not  occur  in  British  territory  in  the  East,  but  is  sometimes  found  at  large 
in  this  country.  It  flies  low  and  dodges,  and  will  not  show  sport.  In  the  photo  this  cannot  be  known 
from  the  hen  of  the  Amherst,  which  just  comes  into  British  territory  on  the  Indo-Chinese  frontier. 
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Snake-bird  or 
Darter,  which  is 
like  a slim  Cor- 
morant with  a 
Heron’s  head  and 
neck.  Pelicans 
are  also  found,  the 
commonest  being 
the  Spotted- 
billed,  a rather 
small  pale  drab 
species  about  as 
big  as  a Goose, 
but  the  big 
Common  Pelican 
and  the  Silver- 
grey  Dalmatian 
Pelican  are  also 
to  be  found  locally. 

The  commonest 
Grebe  is  a sub- 
species of  our 

Dabchick,  but  the  Great  Crested  Grebe  also  breeds  in  the  country.  Of  sea-birds  there  is 
little  to  say,  for  Cormorants  keep  to  the  fresh  water,  Gulls  are  not  common,  Terns  are 
seen  quite  as  much  inland  as  on  the  coast,  and  Petrels  are  little  known,  though  several 
species  occur  in  Indian  seas.  One  Gull,  however,  deserves  notice,  as  it  is  so  common  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Red  Sea,  whence  it  spreads  to  North-west  India  ; this  is  Hempricii’s 
Gull,  a brown-backed,  yellow-legged  edition  of  the  Black-headed  Gull. 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  two  species  of  curious  birds  which  live  neither  on  land 
nor  in  the  water — the  Jacanas,  whose  home  is  on  the  aquatic  plants  with  which  so  much 
of  the  water  in  tropical  countries  is  always  covered.  They  look  rather  like  Rails  with  their 
long  toes,  but  are  really  related  to  the  Plovers.  The  best  known  is  the  lovely  Pheasant- 
tailed Jacana  or  “ Water-pheasant,”  a bird  which,  in  its  summer  plumage,  is  black  and 
white  with  a long  tail  ; as  its  wings  are  also  long  it  is  the  most  Plover-like  of  the  family, 
and  as  they  are  white,  in  its  brown-and-white  Plover-like  winter  plumage  it  presents  the 
same  striking  display  on  rising  as  the  Paddy-bird  does.  The  other,  the  Bronze-winged, 
is  short-winged  and  looks  very  like  a richly-coloured  Moorhen,  especially  as  it  hides  more 
and  does  not  fly  about  so  much. 


Photo  by]  [W.  P.  DanUo , t .Z.S. 

COCK  AMHERST  GOLD  HYBRID  PHEASANT. 

T he  Amherst  and  Gold  Hybrid  does  not  apparently  occur  in  the  truly  wild  state,  but  may  be  found  here 
where  both  species  are  turned  out ; in  fact,  through  much  crossing  in  captivity,  most  Amherst  Pheasants 
nowadays  have  a touch  of  Gold  blood. 


II. — Africa. 

Africa  is  the  chief  winter  home,  as  my  readers  will  have  seen,  of  a great  number — indeed, 
most — of  our  familiar  migratory  birds,  many  of  which  even  go  down  to  the  Cape.  But 
as  in  the  East,  the  most  conspicuous  and  important  birds  of  the  country  are  the  native 
residents,  and  many  of  these  are  the  same  as  in  the  Indian  region,  or,  at  any  rate, 
represented  by  very  similar  subspecies.  Especially  noticeable  among  these  are  the  Green 
Bee-eater,  Indian  House-Swift,  Pied  Kingfisher,  Drongo-shrike,  Ring-necked 
Parrakeet,  and  White-necked  Stork.  Some  of  these,  the  Bee-eater  and  Kingfisher, 
will  be  seen  in  Egypt,  as  also  will  the  Hoopoe  ; but  the  Hoopoe  may  also  be  found,  with  a 
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slightly  different  wing-pattern,  in  South  Africa.  The  Flamingo  and  Common  Pelican  are 
more  familiar  in  Egypt  than  in  India. 

Lower  Egypt  has  a great  predominance  of  European  birds,  and  the  Hooded  Crow  is 
a familiar  town  scavenger  there  ; indeed,  this  Crow  extends  east  to  India,  and  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  represented  by  a very  handsome  subspecies,  the  Chaplain  Crow,  wherein 
the  usual  grey  in  the  plumage  is  replaced  by  white,  so  that  the  bird  looks  as  if  he  wore  a 
surplice. 

The  common  White-necked  Crow  of  the  real  African  region,  which,  as  stated  in  the 
beginning  of  this  section,  only  begins  south  of  the  Sahara,  is  also  a black-and-white  bird,, 
but  the  white  on  the  upper  parts  is  confined  to  a collar.  It  is  a very  handsome  and 
interesting  species,  with  a great  talent  for  mimicry,  but  it  is  not  so  much  inclined  to  take  b> 
town  life  as  the  Asiatic  Crows,  and  I found,  when  in  Zanzibar  in  1892,  that  the  Indian 
House-crow  had  been  introduced  there  to  act  as  a scavenger,  and  seemed  quite  at  home, 
though  not  so  bold  and  impertinent  as  I found  it  in  its  native  land  later  on.  No  birds, 
in  fact,  seem  to  be  so  often  bold  and  familiar  with  man  in  the  wild  state  as  are  many 
of  the  species  of  the  Oriental  region,  though  this  may  be  due  to  the  non-destructiveness  of 
the  Oriental  to  some  extent  as  well  as  to  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  birds,  which  arc  very 
full  of  character.  The  characteristic  large  Crow  of  Africa  is  the  Great-billed  Raven,  a 
species  as  big  as  our  Raven,  with  a bill  as  deep  as  a Puffin’s  and  a white  neck-patch.  It 
soars  a great  deal  like  a Vulture,  and  is  a useful  scavenger,  besides  ridding  cattle  of  their 
parasites.  Old,  experienced  beasts  know  their  benefactor  quite  well,  and  the  bird  has  only 
to  give  a sign  to  make  the  bullock  he  down,  when,  after  caressing  his  four-footed  friend, 
the  Raven  proceeds  to  extract  the  ticks  from  its  ears  in  a most  scientific  way.  Similarly 
I have  seen  in  the  Calcutta  Zoo  a House-crow  clearing  out  and  eating  the  gummy  secretion 
from  the  face-glands  of  a Sambhar  stag  ; the  bird  was  conveniently  perched  on  the  railing 
of  the  enclosure,  and  when  it  wanted  the  stag  to  turn  his  head  the  beast  at  once  understood 


GREY  PEACOCK-PHEASANT,  MALE  (dssam). 

A very  typical  photo  of  this  beautiful  species,  one  of  a group  which  forms  a link  between  the  Peafowl  and 
the  Pheasants.  The  hen  has  only  dull  spots  and  is  much  smaller. 


the  gentle  peck 


he  received  from 
his  attendant. 

T he  o n 1 v 
Magpie  in  Africa 
south  of  the 
Sahara  is  the 
P 1 a p e c oi- 
Black  Magpie 
of  the  west 
coast,  a familiai- 
scavenger  in 
native  towns, 
and  remarkable 
for  the  fact  that 
the  female  is 
handsomer  than 
the  male,  for 
she  has  a bright 


rose-pmk  beak, 
while  his  is 
black.  There 
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is,  however,  a long-tailed  Magpie-Shrike  in  Africa  which  goes  about  in  companies, 
but  it  is  much  smaller  than  the  real  Magpie,  and  does  not  show  so  much  white  in  the 
plumage. 

Except  the  extraordinary  bald-headed  brown  “ Bare-headed  Crow  ” of  West  Africa, 
which  is  shaped  more  like  a Jay,  Africa  has  no  birds  of  the  Jay  type,  but  Rollers  are  common 
there,  and  called  Blue  Jays  by  Europeans,  just  as  in  India.  The  most  noticeable  is  the  Long- 
tailed Roller,  which  has  the  wings  banded  with  blue  and  purple  as  in  the  Indian  species, 
but  is  generally  brighter  in  colour,  with  a lovely  mauve-pink  breast,  and  has  long  streaming 

outside  tail-feathers.  This  is  a lively, 
pugnacious  bird,  often  attacking  Hawks 
and  Crows,  and  was  the  especial  favourite 
of  Moselikatze,  the  “ Lion  of  Zululand,” 
who  reserved  its  feathers  as  his  royal 
decoration,  whence  it  is  often  called 
“ Moselikatze’s  bird.”  It  is  noticeable  that 
even  when  a Roller  is  lively  in  its  habits,  these 
are  still  very  different  from  those  of  Jays. 

Africa  is  very  rich  in  Starlings,  but 
they  are  not  so  generally  conspicuous  as 
are  the  various  Mynahs  in  India.  In  a 
couple  of  months  on  the  east  coast,  at 
Zanzibar  and  Mombasa,  I never  saw  a 
Starling  of  any  sort.  The  African  Starlings 
are  rather  Thrush-like,  but  are  remarkable 
in  most  cases  for  the  gloss  of  their  plumage  ; 
they  are  not  spotted-  in  fact,  our  Starling 
is  the  only  spotted  kind — but  they  are  so 
sleek  and  brilliant  that  they  look  as  if  cast 
in  metal  and  polished,  while  their  yellow 
eyes  gleam  like  gems.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  with  a species  often  imported 
here — the  Green  Glossy  Starling — which 
is  about  the  size  of  a Blackbird.  Some 
others,  larger,  have  long  purple  tails  and 
look  much  like  Magpies.  But  the  familiar 
Starlings  at  the  Cape — a good  deal  too 
familiar  for  fruit-growers — are  the  Pied 
Starling,  which  is  merely  bronzy-brown  with  a little  white,  and  the  Red-winged  Starling, 
which  is  a shining  Blackbird-like  species  with  chestnut  primary  quills,  and  curiously  enough, 
a strongly-contrasting  grey  head  in  the  female,  which  looks,  like  the  female  of  the  Piapec,  as 
if  she  ought  to  be  the  male.  Starlings  are  known  at  the  Cape  by  the  Dutch  name  of 
Spreeuw.  These  birds,  of  course,  eat  insects  as  well,  but  the  real  beneficial  insect-destroyer 
is  the  Wattled  Starling,  a bird  which  is  one  of  those  called  Locust-birds,  travelling  and 
nesting  in  large  colonies,  and  working  havoc  on  the  locusts.  Other  “ locust-birds  ” are  the 
two  Pratincoles  on  our  list  and  the  White  Stork,  chiefly  a winter  visitor. 

The  Wattled  Starling  is  smaller  than  the  rest  I have  mentioned,  and  more  like  our  bird  ; 
it  is  plain  light  drab  and  black  in  colour,  but  the  male  has  a bald  yellow  head,  decorated 
with  a black  comb  and  a single  wattle  or  dewlap,  which,  however,  is  developed  in 


Photo  by]  [the  Scholastic  Photo  Co. 

TEMMINCK’S  TRAGOPAN. 

This  lovely  bird,  with  soft  red  plumage  spotted  with  pale  grey, 
and  bare  sky-blue  face,  just  comes  into  our  Eastern  domains  on 
the  Indo-Chinese  frontier. 


Photo  by\  £P7.  P.  Da ndo , b .Z.S, 

RED  JUNGLE-FOWL  ( India  to  Java). 

This,  the  ancestor  of  our  poultry,  is  red  and  black  in  the  male,  brown  in  the  female,  like  so  many  Bantams 
or  like  Brown  Leghorns.  It  is  rather  larger  than  a Bantam,  but  has  the  same  short,  shrill  crow. 


Photos  by] 

HIMALAYAN  rMONAL. 


The  Mona!  is  velvet-black  below,  and  above  brilliant  green, 
blue,  purple,  and  copper,  much  brighter  than  the  Peacock  ; the 
hen  looks  what  she  is — a giant  Parti  idgc. 


[17.  P.  Dando,  F.Z.S. 


CRIMSON  TRAGOPAN  ( Himalayas ). 

This  differs  from  Temminck’s  Tragopan  in  being  spotted  with 
white  and  in  having  the  face  covered  with  black  feathers.  _ 
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comparatively  few  specimens  in  the  flocks,  its 
development,  no  doubt,  depending  upon  age. 

The  female  bird  not  only  has  no  head  decora- 
tions nor  bald  crown,  but  is  simply  clad  in  two 
shades  of  drab,  thus  showing  a sex-difference  very 
much  more  marked  than  is  usual  in  Starlings. 
There  is,  however,  an  equally  remarkable  one  in 
the  lovely  Amethyst  Starling  of  the  West  Coast, 
in  which  the  male  is  metallic  crimson  with  a sunset 
glow  about  it,  and  the  hen  drab  ; this  is  a small 
bird  for  a Starling,  and  a tree-haunting  species,  not 
very  well  known. 

As  in  the  Oriental  region,  the  Thrushes  in 
Africa  are  not  very  noticeable  birds ; in  South 
Africa,  however,  there  are  two  fairly  common 
species,  the  Olivaceous  Thrush,  which  is  drab  with 
a yellow  bill  and  cinnamon  abdomen,  and  the 
Ground-scraper  Thrush,  which  is  very  like  a 
clearly-marked  Song-thrush,  but  with  a broad  black 
border  to  the  buff  under-surface  of  the  wing.  A 
specimen  of  the  former  species  was  recently  ob- 
served in  captivity  to  prey  upon  small  WaxbilLs 
confined  with  it,  devouring  them  all  but  the  head 
and  wings,  so  that  it  had  to  be  removed.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  if  this  Shrike-like  habit  occurs 
in  the  wild  bird  ; in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  Missel- 
thrush  sometimes  preys  on  the  young  of  other 
species,  such  a propensity  is  quite  possible. 

As  in  Asia,  the  small  birds  of  the  Thrush  group  are  more  generally  in  evidence  in  Africa 
everywhere  in  our  possessions  there  may  be  found  some  sort  of  “ Robin  ” allied  to  the  well- 
known  Cape  Robin  or  “ ]an-Fredric.”  This  is  really  more  like  a large  Redstart,  with  white 
eyebrows  instead  of  a white  forehead,  and  no  black  on  the  throat.  Chats  are  also  widely 
spread,  and  one  species  is  well  known  to  the  Boers  at  the  Cape  as  the  “ Schaap-wachter  ” 
(Sheep-watcher.) 

But  most  closely  associated  with  domestic  animals  are  the  Ox-peckers,  drab  birds  with 
red  or  yellow  bills  according  to  the  species,  and  supposed  to  be  allied  to  Starlings.  They 
run  about  over  large  animals  like  Woodpeckers  over  trees,  feeding  on  the  parasites  which 
infest  them.  Their  natural  hosts  are  the  wild  herbivorous  animals,  and  they  are  especial 
friends  of  the  Rhinoceros  ; one  of  the  early  hunters  has  described  how,  when  he  has  shot  these 
beasts  as  they  came  to  drink  at  night,  the  birds  would  remain  with  them  till  morning,  and  not 
leave  till  they  had  made  every  effort  to  awaken  their  dead  patron  from  what  they  supposed 
was  a deep  sleep.  When,  too,  the  very  interesting  film,  “ Paul  Rainey’s  African  Hunt,”  was 
shown  in  London  it  could  be  seen  how,  when  the  Ox-peckers  left  the  rhino’s  back,  the  big 
beast’s  ears  at  once  began  to  twitch  like  those  of  a nervous  horse,  for  the  rhino  is  a short 
sighted  animal,  and  evidently  relies  a great  deal  on  the  vigilance  of  his  little  feathered  friends. 
When  they  are  in  attendance  on  the  tender-skinned  domestic  animals,  however,  the  friendship 
of  the  Ox-peckers  often  proves  disastrous,  for  they  have  developed  a habit  of  “ exceeding  their 
instructions,”  and  peck  away  at  anv  sore  on  the  animal  as  well  as  at  its  parasites,  actually 


Photo  by]  [IK.  P.  Dando,  F.Z.S. 

HIMALAYAN  MONAL. 

The  Monal  is  obviously  a Partridge  in  form,  and  in 
looking  at  the  brilliant  and  crested  male  one  wonders  that 
there  is  not  some  legend  to  the  effect  that  an  envious  deity 
tried  to: surpass  the  Peacock,  and  ran  short  at  the  tail. 
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•eating  it  alive,  so  that  the  services  of  juvenile  negroes  have  to  be  employed  to  keep  them  off. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  none  of  the  domestic  herbivorous  beasts  are  native  to  Africa 
•except  the  donkey,  and  that  wild  donkeys  are  not  liable  to  be  saddle-galled  and  so  offer 
temptation  to  the  birds. 

Babblers  in  Africa  are  common,  but  not  so  varied  in  type  as  in  India,  most  of  them  being 
•of  the  Thrush-like  type  exemplified  in  India  by  the  “ seven  sisters.”  The  Broad-tailfd 
Babbler  of  West  Africa  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  bird,  but  much  darker  in  colour,  with 
■orange  eyes  and  black  bill  and  feet  ; the  eyes,  bill,  and  feet  in  the  familiar  Indian  bird  all  being 
white,  which,  with  its  dust-coloured  plumage,  give  it  a very  anaemic  appearance.  On  the 
opposite  coast  there  is  a very  interesting  Pied  Babbler — white,  with  black  wings  and  tail. 
This  is  drab  in  its  youth,  and  at  first  it  seems  strange  that  a bird  with  such  feeble  powers  of 
flight  as  these  Babblers  have  could  ever  have  safely  developed  such  a striking  coloration 
as  black  and  white.  But  its  protective  coloration  can  hardly  be  of  much  use  to  the  common 
Indian  bird,  for  it  is  never  still  and  never  quiet,  and  depends  to  a great  extent  on  its  sociability 
for  protection.  The  Shikra  Hawk  is  ever  ready  to  attack  it,  but  is  often  hard  put  to  it  to  retain 
its  quarry,  for  once  he  has  got  hold  of  one  of  the  sisterhood  the  other  half-dozen  are  on  him  at 
■once,  using  their  powerful  beaks  and  claws  to  good  purpose,  and  frequently  effecting  a rescue. 

The  reason  why  the  Babbler  group  is  so  much  more  developed  in  the  Oriental  region  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  great  Himalayan  chain,  which  affords  a variety  of  situations  suited 
to  such  feeble-flighted  birds.  The  little  “ Pekin  Robin,”  for  instance,  though  a widely-spread 
bird  in  these  mountains,  is  never  seen  in  the  plains. 

Some  Bulbuls  are  widely  distributed  in  Africa  as  in  India,  but  never  develop  the  red 
•under-tail  patch,  this  patch  being  yellow  in  such  species  as  possess  it.  They  are  familiar 


.Photo  by  Billington] 


[ Queensland . 


GREAT  INDIAN  BUSTARDS, 

-Although  no  Bustards  are  found  in  the  intermediate  regions,  the  Great  Indian  Bustard  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Australia. 
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garden  birds,  and  one  of  them  once  got  on  to  the  British  list  as  the  “ Gold-vented  Thrush,”' 
having  been  shot  in  Ireland  many  years  ago — at  least,  so  it  was  supposed.  No  doubt  it  was 
an  escaped  cage-bird,  for  though  Bulbuls  have  never  been  very  freely  imported,  one  can  never 
tell  what  birds  may  have  been  brought  over  -a  Toucan  was  found  dead  in  Oxfordshire  as  long- 
ago  as  Stuart  times. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Bulbul  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  a warm  region  which  is 
a sort  of  natural  aviary  of  birds  of  African  and  oriental  types,  is  very  similar  to  these  common 
African  vellow-vented  species  ; it  also  inhabits  Arabia,  and,  as  Bulbul  means  Nightingale 
in  Arabic  as  well  as  Persian,  it  is  hereabouts,  no  doubt,  that  the  transference  of  the  Nightingale 
name  to  these  Flycatcher-like  fruit-eaters  began,  for  this  Palestine  Bulbul  has  a song  which 
is  very  like  the  Nightingale’s  and  nearly  as  good,  while  both  are  brown  birds  and  do  not  differ 
much  in  size,  though  their  shape  and  habits  are  decidedly  diverse. 

True  Flycatchers  are 
common  enough  in  Africa, 
but  do  not  specially  attract 
attention  ; it  is  different  with 
the  Shrikes,  which  are  pre- 
sent in  great  numbers  and 
variety.  I have  already 
mentioned  a Magpie  - like 
species,  and  another  very 
well-known  form  is  the  Puff- 
backed  Shrike,  which  is. 
coloured  just  like  the  House- 
martin.  Then  there  is  the 
Helmet  - shrike,  which  is 
crested,  and  has  white  plu- 
mage with  black  back,  wings, 
and  tail,  and  goes  about  in 
parties.  Thrush-  or  Babbler- 
like Shrikes  are,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  noticeable 
birds  of  Africa,  and  replace, 
to  a great  extent,  the 
Babblers  of  the  Oriental  region  and  the  Thrushes.  They  keep  a great  deal  to  cover, 
and  some  of  them  are,  to  a large  extent,  ground  birds,  and  fly  comparatively  little.  1 he 
Rufous-winged  Shrikes,  for  instance,  are  found  all  over  Africa,  and  the  species  are  much 
alike,  with  chestnut  wings  and  streaked  black-and-white  heads  ; the  West  African  species  is. 
a good  singer,  and  is  said  by  the  natives  to  become  so  absorbed  in  its  own  music  that  /when 
singing,  it  can  be  taken  with  the  hand.  Then  there  is  a group  of  Bush-shrikes  remarkable  for 
their  very  bright  and  beautiful  colouring  ; most  notable  of  these  are  the  Red-Breasted- 
Shrike,  a black  bird  with  brilliant  crimson  underparts,  and  the  Bacbakiri  Shrike,  which 
is  a familiar  garden  bird  in  South  Africa.  In  form  and  ways  this  is  much  more  like  a I hrush 
than  a Shrike,  and  is  green  in  colour  with  yellow  underparts,  set  off  by  a black  necklace.  It 
feeds  a great  deal  on  the  ground,  an  unusual  habit  for  a green-coloured  bird,  though  found  also 
in  our  Green  Woodpecker. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  with  all  these  unusual,  to  our  eyes,  types  of  Shrikes  present, 
the  type  of  Shrike  to  which  we  are  used  is  absent  in  Africa.  Not  only  do  several  of  our  species. 
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GREAT  BUSTARDS. 


The  Great  Bustard  of  Europe  is  found  in  Asia,  hut  rarely  comes  into  Indian  territory,  and 
then  only  in  the  r.orth-west.  The  male  bird  on  the  right  is  in  display. 
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go  far  to  the  south  in  the  continent  on  migra- 
tion, but  there  are  a number  of  resident  typical 
Shrikes  which  at  once  recall  our  own  in  habits. 
They  are  all,  however,  black-and-white  birds ; 
in  fact,  the  tendency  to  the  development  of  a 
black-and-white  coloration  is  a very  marked 
feature  in  African  bird-life  ; we  have  met  with 
other  instances  of  this  already,  and  there  are 
more  to  follow.  The  best  known  of  these  pied 
typical  Shrikes  is  the  Fiscal  Shrike  of  South 
Africa,  a bird  nearly  as  big  as  the  Great  Grey 
Shrike,  but  much  more  familiar  in  habits.  In 
fact,  it  is  a common  garden  bird  at  the  Cape, 
and  often  a good  deal  too  familiar,  for  it  is  an 
inveterate  murderer  of  caged  Canaries  when  it 
gets  the  chance,  and  even  goldfish  are  not  safe 
from  it.  Its  habit  of  impaling  its  victims  has  given  it  the  name  it  bears,  for  Fiscal  was  the  name 
■of  the  old  Dutch  colonial  magistrates,  and  a more  modern  title  is  Johnny  Hangman. 

One  of  the  African  Robins  curiously  resembles  these  Shrikes  in  its  pied  coloration  and 
general  outline,  and  this  may  be  a real  case  of  mimicry  among  birds,  for  the  weak-billed  Robin 
may  profit  by  being  mistaken  for  its  murderous  model,  and  so  escape  some  persecution. 

As  one  would  expect  in  a continent  where  there  is  so  much  open  grassland,  Larks  and 
Pipits  are  very  common  and  represented  by  many  species  in  Africa.  In  Egypt  may  be  found 
the  largest  and  most  peculiar  of  the  Larks,  the  Giant  Long-billed  Lark,  which  was  once 
classed  as  a species  of  Hoopoe.  It  is  a desert  bird  with  a bill  very  long  for  a Lark’s,  though 
not  to  be  compared  with  a Hoopoe’s  ; its  plumage  is  drab  with  bold  black-and-white  markings 
on  the  wings,  and  it  has  the  easy  flight  of  a Hoopoe.  Curiously  enough,  it  nests  not  on  the 
ground,  but  a little  above  it,  in  a bush.  Another  very  striking  Lark  is  the  beautifully 
variegated  Rufous-winged  Lark  of  South  Africa,  which  has  a curious  way  of  rising  into  the 
air  and  making  a rattling  noise  with  its  wings. 

The  Pipits  are  not  only  numerous  but  very  varied,  and  the  Pipit  type  reaches  its  highest 
■development  in  Africa.  In  the 
south  the  Red-throated  Long- 
claw,  or  “ Cut-throat  Lark,”  is  a 
well-known  bird,  a large  Pipit 
with  an  orange-red  throat,  black 
necklace,  and  yellow  breast ; while 
there  is  another  species  with  the 
throat  as  well  as  the  breast  yellow, 
and  a third  in  which  both  these 
parts  are  pink.  Of  the  ordinary 
size  of  Pipits,  but  far  more  beau- 
tiful in  colouring,  is  the  lovely 
Golden  Pipit  of  East  Africa, 
which  is  far  more  yellow  than  the 
yellowest  of  the  Wagtails,  since  not 
only  its  underparts  but  most  of  its 
wings  and  tail  are  yellow.  The 


COMMON  CRANE  ( Europe  and  Asia) 

The  Common  Crane,  or  “ Cooking  ” as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  comes  to  India 
in  numbers  in  the  winter  and  does  much  harm  to  crops. 
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MALE  BLACK-BELLIED  SAND-GROUSE  (India). 

This  Sand-grouse,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a Pigeon,  is  a 
common  winter  migiant  to  India. 
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Wagtails  themselves  are  well  represented — one  very  widely-spread  species  is  not  unlike 
our  Pied  Wagtail,  but  with  less  white  about  the  head  and  more  distinctly  marked  altogether ; 
while  there  is  a plainly-coloured  species  at  the  Cape,  drab  and  white  like  the  young  of  the 
pied  species  here,  which  is  the  most  familiar  of  all  Wagtails,  not  only  haunting  gardens,  but 
coming  freely  into  verandahs 
on  its  hunt  for  flies  ; it  is 
well  known  as  “ Ouickstertje  ” 
to  the  Boers. 

Tits  are  to  be  found  in 
Africa,  but,  although  there 
is  one  species  very  like  our 
Coal-tit,  many  are  black-and- 
white  birds,  but  with  the 
white  not  occurring  on  the 
head  as  one  expects  it  to  do 
in  a Tit.  The  White- winged 
Tit,  for  instance,  is  black 
with  white  patches  on  the 
wings,  thus  imitating  the 
colouring  of  the  Black 
Guillemot,  though  there  is 
nothing  in  common  between 
the  habitat ) of  a Guillemot 
and  a Tomtit. 

But  more  familiar  than 
Tits,  in  the  African  as  in  the 
Oriental  region,  are  the 
honey-sucking  Sunbirds,  which 
in  many  cases  are  well  known 
in  gardens.  One  common 
species  at  the  Cape  is  the 
Double-collared  Sunbird, 
a lovely  little  metallic-green 
bird  with  a scarlet  and  blue 
band  across  the  breast,  and 
it  has  a bigger  ally  in  the 
Greater  Double-collared 
species,  which  is  larger  with 
a more  pronounced  breast- 
band.  On  the  East  Coast 
the  Scarlet-chested  Sunbird, 
velvet-black  with  a scarlet 
breast  and  metallic-g’  en  cap,  is 
Malachite  Sunbird  of  the  Cape, 
tail  and  plumage  of  shining  green, 
snows  on  Mount  Kilimanjaro,  for  the 
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INDIAN  CATTLE-EGRET. 


This  beautiful  bird,  bufl  and  white  in  summer  and  white  only  in  winter,  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  Indian  species  as  a landscape  ornament,  accompanying  cattle  in  the  pastures. 


common  ; but  most  striking  of  all  is  the  splendid 
a bird  as  big  as  a good-sized  Canary,  with  a long 
A closely-related  species  ranges  right  up  to  the 
African  mountains  do  not  support  distinct  types 


of  animal  life  as  do  those  of 
species  found  in  the  hot  plains. 


Asia,  but  are  inhabited  by  creatures  closely  related  to  the 
The  hens  of  all  these  Sunbirds  are  plain,  inconspicuous  birds, 
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and  there  is  a South  African  honey-sucking  bird  which  is  plain  brown  in  both  sexes,  with  a 
yellow  patch  under  its  tail  as  in  some  Bulbuls,  and  owes  its  conspicuousness  to  the  length 
of  the  said  tail.  This  is  the  Cape  Long-tailed  Sugar-bird,  which,  about  the  size  of  a Sky- 
lark, has  a tail  eighteen  inches  long  in  the  cock,  and  unusually  long  even  in  the  hen.  It  goes 
about  in  parties,  unlike  the  true  Sunbirds,  which  are  generally  unsociable,  and  is  considered  to 
be  related  to  the  comparatively  large  and  plain-coloured  Honey-eaters  of  the  Australian  region. 

The  true  Sunbirds  build  hanging  nests  like  those  of  the  Oriental  species,  and  some  species 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Cape  even  breed  in  the  winter,  so  that  their  pensile  homes  may  be 
seen  suspended  over  the  snow. 


A numerous  group  in  Africa 
are  the  little  White-eyes,  which 
look  very  like  Willow-wrens,  but 
have  a white  ring  round  the  eye, 
and  are  far  more  sociable  than 
Warblers  and  more  addicted  to 
fruit-eating  than  most  of  these. 
White-eyes  are  also  found  in 
India,  but  are  few  in  species  and 
far  less  conspicuous  ; they  build 
open  nests  in  trees. 

Finches  are  common  enough 
in  Africa,  but,  though  numerous 
in  species,  are  not  varied  in  type, 
for  they  are  nearly  all  species  of 
Serins  and  of  Sparrows,  with  a 
certain  number  of  Buntings. 
Many  of  the  Serins  sing  very 
well,  as  one  would  expect  from 
their  relationship  to  the  Canary, 
and,  in  fact,  the  Cape  Dutch 
know  them  as  Canaries,  and  call 
their  enemy,  the  Fiskal  Shrike,  the 
“ Kanari-byter.”  The  Sparrows 
seem  to  have  their  metropolis 
in  Africa,  and  two  species  have 
adopted  the  House  - sparrow’s 
habits : Swainson’s  Sparrow, 
which  has  a wide  distribution  and  is  plainly  coloured,  very  like  the  hen  of  our  House-sparrow, 
and  the  Cape  Sparrow  or  Crescent  Sparrow,  which  is  a much  more  handsomely  coloured 
bird  than  the  House-sparrow,  the  black,  white,  and  chestnut  being  so  massed  in  the  male 
as  to  give  almost  a tortoiseshell  effect.  The  Spanish  Sparrow  of  North  Africa,  which,  though 
very  much  more  like  our  Sparrow  in  pattern,  is  a “ wild  ” tree-frequenting  species,  invades 
the  Soudan  in  huge  flocks  in  winter,  and  does  an  enormous  amount  of  damage  to  crops.  Like 
the  Pipits,  the  Sparrows  evolve  brilliant  colouring  in  Africa  ; the  cock  of  the  Yellow  Sparrow 
is  coloured  like  a cock  Yellowhammer  without  the  streaks,  and  that  of  the  Golden  Sparrow 
is  nearly  all  yellow  and  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a tame  Canary,  for  both  of  these  gaily- 
coloured  species  are  smaller  than  the  House-sparrow.  The  hens  in  both  cases  are  plain  birds, 
for  the  hen  of  our  Tree-sparrow  is  the  only  hen  sparrow  which  puts  on  masculine  attire,  and 
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CRESTED  PELICAN. 

The  Crested  Pelican,  distinguished  by  its  silvery-  instead  of  pinkish-white  plumage, 
white  eyes,  grey  feet,  and  orange  pouch,  is  found  in  India  in  the  North-west. 
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SMALLER  INDIAN  TREE  DUCKS. 

This  little  Duck,  modestly  plumaged  in  dun,  slate,  and  chestnut,  is  resident  in  India,  very  common,  and.  very  hostile  to  Ducks 
of  other  species.  It  builds  in  trees,  and  has  a whistling  note. 
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ANDAMAN  TEAL. 


The  peculiar  Teal  of  the  Andaman  Islands  is  still  undergoing  evolution.  Forty  years  ago  it  had  no  more  white  on  the  face  than 
the  bird  figured  ; now  it  normally  becomes  white  nearly  all  over  the  head. 
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thus  the  species  may  claim 
to  be  the  most  highly 
evolved  of  the  Sparrows, 
if  equality  of  the  sexes  in 
decoration  goes  for  any 
thing.  It  has  also  got 
farther  away  than  any 
other  of  the  Sparrows  from 
the  primitive  habit  of 
building  among  the  boughs, 
since  it  almost  always 
nests  in  a hole.  The 
Sparrows  form  a natural 
link  between  the  true 
Finches  and  the  Weaver- 
finches,  which  latter  they 
resemble  in  their  short 
wings,  domed  nests,  harsh 
notes,  and  quarrelsome 
sociability;  in  fact,  the}’ 
render  it  doubtful  whether 
the  Weavers  ought  not  to 
be  classed  scientifically,  as  well  as  popularly,  as  simply  a sub-group  of  the  Finches. 

Weavers  are  the  dominant  small  birds  of  Africa,  very  lively,  numerous,  and  conspicuous 
everywhere,  while,  as  the  males  are  generally  showy  birds  with  a good  deal  of  yellow  about 
them — African  birds  run  to  yellow  a great  deal— they  are  very  ornamental,  although  it  must 
be  admitted  that  their  harsh,  grating  songs  are  not  attractive  to  the  ear.  The  familiar  kinds 
are  all  colonial  breeders,  and  build  the  wonderful  woven  nests  which  are  the  last  word  in  bird 
architecture  ; they  are  not  unconsciously  made  objects  of  beauty  like  so  many  nests,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  demand  real  skill  for  their  construction,  for  weaving  is  a much  more  scientific 
operation  than  mere  packing  or  felting.  The  birds — at  any  rate  the  males — have  a real  passion 
for  the  work,  and  for  this  reason  make  some  of  the  best  of  aviary  birds,  and  are  most  amusing 
to  watch.  A Weaver  aviary  is,  however,  a very  “ rough  house  ” for  any  birds  other  than  the 
weaving  fraternity  themselves,  or  their  equals  in  strength,  and  not  at  all  a happy  home  for 
Canaries,  Linnets,  and  other  weak-billed  birds.  Many  of  these  large  typical,  more  or  less 
yellow  Weavers  frequent  native  towns,  such  as  the  Rufous-necked  or  Atlas  Weaver  of 
the  West  Coast,  which  is  not  infrequently  imported  here.  This  has  a black  head  and  chestnut 
neck,  but  the  beautiful  Bojer’s  Weaver  of  the  opposite  side  of  Africa  is  yellow  with  an 
orange  head,  and  looks  like  a big  brilliant  Canary.  This  has  never  been  imported  ; in  fact, 
on  the  whole,  Weavers  are  not  very  popular  with  our  fanciers,  except  the  little  Red-billed 
Weaver,  which  is  the  most  widely-distributed  and  numerous  of  all,  going  in  cloud-like  flocks 
and  consuming  vast  amounts  of  grain.  This  has  no  bright  yellow  in  the  plumage,  but  shows 
a good  deal  of  pink  ; it  seems  not  to  be  so  familiar  with  man  as  some  of  the  other  Weavers. 
Its  nest  is  comparable  for  skilful  construction  with  that  of  the  Harvest  Mouse,  but  cannot 
pretend  to  rival  the  hanging  homes  built  by  some  of  the  Yellow  Weavers  and  the  Indian  Baya 
Weaver.  How  “ art  captures  the  heart  ” was  well  exemplified  by  the  story  told  by  an  English 
aviarist  who  turned  half  a dozen  pairs  of  different  species  of  Yellow  Weavers  into  his  aviary. 
One  male  bird,  he  says,  did  not  build  at  all ; others  built  one  or  two  nests  each,  but  one 
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FLAMINGOES. 


[ALdersnot. 


Flamingoes  are  common  in  salt  lakes  and  on  flat  coasts  in  India  in  winter,  but  they  do  not 
breed  in  that  country. 
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enthusiast  turned  out  six — and  all  the  hens  mated  with  this  deserving  individual,  though 
polygamy  is  not  normal  with  typical  Weavers  ! 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  in  natural  history  literature  is  the  Social  Weaver,  the 
“ Republican  Grosbeak  ” of  the  old  naturalists,  which  carries  the  usual  Weaver  sociability 
into  tenement-sharing  communism.  It  is  a plain  Sparrow-like  bird,  but  a wonderful  worker, 
the  colony  uniting  to  form  a roof  of  grass,  solid  enough  to  bear  some  hundredweight  in  some 
instances,  and  affording  shelter  for  the  nests  of  the  individual  pairs  which  are  constructed 
separately  beneath  it.  The  affairs  of  the  republic  are,  however,  not  very  happily  conducted, 
for  one  season’s  nests  are  accumulated  on  another’s  till  the  whole  concern  comes  down  at  last 
with  a run,  while  the  citizens  are  so  ill-behaved  that  one  observer  describes  them  as  constantly 
dropping  out  in  couples  with  a whack,  locked  together  and  fighting  like  bull-dogs  ! 

The  highly  social  and  architectural  Weavers  grade  off  on  one  side  into  species  which  con- 
struct roughlv-made  Sparrow-like  nests  and  on  the  other  into  the  Bishop-birds  and  Wiiydahs, 
which  are  not  in  the  first  rank  as  nest-builders — their  wives  do  the  nest-building,  while  the 
husbands  swagger  around  in  gorgeous  nuptial  attire,  and  practise  polygamy.  The  Bishops 
are  brilliantly  clad  in  black  and  scarlet  or  black  and  yellow,  while  the  speciality  of  the  Whydahs 
is  an  extravagantly  long  tail  and  a plumage  which  is  mostly  black — “ Widows  ” seems  really 
their  original  name,  and  “ Whydah  ” to  be  given  to  them  by  association  with  the  place  so 
called.  The  most  widely-distributed  and  frequently  exported  is  the  pretty  little  black  and 
white  red-billed  Pintailed  Whydah,  a lively,  vicious  little  fellow  of  the  size  of  a Redpoll 
and  with  a streaky-brown  mate,  but  the  most  striking  is  the  Giant  Whydah  or  “ Sakabulia  ” 
of  South  Africa,  a species  locally  very  common  and  as  large  as  a Lark  ; it  has  a very  butterfly- 
like flight,  and  the  black  male  in  nuptial  dress  has  a huge  bunch  of  a tail  over  a foot  long, 
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FLAMINGOES. 


[. Melbourne . 


One  very  imaginative  Indian  native  name  for  the  Flamingo  is  “ Sea-parrot.”  The  birds  shown  appear  to  be  in  an  Australian  Zoo  ; 

curiously  enough,  no  Flamingo  is  found  wild  in  Australia. 
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which  often  gets  so  wet  with  rain  or  dew  that  its  owner  is  captured  by  hand  by  the  natives. 
The  cumbersome  tail  also  hinders  his  evolutions  in  the  air,  so  that  a short-tailed  Whydah 
with  the  same  colouring  and  general  habits  bullies  him  unmercifully.  The  hens  of  these  black 
Whydahs — and  the  males  in  undress — have  a plain  Lark-like  plumage,  and  construct  well- 
hidden  nests  in  the  grass,  while  the  male  watches  over  them  from  a high  perch  and  warns 
them  against  danger.  Jackson’s  Whydah  of  East  Africa  is  a recently  discovered  species 
of  this  black  group,  with  a tail  like  a bantam-cock’s  and  a habit  of  clearing  a space  in  the 
grass  round  a sapling,  and  then  executing  a sort  of  “ dance  round  the  Maypole.” 

The  little  Combassou,  which  merely  turns  a steely-blue-black  in  the  breeding-season,  but 
is  also  polygamous,  connects  the  Whydahs  with  the  little  Mannikins  and  Waxbills,  the 
last  of  which  are  such  dainty,  pretty  little  things  that,  as  Sir  Harry  Johnstone  says,  they  look 
like  the  pets  of  a race  of  Lilliputians.  Many  are  well-known  in  the  bird-trade,  but  the  most 

widely  distributed  and 
familiar  as  wild  birds  are  the 
lovely  little  blue-and-fawn 
Cordon-bleu  and  the  St. 
Helena  Wax  bill  or 
Pheasant-finch,  which  looks 
like  a long-tailed  Wren  with 
a red  Finch-bill ; it  is  called 
“ Rooibeckie  ” by  the  Dutch, 
and  only  inhabits  St.  Helena 
as  an  introduced  bird, 
though  formerly  exported 
largely  from  that  island. 
Waxbills  and  Mannikins  are 
affectionately  sociable,  not 
rough  and  quarrelsome  like 
the  larger  Weaver- finches, 
but  they  only  build  Sparrow- 
like nests. 

Curiously  enough,  an 
Asiatic  Finch  of  the  Mannikin 
group — the  Mannikins  are  a 
group  of  the  Weaver-finches  allied  to  Waxbills,  but  not  so  brightly  coloured  or  delicately  formed 
— is  now  a common  bird  in  East  Africa.  This  is  the  well-known  pink-billed,  lavender-plumaged 
Java-Sparrow,  which  is  not  a near  relative  of  the  House-sparrow,  though,  as  it  is  a very 
big  bird  for  a Mannikin,  it  nearly  equals  it  in  size.  Although  not  naturally  inhabiting  British 
territory,  it  has  been  introduced  there  both  in  South-eastern  Asia  locally  and  in  East  Africa. 
In  Zanzibar  I found  it  the  common  house-haunting  bird  in  1892,  though  it  did  not  invade 
rooms  or  descend  into  the  streets  ; but  in  Mombasa  there  were  only  three  specimens.  Since 
then,  I am  told,  it  has  become  common  on  the  East  Coast  and  is  spreading  up-country. 

Of  other  African  birds  of  the  Passerine  group,  which  includes  all  the  common  “ small 
birds  ” and  song-birds  and  some  larger  ones  like  the  Crows,  there  is  nothing  special  to  say, 
but  much  about  the  various  non-passerine  families. 

The  Honey-guides  are  nearly  confined  to  Africa,  but  have  two  rare  representatives  in 
the  Oriental  region — one  in  the  Himalayas  and  one  in  the  Malayan  region.  They  are  ordinary 
looking  birds,  not  unlike  Finches  or  Warblers,  but  have  pair-toed  feet  like  the  Barbets,  Toucans, 


Photo  by]  HV.  P.  Damio,  F.Z.S. 

COMMON  FLAMINGOES. 

Flamingoes  usually  frequent  sea-shores  and  salt  lakes,  not  having  the  dislike  for  salt  water 
which  is  so  marked  a feature  in  many  water-birds. 


Photo  by] 


[W . P.  Dandot  F.Z.S. 


COMMON  PELICAN. 

In  the  wild  state  the  Common  Pelican,  which  ranges  into  North-west  India,  has  a most  beautiful  blush-rose  tint. 

draw  their  necks  back  like  Herons. 


In  flight  Pelicans 
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and  Woodpeckers,  to  which  they  are  related.  The  Common  Honey-guide  is  a drab  bird 
about  the  size  of  a Skylark,  with  a black  throat  in  the  male,  and  has  long  attracted  attention 
by  its  wonderful  habit  of  leading  men  and  the  Honey-badger  or  Ratel  to  the  nests  of  the  wild 
bees.  It  expects  a commission  in  the  form  of  a bit  of  the  comb,  and  always  gets  it  from  the 
natives,  who  think  that  if  they  defraud  the  bird  it  will  follow  them  up  and  lead  them  to  a spot 
where  danger  in  the  shape  of  a beast  of  prey  or  poisonous  snake  awaits  them.  At  the  same 
time,  they  say  you  must  not  pay  the  feathered  commission-agent  too  well,  or  it  will  not  go 

on  and  show  you  another  nest,  as  it  will 
do  if  only  enough  comb  be  given  to  whet 
its  appetite.  How  it  squares  matters 
with  its  four-footed  ally,  the  Ratel, 
appears  not  to  be  known,  but  it  evi- 
dently gets  its  pickings  somehow.  This 
is  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the 
acting  in  concert  with  others,  either  of 
their  own  species  or  one  of  a quite 
different  group  of  animals,  which  is  the 
most  outstanding  feature  of  African 
bird-life — for  in  no  other  region  do  we 
find  so  many  instances  of  this.  And  as 
if  the  honey-guiding  instinct  were  not 
remarkable  enough,  we  find  that  the 
Honey-guides  are  parasitic,  and  that 
they  patronise  their  own  relatives,  the 
Barbets.  They  associate  with  their 
voung  after  these  are  reared,  however, 
and,  no  doubt,  teach  them  their  trade, 
for  of  a group  of  old  and  young  it 
was  noted  that  only  one  old  bird  would 
undertake  guiding.  The  Asiatic  Honey- 
guides  are  not  known  to  guide  to  honey 
or  to  be  parasitic,  but  they  are  so  rare 
that  they  are  probably  dying  out  in 
Asia,  and,  perhaps,  have  lost  the 
guiding  instinct  or  have  never  developed 
it,  though  they  have  the  family  habit  of 
feeding  on  the  stinging  hymenopterous 
insects.  There  is  a wide  - spread 
tendency  for  African  forms  of  life 
to  die  out  in  Asia;  fossils  show  that  an  ostrich,  a chimpanzee,  hippopotami,  and  antelopes 
of  African  types  once  inhabited  India,  and,  although  antelopes  and  Weaver-birds  are 
common  in  India  yet,  they  are  all  of  a very  few  species.  Indeed,  the  Great-billed 
Weaver  of  India,  which  most  resembles  the  large  yellow  African  Weavers,  is  so  rare  that 


Photo  oy]  [W.  S.  Bemdge,  F.Z.S. 

AFRICAN  GREY  PARROT  (W.  and  Central  Africa). 

As  this  Parrot  is  simply  grey  with  black  bill  and  quills,  the  photograph 
reproduces  all  its  colours  except  the  scarlet  tail 


less  than  two  dozen  specimens  have  ever  been  seen,  and  of  these  five  turned  up  at  Messrs. 
Gamage’s  while  this  part  of  the  present  work  was  being  written,  in  a consignment  of  Indian 
birds. 

The  African  Barbets  resemble  the  Indian  ones  in  their  general  habits,  but  their  main 
colours  are  black,  white,  and  yellow,  and,  though  they  usually  show  red,  they  never  display 


St.  Helena  Waxbills  {Africa). 

Although  always  called  St.  Helena  Waxbills,  these  little  birds  are  really  widely  distributed  over  Africa, 
and  are  only  introduced  birds  in  St.  Helena. 


Indigo  Finches  {Canada). 

The  female  Indigo  Finch  is  brown,  as  is  the  male  in  winter.  This  is  chiefly  a bird  of  Southern  North  America, 

but  ranges  north  into  British  territory.  . 
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green  or  blue  like  the  Oriental  kinds.  The  best-known  is  the  Tinker,  a little  fellow  hardly 
as  big  as  a Blue  Tit,  which  has  his  name  from  his  clinking  note. 

Woodpeckers  are  common  enough  in  Africa,  but  call  for  no  special  remark,  except  the 
curious  brown  Ground-woodpecker  of  South  Africa,  which  is  not  a tree-bird,  but  goes  about 
feeding  on  the  ground,  and  bores  its  nest-hole  into  banks.  Unlike  most  other  Woodpeckers, 
it  is  sociable,  another  instance  of  the  marked  tendency  among  African  birds  to  seek  company. 
This  bird  is  about  as  big  as  our  Green  Woodpecker. 

Toucans,  as  I have  said,  are  not  African  birds,  but  the  Hornbills,  which  so  curiously 
resemble  them,  though  of  a quite  different  group,  have  their  headquarters  there,  and  vary 
much  more  in  type  than  the 
Asiatic  Hornbills  do,  for,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  tree- 
haunting,  fruit-eating  Horn- 
bills, whose  short  legs  give 
them  such  a top  - heavy 
appearance,  there  are  two 
large,  black,  long-legged, 
carnivorous  Ground-horn- 
bills — the  Abyssinian, 
which  just  comes  into  our 
Empire  in  the  north,  and  the 
better-known  Cape  Ground- 
hornbill  or  “ Bromvogel.” 

These  birds  are  great 
destroyers  of  vermin,  and 
are  among  the  few  birds 
which  have  large  wings  and 
yet  possess  very  poor  powers 
of  flight — they  are  some- 
times run  down  by  relays  of 
native  runners.  This  is  when 
one  is  wanted  as  a sacrifice 
" to  bring  rain,”  for,  in 
the  ordinary  way,  the 
natives  very  wisely  leave 
them  alone. 

Among  the  Tree-horn- 
bills,  a small  Magpie-sized, 
brown-and- white  species  very  common  in  the  south,  the  Red-billed  Hornbill,  feeds 
a great  deal  on  the  ground  on  insects,  and,  though  it  sometimes  hops  like  Tree-hornbills 
generally,  commonly  goes  about  with  a waddling  run,  thus  showing  connection  between  the 
ground-  and  tree-living  groups.  It  was  in  the  case  of  this  bird,  by  the  way,  that  the  strange 
habit  of  the  Tree-hornbills  of  walling  the  female  into  the  nesting-hole  was  first  discovered, 
by  the  great  explorer  Livingstone.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a habit  would  be  most  likely 
to  originate  in  the  smaller  and  more  defenceless  species,  and  these  also  have  the  “ horn  ” on 
the  bill  little  developed  or  even  absent. 

This  leads  us  to  the  Wood-hoopoes,  which  connect  the  Hornbills  with  the  Hoopoes  proper  ; 
they  are  glossy-black  birds  with  long  bills,  short  legs,  and  long  Magpie-like  tails,  and  climb 


Photo  by  C.  Reid]  [ Wishaw , N.B. 

OSTRICH  STANDING  BESIDE  HER  EGCS  (Africa). 

This  is,  of  course,  a captive  bird  ; it  is  a female  bird  as  shown  by  the  drab  instead  of  black 

and  white  plumage. 
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about  trees  like  Woodpeckers,  feeding  on  insects.  The  best- 
known  is  the  Red-billed  Wood-hoopoe  or  “ Kakelaar  ” 
(Chatterer). 

The  Common  Hoopoe  is  a well-known  bird  in  Egypt,  and 
the  South-Aprican  Hoopoe,  as  I have  said  earlier  in  this 
work,  is  very  like  it,  differing  in  richer  colour  and  a different 
arrangement  of  the  black-and-white  markings  in  the  wings. 

Kingfishers  are  as  well  represented  in  Africa  as  in  India, 
and  present  the  same  difference  between  true  fishers  and  land- 
feeders.  The  most  widely-spread  is  the  pretty  Pied  Kingfisher, 
which  I have  mentioned  above  as  one  of  the  birds  common  to 
the  African  and  Oriental  regions.  It  is  even  found  as  far  north 
as  Egypt,  where  also  the  Common  Kingfisher  is  well  known. 
Then  there  is  a widely-spread  large  species  in  the  Great 
African  Kingfisher,  which  is  about  as  big  as  a Jackdaw 
and  closely  speckled  with  white  on  a black  ground.  The  most 
familiar  among  the  land-feeding  Kingfishers  of  Africa  is  the 
Striped  Kingfisher,  about  the  size  of  a Starling,  and 
streaky-brown,  with  some  blue  on  the  back,  and  a red  bill. 

Of  Bee-eaters  I have  already  mentioned  the  green  species,  which  can  be  seen  as  near 
Europe  as  Egypt,  and  in  East  and  South  Africa  two  lovely  Red  Bee-eaters  attract  attention, 
as  big  as  Blackbirds,  and  with  lovely  cherry-red  plumage  set  off  by  green  heads  and  a patch 
of  sky-blue  on  the  back.  The  East  African  Red  Bee-eater  has  been  found  riding  on  the  backs 
of  Storks  and  Bustards  when  these  were  hunting  insects  on  foot,  and  it  was  known  in  East 
Africa  in  my  time  as  “ Fire-bird,”  no  doubt  because,  like  so  many  other  birds  which  take  insects 
on  the  wing,  it  follows  fires  to  feed  on  the  prey  driven  out. 

About  African  Rollers  I have  spoken  above,  nor  is  there  any  need  to  go  into  details  about 
the  Swifts  of  Africa  ; I have  mentioned  that  the  House-swift  is  one  of  the  birds  which  are 
common  to  Africa  and  India,  and  that  not  only  does  our  Swift  winter  in  Africa,  but  the  Alpine 
Swift  breeds  there  in  the  south. 

Cuckoos  are  present  in  Africa  in 
great  variety  ; the  best-known  of  the 
Magpie-like  non-parasitic  kinds  is  the 
Eyebrowed  Coucal,  which  much 
resembles  the  “ Crow-pheasant  ” of 
India  in  general  shape  and  habits,  and 
has  the  same  chestnut  wings.  It 
differs  much,  however,  in  the  body- 
colour,  which  is  streaky  - brown 
instead  of  black,  and  its  whitish 
eyebrows  are  conspicuous. 

Among  the  parasitic  Cuckoos, 
the  pretty  Bronze  Cuckoo,  about 
the  size  of  a Missel-thrush,  with 
the  Cuckoo-pattern  carried  out 
in  bronze-green  and  white,  is  very 
noticeable  ; it  has  a note  like  a 
young  duckling,  and  I have  found 


Photo  by  C.  Reid]  lW lihaw  N B- 

OSTRICHES  TEN  DAYS  OLD. 


Young  Ostriches  are  for  a long  time  subject  to  the  attacks  of  enemies, 
though  able  to  run,  and  are  protected  by  both  parents. 


YOUNG  OSTRICH. 

Th.c  down  of  the  young  Ostrich  is 
quite  unlike  that  of  any  other  bird,  as 
it  ends  in  curious  flat  bristles. 


Photo  by  Mr.  Clenday ] 


AN  OSTRICH  FAMILY. 


[ Cape  Town. 


The  male  bird  is  distinct  in  his  black  plumage,  set  off  by  the  white  wing  and  tail-feathers  which  are  so  esteemed  as  ornaments. 
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it  coming  into  a hotel  backyard  in  Zanzibar  and  feeding  freely  on  “ warningly-coloured  ” 
caterpillars.  A pair  used  to  come  together  daily,  but  they  did  not  use  up  nearly  all 
the  insects  on  the  plants.  Much  rarer  and  more  beautiful — in  fact,  the  most  brilliant  bird 
of  Africa — is  the  Emerald  Cuckoo,  also  widely  distributed.  It  is  about  as  big  as  a Skylark, 
and  of  a metallic  green  more  brilliant  and  glittering  than  that  of  any  of  the  Sunbirds  in  the 
case  of  the  male,  which  also  has  a bright  yellow  abdomen  ; the  female  is  barred  with 
chestnut  and  green. 

All  the  families  of  birds  which  I have  mentioned  have  representatives  elsewhere,  but  we 
now  come  to  two  very  remarkable  ones,  if  not  numerous  in  species,  which  are  confined  to 
Africa  only.  These  are  the  Colies  or  “ Mouse-birds  ” and  the  Touracous  or  Plantain-eaters. 

The  Colies  are  the  most  familiar,  and  are  all  small,  about  as  big  as  a Sparrow  in  the  body, 


A GROUP  OF  OSTRICHES. 

In  the  northern  race  of  Ostrich  the  bare  parts — neck  and  legs — are  reddish  ; in  the  southern,  mostly  grey.  The  red  is  much 
brighter  in  the  breeding  male,  which  utters  a roar  very  like  a lion’s. 

with  furry-looking  plumage,  short  curved  beaks,  crested  heads,  and  long  wiry  tails.  Their 
wings  are  short  and  their  flight  feeble,  and  they  climb  about  in  the  branches  and  twigs  just 
like  mice ; their  toes  will  turn  any  way,  but  they  cannot  stand  up  on  them,  but  crouch  on  their 
hocks  as  if  paralysed.  They  roost  in  bunches,  clinging  in  an  upright  position,  with  their  feet 
up  to  their  chins.  One  would  expect  birds  like  this  to  feed  on  insects  and  lay  their  eggs  in 
holes,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  live  chiefly  on  fruit  and  buds,  and  build  an  open  twig  nest 
like  a dove’s.  Two  species  are  particularly  well  known — the  Striated  Coly,  which  has  a 
closely-pencilled  drab  plumage  and  dark  bill  and  feet,  and  the  Red-legged  Coly,  which  is 
of  a shade  between  drab  and  sea-green,  with  bright  red  feet  and  face.  Colies  are  not  welcome 
visitors  in  fruit-gardens,  but  the  natives  like  them  as  food,  and  knock  them  over  with  knob- 
kerries. 

The  Touracous  are  also  fruit-eaters,  but  as  big  as  Jays,  and  just  as  graceful  as  the  Colies 
are  awkward.  In  appearance  they  are  intermediate  between  a Jay  and  a Pheasant,  and  the 
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most  graceful  movers  of  all  tree-birds ; in  fact, 
beside  a Touracou  all  other  birds  look  as  stiff  as 
other  mammals  do  beside  a cat.  They  can  jump 
for  yards,  and  run  along  a bough  as  fast  as  most 
birds  do  on  the  ground.  Their  flight  is  also  very 
light  and  easy,  and  so,  even  the  plainest  and  most 
familiar  of  all,  the  Grey  Touracou  or  “ Quay-bird/’ 
is  singularly  pleasing  to  look  at,  though  its  habit  of 
alarming  game  by  its  cry  of  “ ma-quay  ” does  not 
make  it  popular  with  sportsmen.  This  is  a bird  of 
the  open  park-like  country,  but  most  of  the 
Touracous  are  forest  birds,  and  most  beautifully 
clad  in  green  and  purple,  with  the  pinion-quills 
brilliant  crimson,  making  a wonderful  display  in 
flight.  Touracous  build  open  stick-nests,  and  lay 
white  eggs  ; the  young  are  downy  when  hatched 
and  crawl  about  the  nest  by  the  aid  of  claws  on 
their  wings.  The  Boers  call  these  forest  Touracous  “ Louries  ” ; one  very  wonderful 
thing  about  them  is  that  the  red  in  their  wing-quills  can  be  more  or  less  washed  out  in  alkaline 
water,  and  that  analysis  shows  it  to  contain  copper.  In  fact,  a quill  lighted  at  a candle  will 
even  burn  green 

The  biggest  of  the  Touracous  is  a light-blue  bird  as  large  as  a Pheasant,  and  lives  on  the 
West  Coast ; according  to  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  it  indulges  in  “ boohooing  and  braying,”  but 
the  ordinary  note  of  the  gayer  Touracous  is  a many-syllabled  hoot.  Touracous  look  a very 
“ generalized  ” sort  of  bird  which  might  evolve  into  anything,  but,  so  far  as  I know,  they  are 
not  particularly  primitive  in  internal  structure — presumably  they  simply  have  never  had 
to  specialize  as  most  birds  have  done,  and  their  wonderful  ease  of  movement  may  be  the  cause 
of  this.  Fortunately,  though  never  common  in  captivity,  they  are  easy  to  keep,  and  may 
always  be  seen  and  admired  at  the  Zoo,  where  the  creeping  Colies  are  also  generally  on  view. 

One  naturally  thinks  of  Africa  as  a great  home  of  Parrots,  because  the  deservedly  popular 
red-tailed  Grey  Parrot  is  an  African  bird,  but,  though  this  is  a numerous  species,  and 
the  Ring-necked  Parrakeet,  as  I said 
above,  is  also  common,  neither  of  these 
birds  is  found  in  South  Africa,  and 
Parrots  as  a whole  are  not  represented 
by  many  species  in  the  Ethiopian  region, 
nor  are  they  so  abundant  generally  as 
in  the  Oriental.  The  Grey  Parrot  is 
especially  a bird  of  the  West  Coast,  but 
extends  inland  as  far  as  Uganda.  It 
is  very  social,  and  nests  in  colonies  in 
holes  in  trees.  The  pretty  tiny  short- 
tailed green  Love-birds  are  essentially 
African  Parrots,  best  known  are  the 
Red-faced  Love-bird,  which  is  West 
African,  and  the  Black-cheeked  and  Photo  by]  [w.s.Berruige,F.z.s. 

Rosy-faced  Love-birds,  which  belong  LARGE-TAILED  WHYDAH  (5.  and  E.  Africa). 

to  the  South.  The  Rosy-faced  species  This  picture  gives  a good  idea  of  the  length  of  tail  in  these  birds. 


Photo  by]  \W.  P.  Dando , F.Z.S. 

LARGE-TAILED  WHYDAH  : UNDRESS 
PLUMAGE. 

In  this  attire  the  bird  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a Lark. 
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is  bigger  than  the  other  two,  being  about  as  large  as  a 
Starling  instead  of  Sparrow-sized.  It  is  much  given  to 
billeting  itself  upon  the  Social  Weavers,  so  that  these 
unfortunate  republicans  have  to  put  up  with  having 
some  of  their  tenements  commandeered  by  gay-coloured 
aliens,  as  well  as  their  little  troubles  among  themselves. 
Love-birds  have  bred  in  captivity  here,  and  are  found 
to  line  their  nests,  unlike  most  Parrots — and  that  in  a 
quite  unique  way.  They  gnaw  off  shreds  of  bark,  and 
tuck  them  in  under  the  feathers  of  the  lower  back, 
ultimately  flying  home  with  their  pockets  full,  so  to 
speak.  This  is  one  of  the  facts  that  tell  plainly  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Parrot  intellect  to  that  of  other 
birds  ; and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Grey  Parrot 
has  been  known,  in  captivity,  not  only  to  use  a stick  for 
scratching  its  head,  but  deliberately  to  bite  it  to  a point, 


Photo  by ] [ W.  P . Darnlo , F.Z.S. 

STANLEY  CRANE  (S.  Africa). 

The  long  trailing  feathers  are  not  the  tail,  which  is  short,  but  the  innermost 
quills  of  the  wings,  which  are  usually  more  or  less  elongated  in  the  Cranes. 


WATTLED  CRANE  (5.  Africa). 

The  plumage  is  black,  white,  and  grey. 

thus  fabricating  a tool — just  as  the 
Indian  Elephant  has  been  known 
to  use  a splinter  to  remove  a leech. 

Nightjars  evidently  exist  under 
specially  favourable  conditions  in 
Africa.  Not  only  has  the  local 
species  which  I met  with  in  East 
Africa  in  1892,  short  wings  like  an 
ordinary  bird,  showing  that  it  need 
not  keep  long  on  the  wing,  but  there 
are  two  rarer  African  species,  which, 
though  long-winged  like  our  Nightjar, 
present  a peculiarity  in  the  wing  of 
the  males  which  is  quite  unique 
among  birds,  and  constitutes  a 
positive  hindrance  to  flight,  showing 
that  the  male,  at  any  rate,  can  endure 
a handicap,  being  less  important  to 
the  species  than  the  female. 

One  of  these  birds  is  the 
Standard-winged  Nightjar,  which 
in  size  and  colour  is  not  unlike  our 
common  bird  ; in  this  the  male 
has  several  long  quills  in  the  middle 
of  the  wing,  one  of  which  is  a flex- 
ible waving  streamer  about  eighteen 
inches  in  length.  In  the  other, 
the  Pennant-winged  Nightjar, 
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BLACK-FOOTED  PENGUINS  BATHING  (S.  Africa). 


[Cape  Town. 


When  in  the  water,  Penguins  use  only  their  fin-like  wings,  not  their  feet 


a smaller  and  paler  bird  than  ours,  only  one  quill,  the  ninth  from  the  outside,  is  elongated, 
and  this  is  not  only  nearly  two  feet  long,  but  is  bare-shafted  for  more  than  half  its  length, 
with  a broad  web  at  the  end.  The  bird  often  elevates  these  pennants  when  sitting  on  the 
ground,  and  presumably  they  are  used  in  courtship  ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  so 
far  it  has  never  been  scientifically  proved  that  male  decorations  win  the  female — all 
we  have  is  scattered  bits  of  evidence  telling  both  for  and  against  this  fascinating  theory 
of  Darwin’s. 

Both  seed-  and  fruit-eating  Pigeons  are  common  in  Africa,  but  none  of  the  fruit-eaters 
reach  the  large  size  of  the  Imperial  Pigeons  of  Asia  ; there  are  several  leaf-green  species  much 
like  those  of  the  Oriental  region.  Just  as  the  Blue  Rock  or  Common  Pigeon  is  the  only  generally 
widely-distributed  large  Pigeon  in  the  Indian  region,  so  is  the  Triangular-spotted  Pigeon 
in  the  African  ; this  closely  resembles  the  Blue  Rock  in  general  habits,  but  in  some  localities 
breeds  in  palm-trees.  In  colour  it  may  be  described  as  a very  clearly-marked  “ red-chequer,” 
with  the  quills  and  tail  of  a “ blue,”  but  the  bare  scarlet  patch  round  its  eyes  is  different  from 
what  is  seen  in  any  tame  Pigeon,  and  its  notes  also  differ.  It  can,  however,  be  domesticated  as 
completely  as  the  Blue  Rock,  not  only  breeding  in  captivity,  but  returning  to  its  home  when 
left  at  large  In  South  Africa  the  Wood-pigeon  is  represented  by  the  “ Rameroon  ” or  Olive 
Pigeon,  a fine  speckled  maroon  bird  with  yellow  bill  and  feet,  but  over  Africa  generally,  as 
in  the  East,  the  small  Pigeons  or  Doves  are  more  generally  in  evidence  than  the  large  kinds. 
The  most  widely-spread  is  the  Red-eyed  or  Half-collared  Dove,  a species  very  like  our 
domestic  Dove,  but  larger  and  much  darker,  with  a bare  pink  skin  round  the  eye  ; another 
kind,  called  Vinaceous,  Cape,  or  Damara  Dove,  according  to  its  local  races,  is  even  more 
like  the  Collared  Dove,  but  smaller,  with  no  red  round  the  eye  and  of  a grey  colour  more  or 
less  tinged  with  pink.  Both  of  these  have  notes  very  different  from  each  other’s  and  froiq 
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the  Collared  Dove  s ; like  so  many  of  the  small  Warblers,  these  ring-necked  Turtle-doves 
differ  in  voice  much  more  than  in  general  appearance. 

A very  pretty  Dove  is  common  in  Egypt,  and  widely  spread  elsewhere  ; this  is  the  Palm 
or  Senegal  Dove,  coloured  terra-cotta  red,  and  slate-blue,  with  no  ring.  It  is  the  tamest 
of  Doves,  and  often  builds  on  houses,  like  the  Blue  Rock  Pigeon,  which,  by  the  way,  is  common 
in  Egypt,  and,  where  the  banks  of  the  Nile  are  steep,  has  the  habit  of  settling  on  the  water 
to  drink. 

Two  much  smaller  Doves  than  these  are  also  common — the  short-tailed  Emerald-spotted 


Dove,  which  is  about  as  big  as  a Thrush, 
and  the  long-tailed  Masked  Dove,  in  which 
the  male  has  a black  mask  and  orange  bill, 
and  is  not  bigger  than  a Skylark.  Both  are 
drab  in  body-colour,  with  a few  metallic 
spots  on  the  wings,  and  cinnamon  primary 
quills  which  are  very  noticeable  in  flight. 
The  prevalence  of  small  Pigeons  and  Finches 
in  hot  climates  is  evidently  due  to  the 
constant  abundance  of  grass  seeds  on  which 
such  species  mainly  feed. 

Of  Birds  of  Prey  Africa  has  a collection 
of  unique  interest.  The  Secretary-bird, 
the  most  popular  of  all,  ranges  over  all  the 
open  country  from  the  Soudan  southwards, 
but,  though  protected  for  its  services  in 
destroying  snakes,  is  not  abundant,  and  only 
seen  in  scattered  pairs  here  and  there.  This 
is  remarkable  among  birds  of  prey,  not  only 
for  its  long  legs  and  tail,  but  for  having  eye- 
lashes, which  help  to  give  it  a very  human 
expression.  As  eyelashes  are  also  found  in 
the  Ostrich  and  in  the  Ground-hornbills,  one 
is  tempted  to  regard  them  as  a special 
development  for  shading  the  eyes  of  these 
birds,  which  range  in  the  open  under  a 
glaring  sun  ; but  the  fact  that  the  tree- 
haunting  Hornbills  and  some  other  birds 
which  do  not  live  in  the  open  also  have  them 
makes  this  explanation  unlikely.  The  Secre- 
tary is  of  peculiar  interest  as  showing  the 
same  development  relatively  to  the  other 
birds  of  prey  that  man  does  to  the  great 
apes  ; from  a percher  and  gripper  it  has 
become  a long-legged  runner,  and  lost  the 
power  of  gripping  to  a great  extent  by  the 
shortening  of  its  toes,  though  it  still  perches 
and  nests  on  trees,  just  as  man  can  still  climb, 
and  is  very  fond  of  doing  so  when  young. 
Then,  too,  just  as  man’s  arms  are  very  poorly 
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BLACK-FOOTED  PENGUIN  (S.  Africa). 

This  is  the  Penguin  commonly  seen  in  captivity  ; though  coming 
’ from  a warm  climate,  it  bears  ours  quite  well,  and  has  bred  here. 
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developed  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  apes,  so  the  Secretary,  though  its  wings  are  full- 
sized,  has  lost  power  in  them  to  a great  extent,  and  cannot  remain  long  on  the  wing,  like  the 
Ground-hornbills,  which  also  show  a transition  from  short-legged  tree-living  forms  to  a long- 
legged  running  type,  still  similarly  retaining  the  power  of  perching.  The  Vociferous  Sea- 
eagle — most  aptly  named,  for  it  is  about  the  noisiest  bird  in  existence — is  common  along 
the  coasts  and  up  the  rivers  ; its  white  head  and  breast  make  it  very  striking,  but  even  more 
so  is  the  so-called  Angola  Vulture — really  a bare-faced  Sea-eagle,  which  is  nearly  all  white 
when  adult.  This  is  not  only  a fisher  but  a hunter,  and  a great  enemy  of  the  Grey  Parrot ; 
while  it  even  eats  the  fruit  of  the  oil-palm,  a curious  though  not  unparalleled  habit  in  a bird 
of  prey.  The  so-called  Vulturine  Eagle  is  not  at  all  like  a Vulture  in  appearance  or  habits, 
but  one  of  the  most  noble-looking  of  the  typical  Eagles,  brown  when  young,  but  black  with 

a white  back- 
patch  when  adult, 
thus  repeating 
the  colour  of  two 
very  different 
small  birds — our 
Storm-petrel  and 
the  House-swift 
of  the  East. 
There  is  a Tawny 
Eagle  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the 
Indian  region, 
but  the  most  re- 
markable of  all 
the  African 
Eagles  is  the 
Bateleur,  the 
very  short  tail 
of  which  marks 
it  off  from  all 
other  birds  of 
prey,  while  it  is 

strikingly  coloured  in  black,  drab,  and  chestnut,  with  red  face  and  feet. 

The  Bateleur  is  also  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  shape  of  its  wings,  which  are  as  broad  at 
the  base  as  in  other  Eagles,  but  suddenly  taper  off  at  the  tip  more  sharply  than  any  Falcon’s  ; 
it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  bird  has  a very  peculiar  appearance  in  flight.  It  is  very 
playful  and  much  addicted  to  aerial  " stunts,”  whence  its  name  of  Bateleur,  which  means 
“ clown  ” or  “ mountebank.” 

The  Bateleur  is  certainly  given  to  clowning  in  captivity,  unlike  Eagles  and,  indeed,  the 
diurnal  birds  of  prey  in  general,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  are  nothing  if  not  dignified. 
This  “ Clown  Eagle,”  however,  may  often  be  seen  at  the  Zoo  indulging  in  a most  peculiar 
exercise,  rearing  up  with  ruffled  feathers  and  raised,  but  nut  expanded,  wings,  the  white 
lining  of  which  is  then  displayed.  It  often  clenches  one  foot  as  if  displaying  the  “mailed 
fist,”  utters  a shriek,  and  finishes  by  rapping  its  beak  emphatically  on  the  perch.  At  the 
same  time  its  bare  face  and  feet  become  a brighter  scarlet  than  their  usual  red  The  whole 
performance  looks  comically  like  a “ stump  orator  ” addressing  a meeting  ; it  may  really  be 
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[IV.  P.  Dando  F.Z.S. 


WEAVER-BIRDS  AND  THEIR  NESTS  (Africa). 

In  order  to  see  nests  built  in  an  aviary  it  is  only  necessary  to  supply  the  birds  with  hay  or 
fine  shavings  and  some  branches  to  fix  the  nests  on. 


CAPE  CROWNED  CRANE  (S.  Africa). 

The  bird  here  illustrated  differs  from  the  West  African  species  by  having  the  neck  pale  instead  of  dark  grey,  and  a well-developed 

throat-wattle. 
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a sex-display,  but  birds  of  prey  as  a rule  are  not  addicted  to 
displaying,  even  when  in  love. 

The  Bateleur,  from  the  account  Mr.  J.  G.  Millais  gives  of 
it,  appears  to  show  more  judgment  in  hunting  than  Eagles 
generally.  They  look  ahead  when  hunting,  and  the  beasts 
and  ground-birds  on  which  they  prey,  knowing  that  if  the 
Eagle  has  not  seen  them  as  it  passed  over  they  are  safe  for 
the  time  being,  soon  quit  their  motionless  pose  and  venture 
to  move  again.  But  the  Bateleur  turns  his  head  in  and  looks 
behind  him  as  he  flies,  so  that  the  unfortunate  victim  “ gives 
itself  away  ” if  it  makes  a move,  for  its  enemy,  spins  round 
and  drops  on  it  just  as  it  thought  the  danger  was  over. 

The  sight  of  food,  at  any  rate  in  captivity,  has  a curious 
effect  on  this  funny  bird  ; its  face  turns  yellow  and  its  feet 
flesh  - coloured,  whereas  its 


compatriot,  the  Pileated  Vul- 
ture, presently  to  be  noticed, 
reacts  in  just  the  opposite 
way,  for  when  the  rations 
appear  its  face  becomes  of  a 
vivid  rose-pink. 

Young  Bateleurs,  by  the 
way,  are  brown,  and  have  sea- 
green  faces  and  whitish  legs, 
and  I have  not  seen  these 
change  colour  as  those  of  the 
old  birds  do. 

Curious  as  the  Bateleur  is 
in  form,  colour,  and  habits, 
however,  its  ways  are  com- 
monplace compared  with  those 
which  native  tradition  ascribes 
to  another  African  bird  of 
prey,  the  Crested  Black  Eagle.  This  is  a small  bird  for 
an  Eagle,  being  hardly  bigger  than  a Buzzard,  with  a very 
long  crest  which  stands  up  for  three  parts  of  its  length  and 
drops  over  forwards  for  the  rest  ; and  a propos  of  this,  it  is 
a curious  fact  that  only  one  other  bird  has  a crest  of  this 
pattern,  and  that  is  also  African,  though  of  very  different 
family  and  habits — Schalow’s  Touracou,  in  fact.  What  the 
negroes  believe  about  the  Crested  Eagle  is  that  it  is  a beer- 
indicator  ; when  they  see  one  perched  on  a tree  they  think 
that  if  they  go  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the 
bird’s  crest  is  pointed  they  will  find  beer  awaiting  them  at 
the  next  village  they  come  to.  Of  course,  it  may  happen  that 
when  the3^  get  there  they  find  that  all  the  beer  has  been  drunk, 
but  this  does  not  upset  their  belief  in  their  feathered  prophet. 
They  merely  conclude  that  they  must  have  been  mistaken, 
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MARABOUT  STORK. 

The  white  fluffy  feathers  under  the  tail 
are  much  esteemed  for  ornaments. 
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MARABOUT  STORK. 

Judging  from  the  statements  of  the  Greek 
writer  Pausanius,  it  seems  possible  that 
this  bird  once  inhabited  Greece  as  the 
lion  did. 
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and  that  the  Eagle  must  have  been  indicating  some  village  farther  on  in  the  same  direction. 
So  they  go  on  again,  and  as,  if  the  region  is  at  all  well  populated,  they  are  bound  to  strike 
other  villages,  and  to  find  that  in  some  one  of  these  there  has  been  a recent  brewing  so  that 
beer  is  available,  their  faith  is  justified  in  the  end.  Possibly  the  fact  that  the  Honey-guide 
really  does  guide  them  to  honey  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  origin  of  this  quaint  belief. 

Among  the  Hawks,  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  the  Barred  Gymnogene,  a Harrier-like 
species  which  is  widely  spread,  and 
shows  a tendency  towards  the  evolution 
of  the  Secretary  by  walking  about  on 
the  ground  a great  deal.  Another 
curious  Hawk  is  the  Black-winged 
Kite,  which  in  form  is  more  like  a 
Kestrel  than  a Kite,  and  is  one  of  the 
birds  common  to  Africa  and  India.  It 
is,  however,  much  more  numerous  in 
the  African  part  of  its  range.  Its 
plumage  and  flight  are  like  those  of  a 
Tern,  and  the  only  black  it  has  on  the 
wing  is  a patch  like  that  found  on  the 
young  Kittiwake’s.  This  resemblance 
may  be  a case  of  aggressive  mimicry, 
the  bird  being  enabled  to  get  nearer  its 
prey  than  it  otherwise  could,  by  virtue 
of  its  resemblance  to  an  inoffensive 
fisher.  The  common  t)^pical  Kite  of 
Africa  is  the  Yellow-billed  Kite, 
which,  except  for  its  bill,  is  very  similar 
to  the  Pariah  Kite  of  India  and  is,  like 
that  bird,  often  a town-scavenger,  and 
too  frequently  a chicken-thief.  Africa 
has  two  species  of  familiar  Kestrels 
besides  our  own  common  bird  and  the 
Lesser  Kestrel  which  resort  there  in 
winter  ; this  development  of  the  insect- 
eating Hawks  being  what  one  would 
expect  in  a continent  with  so  much 
open  grass-land. 

Vultures  are  numerous  in  Africa, 
the  common  large  species  being  allies 
of  the  Griffon,  which  is  found  in  Egypt. 

At  the  Cape,  Kolbe’s  Vulture,  there 
called  “ Aasvogel  ” (Carrion-bird)  by 

the  Boers,  sometimes  gives  trouble  by  attacking  small  stock.  This,  taken  into  consideration 
along  with  the  fact  that  these  Vultures,  when  placed  in  an  aviary  at  our  Zoo,  developed  a 
sinister-looking  interest  in  the  brood  of  a pair  of  Storks,  although  they  were  well  fed  them- 
selves, is  a confirmation  of  what  has  been  suggested  some  way  back  in  this  work,  that  Vultures 
in  bygone  times  were  hunters  as  well  as  scavengers. 

In  Africa  the  Griffon  and  its  kin  find  a master  in  the  bird  ridiculously  called  the  Sociable 


Photo  by]  [ Capt . Flower. 

WHALE-HEADED  STORK  (Africa). 

This  bird  is  of  a slaty-grey  colour,  and  stands  about  four  feet  high. 

The  bill  is  yellow,  with  darker  mottlings. 
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Vulture,  a species  allied  to  the  Pondicherry  Vulture  of  India,  and,  like  that,  exercising 
authority  over  the  weaker  species.  It  is  not  so  handsome  a bird  as  the  Indian,  being  dark 
brown  instead  of  black,  and  with  the  head  flesh-coloured  instead  of  red,  but  it  is  larger  in  size 
— in  fact,  the  largest  of  all  Old-World  Vultures. 

The  Egyptian  Vulture  is  found  not  only  in  Egypt  but  extends  right  down  to  the  Cape, 
and  in  West  Africa  there  is  another  small  weak-billed  Vulture  which  acts  as  a scavenger  in 
native  towns,  the  Pileated  Vulture.  This  is  a dark-brown  bird  with  bare  livid  face  and 
a hood  of  short  close  down  That  Vulture-eagle,  the  Bearded  Vulture,  is  found  in  the 
Cape  mountains,  where  it  is  respected  by  the  Boers,  who,  for  some  extraordinary  reason, 
regard  it  as  the  “ Raven  ” which  was  sent  out  from  the  Ark,  and  think  ill-luck  will  follow  anyone 
who  injures  it. 


Photo  by]  [ Kerry  & Co. 

MIDDLE  AND  LARGE  WHITE  EGRETS  (Africa). 

Being  very  widely-ranging  birds,  these  Egrets  are  found  in  Africa  as  well  as  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 


Owls  are  numerous  enough  in  Africa  ; the  ubiquitous  Barn-owl  is  there,  of  course,  and  its 
cousin  of  the  open  lands,  the  Grass-owl,  closely  related  to  that  of  India.  Why  two  birds  so 
much  alike  as  these  should  live  in  such  different  places  is  curious,  especially  as  the  paler  colour 
of  the  typical  Barn-owl  would  seem  adapted  to  a life  in  the  open  in  dry  country.  The  most 
familiar  Owl  in  Egypt  is  the  Little  Owl,  and  at  the  Cape  the  Spotted  Eagle-owl,  which  is 
not  so  very  much  bigger  than  our  Tawny  Owl,  and  drab  with  pale  spots.  Fraser’s  Eagle- 
owl  is  a West  Coast  bird,  not  a bit  bigger  than  the  Tawny  Owl,  and  with  dark  eyes  ; it  has 
large  ear-tufts  and  dark  cross-bars  on  its  tawny  breast.  In  South  Africa  is  found  the  huge 
grey  Milky  Eagle-owl,  a species  as  big  as  the  Great  Eagle-owl  of  Europe,  but  dark-eyed 
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[A.  S.  Rudland  & Sons. 


PENNANT-WINGED  NIGHTJAR : FRONT  VIEW  (Africa). 


Showing  the  hugely  developed  pennant-quills  in  the  wings.  The  bird  is  sitting  down  in  the  picture. 


MILKY  EAGLE-OWL  (Africa). 

The  Milky  Eagle-owl  is  of  a greyish  colour  with  dark  eyes,  so  the  photograph  gives  a good  idea  of  its  appearance. 
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as  well  as  soft-coloured.  In  spite  of  its 
gentle  appearance  it  is  a desperate 
character  and  a notorious  raider  of  hen- 
roosts. It  has  a curiously  exact  minia- 
ture in  Erlanger’s  Scops  Owl,  which, 
however,  has  the  most  glorious  amber 
eyes.  Fish-owls  occur  in  Africa  as 
well  as  in  India,  but  in  the  former  con- 
tinent they  have  no  ear-tufts. 

Africa  abounds  in  wading-birds  of 
various  kinds.  Among  the  Storks, 
the  Marabout  is  a close  ally  of  the 
Adjutant  of  India,  and  has  similar 
scavenging  habits ; its  soft  downy 
under-tail  coverts  are  the  well-known 
“ Marabout  ” features,  though  most  of 
the  “ Marabout  ” seen  when  these 
feathers  are  fashionable  comes  off  the 
domestic  Turkey  ! The  White  Stork  of  Europe  visits  Africa  in  winter,  and  is  well  known  in 
the  south  as  the  “ Great  Locust-bird  ” owing  to  its  services  in  locust-destruction.  The  great 
Shoe-billed  Stork  of  the  central  swamps  is  a rarity,  but  notorious  for  its  peculiar  shape. 
It  forms  a family  of  its  own,  connecting  the  Herons  with  the  Storks,  and  so  does  a quite  common 
species,  the  “ Hammerhead  ” or  Tufted  Umbre,  which  looks  the  most  primitive  of  all  this 
group  of  waders  with  its  Buzzard-like  brown  plumage,  comparatively  short  legs,  and  slightly 
hooked  bill.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a Crow,  and  goes  against  all  family  traditions  by  building 
a domed  nest,  like  a gigantic  edition  of  a Wren’s  nest,  made  of  sticks  and  mud,  and,  moreover, 
by  ornamenting  it  with  such  things  as  bones  and  bits  of  metal. 

Herons  are  well  to  the  fore  in  Africa,  the  Buff-backed  of  the  western  race  being  the 
most  widely-spread,  and  often  riding  on  the  elephants.  There  are  also  to  be  noted  the  Black- 
necked Heron,  very  similar  to  our 
bird  except  for  the  peculiarity  which 
gives  it  the  name,  and  the  Goliath, 
a huge  bird  coloured  much  like  the 
Purple  Heron,  but  twice  the  size  of 
even  the  common  species,  with  a 
regular  bayonet  of  a beak.  The  Reef 
Heron  and  Night  - heron  are  also 
notable  African  species. 

Ibises  are  notable  inhabitants  of 
Africa,  especially  the  celebrated  Sacred 
Ibis,  which  is  very  widely  spread, 
though  not  found  in  Lower  Egypt 
nowadays,  where  the  dragomans  give 
its  name  to  the  Buff-backed  Heron. 
At  the  Cape  the  Boers  call  the  ancient 
sacred  bird  by  the  undignified  name 
of  “ Schoorsteenveger  ” (Chimney- 
sweep). Another  widely-spread  Ibis, 
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CAPE  GROUND-HORNBILL  (Africa). 

In  the  Ground-hornbills  the  legs  are  in  reasonable  proportion  to  the 
body,  unlike  those  of  the  other  Hornbills. 
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CROCODILE-BIRD  (Africa). 

This  Courser  is  very  delicately  coloured,  French  grey  above  and  buff 
below,  with  white  eyebrows. 
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ABYSSINIAN  GROUND-HORNBILL  (Africa). 

In  this  species  the  helmet  on  the  bill  is  open  in  front, 
while  in  the  Cape  bird  it  is  closed. 


less  of  a marsh-bird  than  the  sacred  species,  is  the 
Hadadah,  a dark  drab  and  green-glossed  bird, 
which  is  very  noisy  and  much  esteemed  as  food. 

Flamingoes  are  well-known  Egyptian  birds, 
and,  besides  the  common  species,  Africa  has  the 
Small  Flamingo,  which  is  pink  in  colour,  and  not 
taller  than  a Heron.  This  bird  is  enormously 
numerous  in  Lake  Hannington.  which  has  become 
a sort  of  cesspool  by  the  accumulation  of  dirt  from 
untold  generations  of  birds,  Flamingoes  appearing 
to  like  dirty  water,  as  well  as  salt  water. 

Of  waders  of  different  types  there  is  no  need  to 
linger  over  the  Sandpiper  tribe,  many  of  which  visit 
Africa  in  winter  like  the  Warblers,  etc.  But  it 
should  be  noted  that  Africa  has  a resident  Snipe 
of  its  own  very  much  like  our  Great  Snipe,  and  that 
the  beautiful  Painted  Snipe,  so-called,  is  found 
there  as  well  as  in  the  Oriental  region,  but  less 
abundantly. 

Among  resident  African  Plovers  should  be  noted 
the  Spur-winged  Plover,  which  can  be  seen  in 
Egypt  and  is  crested  like  the  Lapwing,  but  shows 
more  black  and  has  a fawn  instead  of  green  back.  Nor  should  the  Black-headed  Plover 
or  Crocodile-bird  be  omitted  ; it  is  a near  relative  of  the  Cream-coloured  Courser,  and  its 
habit  of  going  into  the  crocodile’s  mouth  to  feed  on  the  leeches  that  infest  it  was  recorded 
by  Herodotus  about  twenty-four  centuries  ago — he 
called  the  bird  “ trochilos,”  which  means  Courser, 
and  said  it  was  the  only  creature  the  reptile  spared. 

The  curious  Crab-plover,  too,  is  found  on  the 
African  as  well  as  the  Indian  coasts,  and  the  Cape 
Thick  - knee,  of  speckled  instead  of  streaked 
plumage,  is  well  known  to  the  Boers  as  “ Dikkop” 
or  Thickhead. 

Very  widely  spread  is  the  African  Jacana  or 
Lily-trotter,  a pretty  chestnut  bird  which  looks 
midway  between  Moorhen  and  Lapwing  in  form 
and  flight,  and  there  are  many  true  Rails,  among 
which  may  be  noted  the  Green-backed  Porphyrio, 
very  like  the  Oriental  species,  and  the  Crested 
Coot — very  badly  named,  for  it  has,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  no  crest,  but  two  red  lumps  on  the  end  of 
its  bare  white  forehead  patch.  Except  for  this,  it 
is  very  like  our  Coot ; it  is  found  in  Southern  Europe 
as  well  as  Africa,  and  in  1921  Mr.  Abel  Chapman 
recorded  in  the  Field  that  a pair  of  pinioned  common 
Coots  he  kept  on  a pond  in  Spain  produced  in  a 
brood  of  four  one  Common  and  one  Crested  speci- 
men, and  two  with  the  bald  white  front  edged  with 
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ELATE  HORNBILL  (Africa). 

Exemplifying  the  short-legged  tree-frequenting 


typical  forms. 
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yellow,  pointing  to  some  previous  interbreeding  between  these  two  species — the  pair  in  question 
allowed  no  other  Coots  on  the  pond,  so  no  strange  eggs  could  have  been  laid  in  their  nest. 

Cranes  are  very  well  represented  in  Africa  by  the  two  Crowned  Cranes,  the  slaty-necked 
West  African  and  the  silver-grey-necked  South  and  East  African  species  ; the  splendid 
Wattled  Crane,  the  largest  of  the  family,  and  the  graceful  Stanley  Crane  of  the  south. 
Bustards  have  their  headquarters  in  Africa,  the  few  species  found  outside  that  continent 

having  already  been  noted  in  this  work. 
Best-known  is  the  noisy  Knorhaan,  in 
which  the  male  is  largely  black,  but 
one  should  note  the  beautiful  Blue 
Knorhaan,  in  which  the  black  is  re- 
placed by  pigeon-blue,  and  the  huge 
Paauw,  a plain-coloured  species  in 
which  the  male  may  reach  50  lb.  in 
weight,  and  nevertheless  flies  high  and 
strongly.  African  Bustards  as  a rule  feed 
more  on  insects  and  other  animal  food 
than  do  most  of  the  others.  The  noisy 
outcry  of  the  common  Knorhaan  is 
rendered  by  the  late  Major  Horsbrugh 
as  “ Kraak-de-wet-de-wet-de-wet,”  and 
he  tells  an  amusing  story  of  how,  in  a 
night-march  after  De  Wet,  a yeoman’s 
horse  nearly  trod  on  a Knorhaan,  which 
went  off  with  a fearful  uproar,  causing 
the  warrior  to  ask  sarcastically  how 
they  were  going  to  catch  the  fellow 
when  the  very  birds  called  out  his 
name  ! 

Sand-grouse  are  another  family 
which  have  their  headquarters  in  Africa, 
no  less  than  four  being  found  as  far 
north  as  Egypt,  while  there  are  as 
many  in  the  south,  all  different.  One 
of  these,  the  Yellow-throated  Sand- 
grouse,  reminds  observers  of  the  true 
Red  Grouse.  The  Dutch  call  the  Sand- 
grouse  Partridges,  but  they  have  been 
notoriously  unhappy  in  the  naming  of 
animals. 

The  true  Partridges  of  Africa  are 
very  numerous,  and  mostly  belong  to 
the  Francolin  group,  of  which  there  are  over  a dozen  in  South  Africa  alone.  The  best-known 
of  these  are  the  species  called  the  Greywing  and  the  Redwing,  the  former  being  that  which 
most  closely  resembles  our  Common  Partridge. 

The  local  Francolins  in  West  Africa  are  called  “ Bush-fowl,”  just  as  the  buffalo  there  is 
called  “ Bush-cow,”  and  one  of  the  antelopes  “ Bush-goat.”  In  South  Africa  some  large 
woodland  Francolins  with  bare  red  faces  are  called  “ Pheasants,”  but  there  are  no  true 
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DENHAM’S  BUSTARD  (W.  Africa). 

The  pose  here  is  very  characteristic  of  Bustards ; the  species  is  a West 
African  one. 
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HONEY-GUIDE  {Africa). 

The  Honey-guide  is  a quite  ordinary-looking  little 

except Jor  its  pair-toed  feet. 

North-east  Africa,  in  which  there  is 
no  red  at  all  about  the  head,  but 
only  blue  ; it  has  a bristly  tuft  on 
the  bill.  Both  of  these  disappeared 
after  the  fall  of  the  old  classical 
civilisation,  and  only  the  red-wattled 
West  African  bird  has  been  reintro- 
duced, and  that  comparatively  re- 
cently, as  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned  at  any  rate.  Indeed,  it 
cannot  have  been  well  known  any- 
where in  Europe,  because  the  old 
naturalists  mixed  it  up  with  the 
Turkey  when  this  was  introduced 
from  the  recently-discovered  New 
World,  calling  the  big  bird  “ Guinea- 
cock  ” and  Meleagris.  Edwards, 
writing  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  says  that  Guinea- 
fowls  (the  real  bird),  which  were 
shown  as  curiosities  when  he  was  a 
boy,  had  become  in  his  lifetime  a 
common  domestic  fowl  in  England  ; 
and  he  adds  the  very  interesting 
information  that,  although  the  earliest 
specimens  were  all  of  the  dark  colour 
with  white  spots,  pied,  pale  pearl- 
coloured,  and  white  specimens  had 
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Pheasants  in  Africa,  the  curious  little  bird  called 
“ Stone-pheasant,”  and  living  in  rocky  places  in 
West  and  Central  Africa,  being  more  like  a small 
combless  bantam  hen  than  anything  else.  “Stone- 
bantam,”  another  name  that  has  been  suggested,, 
certainly  suits  it  much  better. 

Africa  is  the  onfy  home  of  the  Guinea-fowls, 
which  form  a very  important  element  in  the  bird- 
life  of  the  region  and  often  make  a welcome  ad- 
dition to  the  traveller’s  commissariat.  Their 
general  habits  can  well  be  studied  here,  as  our 
domestic  Guinea-fowl  is  generally  allowed  to  live 
its  life  very  much  in  its  own  way.  This  bird 
descends  from  the  West  African  Guinea-fowl  and 
has  had  a rather  curious  history.  It  was  kept 
by  the  Romans,  who  called  it  “ Gallina  Numi- 
dica,”  or  “ Barbary  Hen  ” ; but  they  also  had 
another  species  in  domestication,  the  Meleagris , 
which  had  blue  instead  of  red  wattles.  This  was, 
no  doubt,  the  Tuft-billed  Guinea-fowl  of 
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DENHAM’S  BUSTARD. 


In  movement,  showing  the  slender  build  which  distinguishes  many  of  the 
tropical  Bustards. 
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since  appeared,  showing  that,  as  in  the 
recent  case  of  the  Budgerigar  or  Grass- 
parrs.keet  alluded  to  in  this  book,  varieties 
can  quickly  multiply  in  a protected  species. 
The  mere  fact  of  confinement  or  protection, 
however,  will  not  make  a species  vary,  for 
the  Gold  and  Silver  Pheasants  of  Asia,  which 
have  now  been  bred  in  confinement  about  as 
long  as  the  Guinea-fowl  has  ranged  our 
farms,  have  varied  very  little,  nor  does  the 
Peacock,  after  two  thousand  years  of  a life 
much  like  that  of  the  Guinea-fowl,  vary  so 
much  as  that  bird. 

The  Guinea-fowls  of  East  and  South 
Africa  are  larger  birds  than  the  above,  with 
both  blue  and  red  on  the  head ; they  are 
easily  tamed,  but  have  not  been  domesti- 
cated. In  East  Africa  I was  told  that  you 
only  had  to  shut  them  up  and  feed  them 
well  for  a time,  and  then,  when  released, 
they  would  stay  about  the  place. 

These  helmeted  Guinea-fowl  are  very 
clannish,  and  go  about  in  large  flocks,  cover- 
ing miles  of  ground  on  foot,  for  they  fly  very 
little,  except  when  crossing  water  or  going 
up  to  roost.  The  South  African  species  has 
a much  weaker  call  than  the  horrible  clanking 
noise  which  the  female  Common  Guinea-fowl 
Ph°‘o  by]  [Scholastic  Photo  Co.  indulges  in  ; in  fact,  it  is  almost  musical. 

CORMORANT  (Africa).  The  birds  themselves,  however,  are  just  as 

This  is  the  small  black  Cormorant  which  is  so  extraordinarily  meddleSOme  and  spiteful,  and  I Was  told  of 
abundant  on  the  bouth  Arncan  coast.  - 

a case  in  which  they  actually  bullied  a 
Game-cock,  two  tackling  him  by  the  neck,  one  on  each  side,  and  thus  running  him  along  till 
he  was  fairly  exhausted.  At  last,  however,  an  over-confident  bird  made  bold  to  assault 
Chanticleer  alone,  and  regretted  it. 

Besides  these  helmeted  Guinea-fowls,  there  are  some  species  which  have  black  feathery 
crests  on  their  heads,  usually  lack  wattles,  and  have  their  plumage  speckled  with  light  blue 
instead  of  white.  These  are  not  so  noisy,  numerous,  or  obtrusive,  and  are  not  so  often  seen 
in  captivity.  The  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Guinea-fowls  is  the  Vulturine  Guinea-fowl  of 
North-east  Africa,  which  has  no  head-decorations,  but  rejoices  in  a long  pointed  tail  and  a 
ruff  of  blue-streaked  hackles,  while  there  is  a large  patch  of  blue  below  the  breast  and  a lilac 
edging  to  the  wings,  contrasting  finely  with  the  usual  Guinea-fowl  speckling.  It  seems  a pity 
that  no  one  has  domesticated  this  fine  bird,  which  may  be  less  mischievous  than  the  ordinary 
Guinea-fowls,  while  its  note  is  actually  pleasant — it  sounds  just  like  the  dreamy  creak  of 
wagon-wheels  heard  at  a distance.  But,  though  fairly  frequently  to  be  seen  in  zoological 
collections,  it  has  never  become  common  as  we  have  seen  the  much  less  attractive  ordinary 
Guinea-fowl  did  in  our  forefathers’  days,  when  men  were  more  enterprising  and  broad-minded. 

One  interesting  point  about  the  Vulturine  Guinea-fowl  is  that  the  male  has  a couple  of 
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knobs  or  rudimentary  spurs  on  each  leg  ; and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  in 
West  Africa  there  occur  two  little-known  Guinea-fowls,  the  Black  Phasid  and  the  Turkey- 
like Guinea-fowl,  neither  of  which  has  a helmet,  crest,  wattles,  or  speckled  plumage,  and 
both  of  which  have  ordinary  spurs  in  the  male.  The  African  Francolins,  also,  often  have  quite 
large  spurs,  so  that  the  non-development  of  these  weapons  in  the  ordinary  Guinea-fowls 
seems  curious,  especially  as  they  strike  with  their  feet  when  fighting,  though  using  their  bills 
also  a great  deal.  But  the  same  may  be  said  about  Grouse,  and,  of  course,  no  organ  can  be 
developed  in  a species  unless  it  occurs  as  a variation  in  the  first  place,  and  we  know  that 
variation  often  takes  different  forms  in  different  species,  from  the  study  of  our  domestic  birds. 

Quail  are  well-known  African  birds,  our  Common  Quail  being  a very  numerous  winter 
visitor  to  Egypt,  whence  supplies  for  the  European  market  are  commonly  shipped.  I have 
seen  the  deck  of  a steamer  in  Malta  harbour  piled  yards  high  with  “ Quail-flats,”  each  low 
cage  no  doubt  containing  dozens  of  birds,  and  the  export  runs  into  millions.  The  fact  is,, 
however,  that  man,  by  draining  swamps,  felling  forests,  and  destroying  carnivorous  creatures, 
has  unconsciously  done  so  much  for  the  Quail  that  the  effect  of  his  persecution  of  it  is  largely 
counterbalanced,  if,  indeed,  the  credit  be  not  on  his  side.  Agriculture  makes  conditions 
which  the  bird  appreciates,  and  it  is  so  prolific  that  it  readily  multiplies  exceedingly.  There  is, 
as  has  been  remarked  in  the  article  on  the  species,  a richly-coloured  resident  race  of  the  Quail 
in  South  Africa,  the  Cape  Quail,  and  this  should  be  tried  by  people  who  want  Quail  here. 
The  ordinary  migrant  race  has  been  turned  out  wholesale,  but  with  no  effect — the  other  would 
probably  colonise  if  turned  out  in  dry  warm  localities  where  the  winter  is  mild. 

There  is  also  at  the  Cape  the  Harlequin  Quail,  which  is  very  like  the  Rain-quail  of 
India,  having  the  centre  of  the  male’s  breast  black,  but  the  sides  of  it  chestnut  instead  of 
buff,  and  in  the  west  and  south  occurs  the  lovely  little  Painted  Quail,  in  which  the  male  is 
largely  maroon  and  pigeon-blue,  like  the  Indian  Painted  Quail. 
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GREAT-BILLED  TOURACOU  (Africa). 

The  prevailing  colour  of  this  bird  is  green,  with  the  wings  and  tail  of  metallic  blue  and  the  bill  yellow  ; the  red  in  the 

wing  is  mostly  concealed  in  repose. 
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The  Quail-like  Andalusian  Hemipode  or 
Buttcn-quail  is  represented  by  a local  race 
and  an  allied  species  at  the  Cape,  and  Major 
Horsbrugh  has  given  a very  interesting 
account  in  his  book  on  South  African  game- 
birds of  the  breeding  of  these  little  birds  in 
his  aviary.  The  male  did  all  the  sitting, 
while  the  female,  once  she  had  got  him 
settled  on  her  four  eggs,  went  about  shame- 
lessly “ booming  ” for  a new  mate  ; while 
the  devoted  little  father  showed  his  con- 
fidence in  his  owner  by  waiting  for  him  at 
the  door  of  the  aviary,  brooding  his  first- 
hatched  chick,  in  expectation  of  the  meal- 
worms he  received  wherewith  to  feed  it, 
afterwards  going  back  to  the  nest  to  hatch 
off  the  other  three  eggs.  Tameness,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  a very  marked  characteristic  of  Hemipodes,  as  I have  observed  with  Indian 
species,  and  contrasts  very  strongly  with  the  jnervous  disposition  of  the  true  Quails.  Indeed, 
the  Indian  Little  Button-quail,  which  is  very  like  a dwarf  edition  of  the  Andalusian  Hemipode, 
is  the  tamest  bird  I have  ever  seen,  and  will 
let  itself  be  picked  up  like  a white  mouse, 
even  when  recently  caught. 

Wildfowl  are  numerous  in  Africa,  and 
a good  many  of  our  British  species  visit  the 
Continent  in  winter,  though  few  go  farther 
south  than  Egypt.  The  Pintail  and  Shovel- 
ler, however,  reach  British  East  Africa,  and 
the  latter  has  even  occurred  in  the  south, 
where,  however,  as  has  been  remarked  in 
the  article  on  the  species,  the  local  Shoveller 
is  of  a distinct  species,  with  a more  primitive 
style  of  plumage  in  the  male. 

Swans  and  true  Geese  are  completely 
absent  from  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  the 
Dirds  commonly  known  as  Geese  in  this,  the 
true  Ethiopian  region,  being  the  Vulpanser 
or  “ Egyptian  Goose,”  which  has  been 
already  dealt  with,  and  the  Spurwing 
Goose,  which  is  really  a giant  long-legged 
relative  of  the  Muscovy  Duck.  This  has  real 
and  very  formidable  spurs  on  its  wings, 
quite  unlike  the  blunt  skin-covered  ‘‘  knuckle 
dusters  ” of  the  Vulpanser  and  other  Shel- 
drakes, and  can  give  therewith  such  a severe 
blow  that  a vicious  male  in  the  London  Zoo 
once  laid  up  a gardener  for  a fortnight  by  a 
blow  on  the  knee,  the  man  having  entered 
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BLACK-CHESTED  CRESTED  GUINEA-FOWL. 

The  Crested  Guinea-fowls  usually  have  no  wattles  : they  are  not 
so  bold,  sociable,  and  noisy  as  the  helmeted  kinds. 
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BLACK-CHESTED  CRESTED  GUINEA-FOWL  (Africa). 

In  the  crested  Guinea-fowls  the  light  speckling  on  the  plumage  is 
blue  instead  of  white. 
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PEL’S  OWL  (Africa). 

Pel  s Fish-owl  is  a very  large  bird,  nearly  as  big  as  the  Great  Eagle-owl  its  plumage  is  chestnut  and  black 
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his  pen  without  a broom  to  keep  him  off.  The  female  is  also  spurred,  but  is  usually  much 
smaller  than  the  male,  though  she  has  the  same  bronzy-green  plumage  varied  with  white 
below.  The  Spurwing  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  British  bird  books,  but  the  specimen  was, 
no  doubt,  an  escaped  bird,  for  the  species  has  often  been  imported,  though,  naturally  enough, 
it  has  not  become  popular,  with  such  weapons  and  too  frequently  the  temper  to  use  them. 
It  spends  much  time  on  land,  and  is  evidently  able  to  defend  itself  against  the  smaller  carnivora,, 
as  in  the  Egyptian  Zoo  it  is  found  possible  to  leave  the  birds  out  at  night  in  spite  of  jackals- 
and  wild  cats.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  presence  of  this  bird  has  been  a factor  in  restricting. 
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PEL’S  FISH  OWL  (Africa). 

In  the  position  of  defiance  so  commonly  adopted  by  Owls. 


[IV.  S.  Berridge,  F.Z.S. 


the  range  of  the  geese  and  swans  in  Africa,  though  in  any  case  these  birds  never  push  their 
migrations  to  the  southward  so  far  as  many  of  the  Ducks.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that 
the  American  Muscovy  Duck  is  the  common  domestic  Duck  of  Africa,  and  is  widely  kept 
even  by  the  native  tribes  ; it  may  even  possibly  have  established  itself  as  a wild  bird  in 
some  places,  though  I have  no  knowledge  of  this. 

The  Boers  call  the  Spurwing  “ Wilde  Macaauw  " (Wild  Muscovy  Duck),  which  shows 
that,  in  this  case  at  least,  they  have  been  correct  judges  of  zoological  relationships.  The 
birds  themselves  appreciate  this,  too,  for  I have  heard  of  pairing  between  Spurwing  and 
Muscovy  in  an  American  Zoo,  and  have  myself  seen  a Muscovy  Duck,  which  did  not  care 
for  the  drake  assigned  her  as  a mate,  show  distinct  partiality  for  a male  Spurwing  in  the 
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ANGOLAN  VULTURE  (Africa). 

As  the  photograph  shows,  this  is  really  a bare-faced  Eagle, 
not  a Vulture. 


next  pen  at  the  Zoo  here,  which  liking  he 
seemed  to  reciprocate,  although  himself  mated. 
Yet,  as  the  Muscovy  is  American,  the  species 
can  never  meet  in  nature.  Another  well-known 
African  Duck  of  this  group,  with  glossy  bronze- 
green  and  white  plumage,  and  a great  difference 
in  size  between  male  and  female,  is  the  Knob- 
billed Duck,  a bird  found  also  in  India,  where 
it  is  known  as  Comb-duck.  The  latter  name 
is  the  more  appropriate,  as  the  black  excrescence 
on  the  drake’s  bill  which  is  alluded  to  by  the 
name  is  a flat-sided  comb,  not  a round  knob. 
All  these  large  bronzy-plumaged  Ducks  are 
perchers,  and,  indeed,  tropical  wildfowl  are 
generally  tree-birds,  possibly  on  account  of  the 
presence  in  their  haunts  of  large  carnivorous 
water-reptiles,  such  as  crocodiles,  monitor- 
lizards,  and  snapping-turtles,  which  make 
ground  or  water  unsafe  resting-places. 

The  little  Indian  Cotton-teal  or  Pigmy 
Goose  is  represented  in  Africa  by  an  equally 
small  and  even  prettierj species,  the  African 


Pigmy  Goose,  which  adds  to  the  beauty  of 
.•glossy  green  back  and  white  under-parts  a 
yellow  bill,  orange-tawny  flanks,  and  a pea- 
green  patch  on  the  side  of  the  head  which 
recalls  the  marking  of  the  Eider.  Unlike  the 
Indian  species,  however,  it  is  not  one  of  the 
•commonest  of  waterfowl  in  its  home,  and  is 
a constant  diver,  while  the  Indian  bird  dives 
only  occasionally — in  fact,  in  this  respect  the 
two  differ  about  as  much  as  our  Moorhen  and 
Coot,  although  quite  similar  to  each  other  in 
•size  and  structure. 

In  the  tropical  regions  of  Africa  the  most 
abundant  Duck  is  the  pretty  White-faced 
Tree-duck,  a slender,  elegant  bird  about  the 
■size  of  a Wigeon,  with  white  face,  black  head, 
and  rich  chestnut  breast  ; it  is  fairly  well 
known  here  as  a fancy  waterfowl.  No  Duck 
•seems  to  collect  in  such  dense  masses  as  this, 
and  the  birds  seem  rather  stupid,  for  it  is  said 
that  when  shot  at  they  get  in  each  other’s 
way  and  collide,  often  breaking  wings  by  the 
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RUPPELL’S  VULTURE  (N.E.  Africa). 

A species  of  the  Griffon  group,  from  North-east  Africa. 
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of  water  when  the  moult  comes  on 


impact,  and  a river  steamer  in  Africa  has  been  known  to  run  into  a flock  which  filled  the 
stream,  and,  as  they  did  not  fly,  suffered  so  many  casualties  from  the  paddle-wheels  that 
duck  for  dinner  became  the  order  of  the  day  on  board.  No  doubt  these  unfortunate  birds 
were  moulting,  for  the  perching  wildfowl  suffer  the  same  universal  moult  of  the  quills  as  the 
ground  species,  although  one  would  have  expected  them  to  retain  their  quills  to  a greater 
extent  so  as  to  reach  their  perches.  Presumably  they  have  to  look  out  for  a fairly  safe  piece 

and  in  any  case  the  few  non-perching  kinds  know  how 
to  get  along  somehow. 

The  White-faced  Tree-duck  is  found  in  South 
America  as  well  as  in  Africa,  and  so  is  the  other  African 
Tree-duck,  the  Fulvous  Duck,  a larger  species  whose 
plumage  is  mostly  bright  chestnut,  set  off  by  French- 
grey  feet.  This  bird  is  found  in  India  also,  but  is 
scarce  and  local  in  that  country.  The  reason  of  this, 
I believe,  is  the  abundance  in  the  Oriental  region  of  the 
Smaller  Indian  Tree-duck,  which  habitually  bullies  its 
larger  Fulvous  relative  in  captivity,  and,  no  doubt, 
drives  it  from  many  places  in  the  wild  state.  Over  here, 
however,  the  Fulvous  Tree-duck  proves  a hardier 
species,  and  the  only  Tree-duck  which  is  at  all  free  in 
breeding.  This  points  to  its  being  a more  adaptable  bird ; 
so  that  its  unique  range  in  separate  blocks  of  territory 
in  three  continents  has  probably  resulted  from  its 
having  been  once  more  widely  distributed  and  having- 
succeeded  in  holding  its  own  locally  when  other  Tree- 
ducks  failed  to  do  so,  for  Tree-ducks  as  a whole  are  only 
at  home  in  warm  climates,  and  probably  susceptible  to 
changed  conditions.  Tree-ducks  dive  freely  enough, 
plunging  with  a spring  like  a Coot,  but  of  true  diving- 
ducks  there  are  very  few^  in  Africa.  One,  the  Brown. 
Pochard,  mentioned  previously  in  this  work,  is  found, 
and,  like  the  two  Tree-ducks  above-mentioned,  also 
inhabits  South  America  ; and  there  are  two  of  the 
peculiar  group  knowm  as  Stiff-tailed  Ducks,  which  are 
almost  as  aquatic  as  Grebes.  One  of  these,  the  Maccoa 
Duck,  has  a black  head  and  chestnut  body  in  the  male 
and  brown  freckled  plumage  in  the  female  ; the  other, 
the  White-backed  Duck,  has  a plumage  boldly  barred 
with  black  and  buff  with  a white  patch  on  the  back. 
This  is  also  found  in  Madagascar,  where  the  natives  say 
that  it  has  great  difficulty  in  laying  its  eggs,  which  are  remarkably  large  for  its  size.  If  correct, 
this  is  a rare  case  of  a wild  creature  suffering  from  natural  disabilities  owing  to  want  of 
adjustment. 

Our  familiar  Mallard  has  a widely-spread  representative  in  the  Ethiopian  region  in  the 
Yellow-billed  Duck,  the  “ Geelbec  ” of  the  Boers.  It  looks  like  a greyish  female  Wild 
Duck  with  a brilliant  yellow  bill,  and,  as  in  all  warm-climate  representatives  of  the  Mallard, 
the  drake  has  the  same  sober  plumage  as  the  duck.  In  fact,  although  among  the  Ducks  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  there  are  but  few  in  wdiich  the  sexes  are  alike,  it  is  the  usual  thing  in 
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EGYPTIAN  KITE  (Africa). 

common  scavenger  and  often  as  bold 


This  is 

as  the  Parvah  Kite  of  India,  which  it 
resembles. 


much 


3 p 2 
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BATELEUR  EAGLE  (Africa).  BATELEUR  EAGLE  DISPLAYING. 

In  the  ordinary  position  of  repose.  In  this  pose  the  white  underside  of  the  wings  is  conspicuous. 
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wildfowl  south  of  the  line  for  the  sexes  to  resemble  each  other,  either  by  the  male  having  a 
plain  plumage  of  female  type,  or  the  female  a handsome  one  more  or  less  approaching  the 
male’s.  We  see  an  instance  of  the  latter  case  in  the  north  in  our  Sheldrakes,  but  the  only 
Duck  of  the  Palaearctic  and  Oriental  regions  in  which  both  sexes  bear  a plumage  of  plain 
female-like  type  is  the  Marbled  Teal,  which  ranges  from  Southern  Europe  to  North-west 
India. 

Other  South  African  Ducks  related  to  the  Mallard,  but  less  nearly,  are  the  so-called  Black 
Duck,  which  is  really  only  dark  drab,  very  boldly  and  characteristically  barred  across  the 
back  with  white  ; the  Red-billed  Duck,  a small  mottled-brown  species  with  a red  bill  and 
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BATELEUR  EAGLE  SUNNING  ITSELF. 

This  pose  is  more  commonly  assumed  by  Vultures  than  by  Eagles  as  a rule. 

black  cap,  and  the  so-called  Cape  Wigeon,  which  is  not  a true  Wigeon  at  all,  but  a small 
brown  species  allied  to  the  last,  but  lacking  the  black  cap  and  having  a pink  instead  of  red 
bill.  There  is,  however,  a true  Teal  at  the  Cape,  a very  small  and  pretty  species  with  a black 
cap,  metallic  green  wings,  and  bright  blue  feet — the  Hottentot  Teal. 

Although  not  a common  or  well-known  bird,  the  Grey-headed  Sheldrake  of  South 
Africa  must  not  be  forgotten.  In  itself  it  is  simply  a rather  poor-coloured  edition  of  the 
Ruddy  Sheldrake,  with  pale  grey  on  the  head  where  the  other  has  buff,  and  a yellow  eye 
in  the  male  ; like  its  relative,  it  is  a very  wary  bird,  but  it  seems  strange  that  it  is  so  un- 
successful, comparatively,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  for  the  Ruddy  species  is  decidedly 
a dominant  bird  among  the  wildfowl,  and  in  Africa  ranges  as  far  south  as  Abyssinia.  It 
strikes  me  as  possible  that  the  Egyptian  “ Goose,”  though  it  fears  the  Ruddy  Sheldrake  here, 
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may  be  fiercer  in  its  own  climate,  as  some  Tree- 
ducks  undoubtedly  are,  so  that  the  local  African 
Sheldrake  may  suffer  from  its  competition.  And  in 
any  case  the  Vulpanser  is  in  some  ways  a fitter  bird 
than  even  the  Ruddy  Sheldrake,  seeing  that  it 
breeds  more  f reefy  in  captivity  and  has  established 
itself  in  our  verv  different  climate  as  a locally  wild 
bird. 

The  great  interest  of  the  Grej^-headed  Sheldrake, 
however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  only  specimen 
which  the  London  Zoo  ever  possessed,  a female,  put 
up  a very  important  biological  record.  She  was 
first  mated  to  a Ruddy  Sheldrake,  but,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  produced  a hybrid  differing 
little  from  that  species  ; later,  however,  when  mated 
to  a Common  Sheldrake,  she  was  the  parent  of  a 
pair  of  birds  which  showed  so  much  dark  pencilled 
iron-grey  in  their  plumage  that  they  distinctly 
resembled  the  dark-grey  Sheldrakes  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  This  was  a most  important  fact, 
showing  that  true  wild  species  may,  when  crossed, 


MARTIAL  HAWK-EAGLE  (Africa). 

A very  powerful  species,  which  has  been  seen  to  crush 
a cat’s  skull  with  a single  gripe  of  the  foot. 

“ throw  back,”  as  domestic  breeds  of  the  same 
species  will  do.  Thus,  the  White  Leghorn  and 
the  black-skinned  White  Silky  Fowls  have  been 
known,  when  crossed,  to  produce  a pair  of  birds 
black  and  red  in  the  male  and  brown  in  the 
female  sex.  Now,  as  these  are  the  colours  of 
the  Red  Jungle-fowl,  which  most  resembles  our 
tame  poultry,  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  here  is 
the  reversion  to  an  ancestral  form ; and, 
reasoning  on  the  same  lines,  we  may  infer  that 
the  dark  Sheldrakes  of  the  Australian  region  are 
proved  by  this  Zoo  experience  to  represent  the 
ancestral  form  from  which  the  bright-coloured 
chestnut-and-white  species  have  evolved,  more 
especially  as  the  Australian  region  is  noted  for 
the  presence  therein  of  forms  of  animal  life 
which  are  positively  known  to  be  primitive, 
such  as  egg-laying  mammals  like  the  Duck-billed 
Platypus,  and  lung-breathing  fish  like  the 
Barramunda  or  Ceratodus.  Of  course,  such 
reversion  does  not  by  any  means  always  result 
when  either  species  or  breeds  are  crossed  ; in 
fact,  it  is  rarefy  so  well  shown,  and  a pair  of 
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VOCIFEROUS  SEA-EAGLE  (Africa). 

This  well-known  waterside  species  is  rather  like  the 
Oriental  Brahminy  Kite  on  a large  scale. 
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hybrids  between  the  Common  and  Ruddy  Sheldrake  I saw  at  the  Zoo  some  years  ago  were 
simply  very  like  Ruddy  Sheldrakes  with  black  heads,  though  the  female,  and  the  male  after 
the  moult,  did  show  some  black  pencilling,  in  this  case  the  reversion  being  very  slight  indeed. 
So  far  as  I know,  Sheldrake  hybrids  do  not  breed  again,  unlike  hybrids  between  the  Mallard 
and  its  allies,  which  show  much  fertility.  The  hybrids  from  the  Grey-headed  Sheldrake  above- 
mentioned  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Hybrid  and  Domestic  Animal  exhibit  at  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

Turning  to  African  water-birds  not  of  the  wildfowl  family,  one  needs  to  notice  the  very 
curious  creature  known  as  the  African  Finfoot,  called  “ Wasser-treter  ” (Water-treader) 
by  the  Boers,  from  the  way  in  which  it  runs  spattering  along  the  water  like  our  Moorhen. 
It  is,  indeed,  related  to  the  Rail  family,  and  has  a true  Rail’s  head  and  the  lobed  feet  of  a 


By  permission  of  [the  Oxford  Museum. 

TROPIC-BIRD  (Tropical Seas). 

In  general  appearance  this  bird  much  resembles  a large  Tern,  except  that  the  long  tail-feathers  are  in  the  middle  of  the 

tail,  not  at  the  outside. 


Coot,  but  its  shanks  are  quite  short,  and  in  its  general  form,  and  especially  in  the  long  stiff 
tail,  it  is  much  like  a Cormorant.  Like  that  bifd,  also,  it  swims  very  low  in  the  water  and 
is  an  habitual  diver  and  fisher.  Although  it  is  not  an  uncommon  bird  locally  in  West  Africa, 
nothing  is  known  about  its  breeding  habits  ; but  the  Indian  Finfoot,  a much  less  known  bird, 
has  quite  recently  been  shown  to  build  in  trees  and  lay  eggs  of  a Rail-like  type.  The  family 
is  evidently  an  offshoot  from  the  Rails  which  has  developed  on  Cormorant  lines,  the  resemblance 
being  greatest  in  the  African  species  in  which  the  back  is  dark  and  glossy,  breast  white,  and 
feet  red,  all  of  these  points  being  found  in  one  or  other  of  the  Cormorants.  If  such  birds 
had  evolved  where  Cormorants  did  not  exist,  it  would  not  be  so  remarkable,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  Cormorant  competition  in  the  Dark  Continent.  Most  widely  spread  is  the  Small 
African  Cormorant,  a little  long-tailed  freshwater  tree-bird  like  the  Pigmy  Cormorant  of 
India,  but  showing  grey  as  well  as  black  in  its  plumage  and  having  a yellow  instead  of  black 
bill.  The  Cape  Cormorant,  a much  larger  species,  but  still  a small  bird  for  a Cormorant, 
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JACKAL  BUZZARD  (Africa). 

This  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  African  Hawks  ; it  is  rather  larger  than  our  Buzzard  and  is  dark-coloured  with  a chestnut  tail. 
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and  all  black,  is  quite  different  in 
habits ; it  is  South  African  and 
haunts  the  coasts,  nesting  on  islands 
and  associating  in  enormous  flocks  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most  numerous 
of  its  family,  and  a valuable  producer 
of  guano,  only  rivalled  by  the  Cape 
Gannet  or  “ Malagash.’'  The  White- 
breasted Cormorant  of  the  South 
is  also  a well-known,  if  not  ex- 
cessively abundant,  bird,  and  is  very 
like  our  Cormorant  except  for  the 
white  fore-neck  and  breast.  Cor- 
morants in  South  Africa  are  com- 
monly known  by  the  Boer  name  of 
“ Duiker  ” (Diver),  which  is  un- 
fortunate, as  the  same  name  is  applied 
to  the  little  bush-haunting  short- 
horned antelopes,  from  the  way  in 
which  they  plunge  into  cover.  How- 
ever, we  have  a case  almost  as 
awkward  at  home,  for  Martin,  the 
bird,  and  Marten,  the  beast,  only 
differ  in  their  names  by  a single 
letter.  Our  own  Cormorant  is  a. 
common  bird  in  Egypt  : I have  seen 
plenty  sitting  on  the  tops  of  the 
posts  which  mark  out  the  route  of 
the  Suez  Canal  through  the  Bitter 
Lakes.  When  they  flew  off  as  our 
steamer  approached,  I noticed  with 
surprise  that  they  dropped  to  the 
water  and  then  started  off  it  by  a 
succession  of  hops  accompanied  by 
much  flapping,  which  seemed  rather 
a waste  of  energy,  but  it  seems  a 
sort  of  Cormorant  tradition  that  one  should  start  from  a perch  by  a drop — the  little  Indian 
Cormorant  does  it  when  leaving  a tree,  and  no  doubt  the  weight  of  the  big  bird  carries  the 
drop  too  far. 

Africa  has  one  of  those  curious  relatives  of  the  Cormorants,  the  Darters  or  Snake-birds, 
closely  resembling  the  Indian  bird,  but  not  identical  with  it ; and  in  this  connection  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  this  African  Darter  breeds  in  Syria,  on  the  Lake  of  Antioch — an 
instance,  evidently,  of  a last  outpost  of  an  African  species  existing  where  one  would  rather 
have  expected  an  Oriental  one  to  be  found.  I have  often  wondered  whether  Herodotus’s 
story  of  the  enmity  of  the  Ibis  to  the  supposed  flying  snakes  had  a foundation  in  fact  in  the 
existence  of  this  Darter  in  Africa  Anyone  who  has  seen  Darters  wild  can  easily  understand 
how  stories  of  flying  snakes  could  arise  from  them  ; the  bird  looks  so  absolutely  snake-like 
when  swimming,  with  only  the  long  thin  neck  showing,  and  the  long  tail  would  help  to  carry 
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SECRETARY-BIRD  (AJrka). 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  legs  are  feathered  above  the  hock,  whereas  most 
long-legged  birds  have  them  bare  there. 
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on  the  idea  when  it  took  wing.  Now  the  Sacred  Ibis  is  well  known  and  drastically  dealt  with 
on  the  guano  islands  as  a pest,  for  it  there  has  a horrible  habit  of  pulling  out  the  entrails  of 
the  young  nestling  Cormorants  for  food.  If  it  ever  treats  young  Darters  in  the  same  way, 
we  can  see  how  the  story  of  Ibis-and-snake  enmity  originated,  and  further  imaginary  details 
would  amplify  it  into  what  Herodotus  described  as  a pitched  battle  between  the  birds  and  the 
reptiles.  It  is  true  he  said  he  saw  the  snakes’  bones,  and  that  they  had  wings  like  bats  ; 
but  once  an  idea  is  started,  ocular  evidence  will  not  extinguish  a myth.  While  this  book 
was  being  published,  thoroughly  mythical  stories  of  Turkey-fowl  hybrids  have  appeared  in 
our  Press,  and  been  illustrated,  either  by  drawings  of  more  or  less  fowl-like  creatures  with 
unmitigated  Turkeys’  heads,  or  by  photographs  of  fowls  with  naked  necks,  a variation  which 
is  perfectly  well  known,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  crossing — it  is  simply  a local  defect,  like 
that  which  causes  certain  fowls  to  be  tailless.  While,  therefore,  such  myth-formation  is  still 
going  on,  we  must  not  be  too  severe  on  the  ancients  when  they  saw  more  than  was  there 
to  be  seen. 

The  large  Common  or  Roseate 
Pelican  is  a well-known  bird  in  Egypt, 
but  in  Africa  generally  it  is  represented 
by  the  smaller  sub-species  or  race,  the 
Eastern  White  Pelican,  which  is  also 
the  usual  bird  in  the  Oriental  region, 
the  large  race  of  this  Pelican  being 
rather  a bird  of  Southern  Europe  to 
Central  Asia  as  a rule.  Africa,  how- 
ever, has  a special  rather  small  Pelican 
of  its  own,  the  Pink-backed  Pelican, 
whose  plumage  is  drab  instead  of  blush- 
rose  or  white,  the  back,  however,  being 
pink  in  the  breeding  season.  It  is  very 
like  the  Spotted-billed  Pelican  of  India, 
but  lacks  the  black  spots  on  the  beak 
which  are  a striking  feature  of  that 
species.  These  small  Pelicans  do  not 
do  so  well  in  captivity  as  the  large 
species,  which  are  very  hardy  and  long- 
lived  birds,  even  though  debarred  from 
flying  exercise — and  Pelicans  are  great 
flyers,  often  soaring  like  Vultures,  and 
readily  recognisable  by  the  way  in 
which,  unlike  their  relatives  the  Cor- 
morants, they  draw  their  necks  in  in 
flight,  in  the  fashion  of  a Heron.  Many 
of  my  readers  must  have  seen  the  two 
pairs  of  Pelicans  in  St.  James’s  Park, 
which  have  been  there  for  over  ten 
years,  and,  in  spite  of  being  pinioned, 
have  kept  in  good  condition  all  that 
time  in  our  cold  climate,  though  the 
effect  of  this  is  apparently  shown  by 


Photo  by] 


SECRETARY-BIRD. 


[H.  Pither. 


The  characteristic  shape  is  well  shown,  but  the  drooping  of  the  nearer 
wing  is,  of  course,  not  normal. 
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the  ragged  edges  of  the  webs  of  their  feet — a defect  probably  attributable  to  mild  frost-bite, 
especially  as  they  roost  on  a rocky  island  in  the  lake,  for  I have  never  seen  it  in  Pelicans  at 
the  Zoo,  sheltered  at  night  in  a shed  with  wooden  benches  for  them  to  perch  on.  These  Pelicans, 
I may  say,  all  have  long  crests,  though  recent  scientific  works  say  the  male  has  a mere  mane, 
only  the  female  being  crested.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  pairs,  for  they  associate 
in  two  couples,  a large  and  a small  bird  together,  and  the  larger  birds  display  courting  gestures 
of  regard  to  their  smaller  respective  companions.  Some  of  these  gestures  are  very  quaint, 
the  Pelican’s  kiss,  for  instance,  consists  in  taking  the  lady’s  head  into  his  huge  mouth.  I 
notice,  by  the  way,  that  the  said  ladies,  compared  with  their  mates,  are  distinct  “ highbrows,” 
having  the  frontal  bulge  so  noticeable  in  some  Pelicans  very  much  more  developed  ; also  in 
the  breeding  season  they  have  much  brighter  complexions,  the  bare  skin  of  the  face  being 
orange  as  against  pale  yellow  in  the  males.  At  the  same  time,  though  they  are  quite  old 
birds,  they  are  so  much  smaller  than  the  males  that  they  ought  to  belong  to  the  smaller  sub- 
species, though  this  is  not  so  common  in  cap- 
tivity as  the  large  one,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
no  knob  on  the  forehead.  But  it  is  admitted 
that  intermediate  specimens  are  found,  and  no 
doubt  our  Londoners’  favourites  belong  to  this 
class ; it  is  as  well,  however,  to  put  their 
peculiarities  on  record,  as  they  have  been 
public  characters  for  so  many  years  in  our 
Metropolis. 

About  the  South  African  Gannet  above- 
mentioned  1 need  say  nothing  more  except 
that  it  differs  from  ours  most  conspicuously  in 
having  a black  tail  as  well  as  wing-tips,  but  the 
Booby  demands  a few  more  words,  as  this  is 
the  most  familiar  Gannet  of  tropical  African 
seas,  as,  indeed,  of  the  tropical  ocean  areas 
generally.  It  breeds  on  Ascension  and  some 
other  African  islands,  being  essentially  an 
island  breeder,  and  will  be  noted  when  one 
goes  down  the  Red  Sea  as  a brown  bird  with 
pale  yellow  bill  and  feet,  obviously  a gannet, 
but  not  a high-diver  like  the  white  species  ; 
it  is  also  much  smaller  than  our  Gannet  and  the  South  African. 

Other  tropical  sea-birds  to  which  we  may  get  our  first  introduction  in  African  waters  are 
the  Frigate-bird  and  one  of  the  Tropic-birds.  Both  of  these  breed  on  St.  Helena  and 
Ascension,  in  fact,  an  islet  off  the  latter  is  known  as  Boatswain-bird  islet,  “ Boatswain-bird  ” 
being  a recognised  sailor's  name  for  the  Tropic-bird  since  its  long  central  tail-feathers  are 
likened  to  the  marling-spike  the  boatswain  carries.  Except  for  having  the  long  feathers  in 
the  centre  of  the  tail  instead  of  at  the  outside,  Tropic-birds  look  very  like  large  Terns,  and 
fish  in  the  same  way,  though  related  to  Cormorants  and  Pelicans.  But  it  comes  as  a surprise, 
when  one  sees  them  flying,  that  their  flight  is  the  exact  opposite  of  a Tern’s,  being  steady  and 
performed  by  quick  wing-beats  like  a Duck’s — a great  contrast  to  the  Tern’s  slow  rocking 
grace,  but  recognisably  like  that  of  the  Indian  Green  Parrakeet. 

The  Frigate-bird,  also  related  to  the  Cormorant  and  Pelican  group,  shows  the  relationship 
more  obviously,  for  his  beak  is  a true  Cormorant’s  beak,  though  the  rest  of  him  resembles 


Photo  by]  [W.  P.  Dando  F.Z.S. 


SACRED  IBIS  (Africa). 

The  Sacred  Ibis  is  as  big  as  a large  fowl ; its  head  and  neck 
are  naked  in  the  adult,  as  here  shown. 


Photo  by]  \W . P.  Dando,  F.Z.S . 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  KESTRELS  (S.  Africa). 

These,  as  the  photograph  shows,  are  very  similar  to  our  own  Kestrel,  which  itself  visits  Africa  in  winter. 


Photo  by]  nv.  S.  Benidge,  F.Z.S. 

VULTURINE  EAGLE  (Africa). 

In  the  beautifully-shaded  brown  plumage  of  the  young  bird;  the  adult  is  black.  There  is  nothing  really  vulturine  about  it. 
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a gigantic  Swallow,  a fathom  across  the  wings,  and  he  has  the  soaring  flight  of  a great  bird 
of  prey.  Although  a sea-bird,  the  Frigate-bird  hardly  ever  alights  on  the  water,  and  shows 
much  reduced  webs  to  the  feet  ; its  great  powers  of  flight  enable  it  to  range  far  from  its  roost 
on  trees  or  rocks,  and  victimise  the  other  sea-fowl  by  piracy,  just  as  the  Skuas  do  in  our  seas. 
It  also  fishes  for  itself,  and  is  a great  enemy  to  flying-fish — indeed,  it  seems  to  be  their  only 
bird-enemv.  In  several  voyages  I have  seen  manj^  thousands  of  these  fascinating  fish,  but 
never  having  been  in  a Frigate-bird-haunted  region,  I never  saw  them  molested  by  any  bird 
whatever — except  on  one  occasion,  when  a Booby  made  a dash  at  one,  and  didn’t  get  it  ! 
Indeed,  where  one  sees  most  flying-fish  is  out  on  the  high  seas,  where  sea-birds  are  scarce, 
and  what  one  does  sec  are  chiefly  Petrels. 

Terns  are  common  all  over  Africa  as  in  other  tropical  countries  ; most  of  our  species  visit 
that  continent  in  winter,  and  there  are  several  tropical  kinds  which  need  not  be  particularised, 
except  our  rare  visitor  the  Sooty  Tern,  which  is  the  most  distinctive  in  appearance,  and  has, 
as  remarked  in  the  article  on  the  species,  its  greatest  breeding-haunt  in  “ Wideawake  Fair,”  on 
Ascension  Island.  Africa  has  also,  like  India,  a species  of  Skimmer,  the  Skimmers  being 
peculiar  Terns  coloured  like  the  Sooty  Tern,  but  with  red  legs  and  bills,  the  lower  ja.w  being 
prolonged  much  beyond  the  upper,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  plough  the  water  as  they  skim 
over  it,  and  so  snap  up  their  food.  The  young  have  bills  like  ordinary  young  Terns,  just  as 
the  young  Crossbill  has  an  ordinary  Finch’s  beak. 

Africa  has  not  many  Gulls,  but  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  one  will  notice'  Hemprich’s 
Gull,  which  is  rather  like  our  Black-headed,  but  larger,  with  the  back  slate-coloured,  and  the 
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CINEREOUS  VULTURE  (N£.  Africa). 


This  large  Vulture  ranges  from  Spain  to  China  and  is  found  in  North-East  Africa,  but  is  nowhere  common 

or  ash-coloured,  but  dark  brown. 


[Scholastic  Photo  Co. 
It  is  not  “ cinereous  ” 
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head 'really  black. 'j  Very  like  our  Black-headed  Gull,  too,  is  the  most  widely-spread  Gull  of 
the  Ethiopian  region,  the  Grey-headed  Gull,  which  has  a light-grey  hood,  and  is  an  inland 
breeder  like  the  Black-headed  species.  It  is  also  found  in  South  America,  like  some  of  the 
African  Ducks  we  have  noticed  ; as  waterfowl  have  peculiar  facilities  for  crossing  a wide 
ocean,  though  few  except  the  Petrels  do  it,  no  doubt  this  distribution  is  due  to  chance  coloni- 
sation, perhaps  comparatively  recent.  A lost  flock  of  Shovellers  was  once  seen  to  keep  com- 
pany with  a ship  for  three  days,  often  settling  near  what  they  probably  regarded  as  a curious 
travelling  islet  dangerously  over-populated  with  human  beings,  till  they  sighted  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

In  South  Africa  is  found  the  Dominican  Gull,  which  is  a black-backed  species  intermediate 
in  size  between  our  two  kinds,  and  Hartlaub’s  Gull,  which  is  not  unlike  our  Common  Gull. 
The  Southern  Great  Skua  also  visits  the  Cape  seas  in  the  southern  winter. 

In  the  Cape  seas,  too,  we  come  to  the  domain  of  the  Petrels  and  Albatrosses  so  characteristic 
of  the  Southern  Ocean.  “ Cape  Pigeon  ” is  a name  which  expresses  the  familiar  presence 
off  South  Africa  of  the  pretty  speckled  Petrel  which  has  a place  as  a straggler  on  our  list, 
and  “ Cape  Sheep  ” is  a rather  absurd  name  given  to  the  great  Wandering  Albatross, 
which  has  a wing-span  of  eleven  feet  ; some  of  the  small  black-backed  Albatrosses  or  Molly- 
mawks  are  also  to  be  found,  and  sometimes  the  dark-brown  Giant  Petrel  or  “ Nelly,”  a 
well-known  scavenger  of  the  southern  oceans,  which  equals  these  in  size.  Cape  Hen  is  the 


Photo  by  Dr.  R.  IF.  Shufeld] 


GREEN  HERON  ( N . America). 


[Washington. 


Species  of  these  small  Green  Herons  are  found  all  round  the  world  ; the  North  American  kind  is  the  most  familiar  of  the  Herons 

in  that  country  ; it  is  only  about  as  big  as  a Pigeon. 
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usual  name  of  a big  dark-brown  white-chinned  Petrel  which  is  quite  common  at  the  Cape  ; 
though  a big  bird  as  Petrels  go,  it  is  not  gigantic,  about  equalling  a Herring-gull  in  dimensions. 

Best-known  of  the  Cape  sea-birds  to  the  world  at  large  is,  however,  the  Black-footed 
Penguin,  because  this  happens  to  be  the  species  most  commonly  seen  in  captivity  in  Zoological 
Gardens.  It  has  bred  in  such  institutions  both  in  Paris  and  in  London.  It  is  protected 
for  its  guano  and  eggs  in  its  island  haunts  off  the  Cape,  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  each 
bird  has  its  own  little  spot  of  ground,  to  which  it  returns  after  fishing,  the  observation  having 
been  made  by  the  watchers  on  peculiarly-coloured  individual  birds,  for  black-breasted,  white- 
headed,  and  white  black-winged  “ freaks  ” have  occurred.  This  Penguin  is  called  the  Jackass 
Penguin  by  some  writers,  though  this  name  seems  really  to  belong  to  a very  similar  South 
American  species — but  at  any  rate  both  have  the  peculiar  braying  note  which  gave  rise  to  it. 

Last,  but  biggest  among  African  birds,  comes  the  Ostrich,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  of 
them  from  very  early  times.  It  is,  however,  not  purely  African,  for  it  still  lingers  in  Western 

Asia  ; nor  is  it  essentially  a desert 
bird,  for  it  is  found  over  Africa  generally 
wherever  the  country  is  open  and  dry 
and  the  big  game  has  not  been  cleared 
off  by  human  persecution,  for  it  lives 
the  same  life  as  the  game  beasts  of  the 
open  country  and  shares  their  fortunes  ; 
indeed,  it  is  commonly  found  forming 
a member  of  a triple  alliance,  the  other 
partners  being  zebras  and  gnus.  No 
doubt  the  quadrupeds  profit  by  the  far- 
reaching  vision  of  the  tall  bird,  and 
the  Ostrich  in  its  turn  benefits  by  their 
powers  of  scent.  As  everybody  knows, 
the  Ostrich  was  first  domesticated  in 
Africa,  and  forms  an  important  part  of 
the  live  stock  on  many  farms,  though 
Ostrich-farming  is  now  carried  on  in  all 
four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

III. — America. 

Our  American  possessions,  being  widely  separated,  come  into  two  of  the  great  regions  of 
bird-distribution— British  North  America  being  in  the  Nearctic  region,  and  British  Honduras, 
the  West  Indies,  and  British  Guiana  in  the  Neotropical,  as  also  are  the  Falkland  Islands, 
though  so  chilly.  It  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  treat  of  the  birds  in  each  separately. 

The  Nearctic  or  North  American  region  is  not  a very  well-characterised  one,  as  a good  deal 
of  its  bird  life  is  closely  related  to  that  of  South  America,  and  much  more  to  that  of  the  Palae- 
arctic  or  northern  region  of  the  Old  World.  These  two  regions,  for  instance,  are  especially 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  Auks,  Divers,  and  Grouse,  which  groups  are  absent  from  the 
others,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  two  regions  should  be  united  to  form  a single 
Holarctic  region  embracing  the  northern  part  of  the  Old  World.  In  many  cases  the  species 
even  are  the  same  ; thus,  for  instance,  in  Canada  we  shall  meet  the  Raven,  Magpie,  Redpoll, 
Crossbill,  Pine-grosbeak,  Tree-creeper,  Sand-martin,  Shore-lark,  Long-eared  Owl,  Mallard, 
Shoveller,  Gadwall,  and  Golden-eye,  and  near  relatives  or  sub-species  of  the  Willow-tit, 
Merlin,  Goshawk,  and  Hawk-owl,  to  say  nothing  of  wide-ranging  Arctic  birds  like  the  Snow 
and  Lapland  Buntings  and  the  Waxwing. 


BOAT-BILLED  HERON  (5.  America). 
Except  for  the  bill,  this  bird  is  like  a Night -Heron. 


[New  York. 


By  permission  of  Professor  Bumpus ] 

GREAT  BLUE  HERON  (America). 

This  American  species  is  larger  than  our  Heron,  but,  except  for  some  cinnamon  on  the  under-parts,  very  like  it  otherwise. 
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The  American  Crow,  however,  is  not  the  same  as  ours,  though  very  like  it,  and  the  Rook 
and  Jackdaw  do  not  occur  on  the  American  side.  The  common  Blue  Jay  of  North  America 
is  also  very  distinct  from  ours,  having  much  more  blue  in  its  plumage  and  none  of  the  fawn 
tints.  A small  grey  Jay  which  is  very  well  known  in  the  northern  forests  of  America  is  the 
Canada  Jay  or  “ Whisky- Jack.”  The  name  does  not  mean  that  the  bird  is  addicted  to 
any  form  of  alcohol,  however,  but  is  derived  by  an  easy  and  obvious  transition  from  the  Red 
Indian  title  “ Wiss-ka-chon.”  Although  no  drunkard,  however,  Whisky-Jack  is  a great 
thief,  and  his  other  name  of  “ Camp-robber  ” is  well  deserved,  for  he  is  credited  with  more 
impudence  than  even  that  town-loving  purloiner  the  Indian  Crow.  Naturally  his  popularity 
depends  on  circumstances  ; when  there  is  plenty  to  spare  he  is  a welcome  guest,  for  birds 
are  scarce  in  the  Canadian  woods  in  winter,  when  the  severe  climate  drives  most  species  to 

the  south,  but  where  the 
preservation  of  frozen  meat 
for  the  winter  in  the  wilds 
he  may  become  a danger,  for 
when  Jays  assemble,  and  not 
only  tear  bits  from  suspended 
carcases  to  eat  on  the  spot 
but  carry  much  away  for 
their  own  stores,  the  amount 
taken  is  no  trifle. 

Curiously  enough,  in 
Northern  Europe  and  Si- 
beria— the  Asiatic  Canada — 
there  is  another  camp-rob- 
bing Jay,  which  is  worth 
mentioning,  though  not  found 
in  British  territory  ; for  it  is 
a fully  distinct  species,  plu- 
maged  in  brown  and  chestnut 
instead  of  grey  and  white, 
but  in  impudence  and  fami- 
liarity with  man  is  so  like  it 
that  they  might  be  the  same 
species ; so  that  here  the 
character  leading  to  the  birds’ 
pranks  had  evidently  developed  in  the  ancestor  before  they  became  distinct  species. 

In  more  temperate  parts  of  Canada  is  found  the  above  Blue  Jay,  which  appears  to 
be  a more  familiar  bird  than  our  British  Jay  ; but  American  opinion  is  rather  against  it  on 
account  of  its  raids  on  the  eggs  and  young  of  the  small  birds,  in  spite  of  its  undoubted  beauty 
and  interesting  liveliness. 

Another  enemy  at  times  to  small-bird  families  is  the  Crow-blackbird  or  Bronzed  Grackle, 
a member  of  the  group  of  Troupials  which  are  confined  to  America,  and  seem  to  form  a 
sort  of  intermediate  group  between  the  Starlings  and  Weaver-finches.  “ Blackbird  ” in 
North  America  always  means  a bird  of  this  group,  which  is  very  numerous.  The  birds  are 
Starling-like  in  general  habits,  but  have  longer  tails  than  most  Starlings.  The  present  species 
is  as  big  as  a Missel-thrush,  with  handsomely  glossed  bronze  and  gr^en  p'umage  and  yellow 
eyes.  It  is  social  both  in  feeding  and  nesting,  and  one  of  the  dominant  birds  of  North  America. 


Photo  by]  [IK.  P ■ Dando,  F.Z.S. 

KING-PENGUIN  ( Falkland  Islands). 

The  King  penguin  is  found  in  the  Falkland  Islands  among  other  [daces  in  the 
southern  seas. 


A Group  of  Toco  Toucans  {America).  [By  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  G.C.M.G. 

The  Toco  has  the  largest  beak  of  all  the  Toucans,  besides  being  the  largest  in  general  size. 

This  bird  is  about  two  feet  long  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  the  beak  itself  measures  about  eight  inches  ; 

but,  though  strong,  it  is  very  light  in  structure  and  is  easily  carried. 
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Another  well-known  “ Blackbird  ” is  the  Red-winged  Starling 
or  Redwing,  in  which  the  male  is  coal-black  with  scarlet  wing- 
patches,  and  the  female  coloured  rather  like  a lark.  This  does  not 
come  about  gardens  like  the  Crow-blackbird,  but  haunts  marshy 
places  ; it  has  several  times  been  recorded  over  here,  but,  as  it 
used  to  be  imported  alive,  the  records  have  been  frowned  on, 
though  some  of  the  occurrences  might  have  been  natural  or  merely 
ship-assisted.  The  fact  that  all  the  records  are  of  males  may  only 
mean  that  any  females  which  have  occurred  may  have  escaped 
noticing  by  reason  of  their  quieter  colouring  and  more  retiring 
habits.  The  Rusty  Grackle  resembles  the  Bronzed,  but  is  smaller 
and  duller  ; this  goes  farther  north  than  any  other  of  the  group, 
so  as  even  to  be  known  by  some  Eskimo  tribes,  who  call  it  the 
“ Little  Raven.” 

A very  familiar  bird  in  grassland  is  the  Bobolink,  a Troupia1 
which  comes  very  near  the  Finches  in  form  of  beak  ; in  fact,  if  it 
lived  in  Africa  it  would  certainly  be  classed  as  a Weaver  ; it  is  about 
the  size  of  a Lark,  and  in  the  female  sex  coloured  like  one  ; but 
the  male  is  black,  white  and  buff,  though  after  breeding  he  goes 
into  female  plumage,  as  so  many  Weavers  do,  and  unlike  any  other 
Troupial.  The  Bobolink  is  a well-known  and  cheery  spring 
songster,  his  name  being  derived  from  his  most  noticeable  note. 
Very  Finch-like  about  the  beak,  too,  is  the  Cow-bird,  also  Lark- 
sized, black  in  the  male  with  dark-brown  head,  and  brown 
throughout  in  the  female.  This  bird  is  social  all  the  year  round, 
and  takes  the  place  of  our  Cuckoo  as  a parasite,  the  females 
laying  their  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  smaller  birds, 

Photo  by]  [.1 . S.  Rudland  & Sons.  which  rear  the  young 

RACKET-TAILED  MOTMOT.  0ther  species  of  these 
The  racket-effect  at  the  end  of  the  tail  Parasitic  Troupials  aie 
is  caused  hy  the  web  of  the  feather  at  found  in  South  America, 
this  point  being  weak  and  easily  . . . . . 

broken  off.  ’ so  American  birds  gam 

nothing  by  the  fact  that 
the  American  Cuckoos  are  not  parasitic. 

Of  the  true  Thrushes  the  most  familiar  in  our 
northern  possessions  in  America  is  the  so-called 
American  Robin,  which  has  been  dealt  with  under 
the  heading  of  Fieldfare  ; it  is  a tame  frequenter  of 
gardens,  like  our  Thrush  and  Blackbird,  and,  like 
them,  not  above  reproach  in  the  matter  of  fruit, 
though  a general  favourite  nevertheless.  The  bird 
which  most  nearly  represents  the  Robin  is  the  lovely 
Bluebird,  whose  bright  colour  and  confiding  ways 
make  it  a valued  garden  tenant  ; Ihe  male,  which  is 
brighter  than  the  female,  is  of  a singularly  rich  pure 
blue  above,  but  both  sexes  have  brown  breasts.  The 
Bluebird  nests  in  holes,  and  readily  takes  to  nesting- 


Photo  by]  [A.  S.  Rudland  & Sons. 

TROCON. 

Trogonc  are  curious-looking  birds,  with  big  heads  and 
small  feet  of  characteristic  form. 
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boxes,  though  these  are  too  often  preoccupied  by  the  introduced  House-sparrow,  which, 
not  being  migratory  like  most  of  the  native  small  birds,  has — and  takes — the  chance  of 
establishing  that  possession  which  is  proverbially  “ nine  points  of  the  law  ” in  bird  as  well  as 
human  communities. 

Another  common  Thrush  is  the  Cat-bird,  which  resembles  a Blackcap  enlarged  to  Lark 
dimensions,  and  is  equally  fond  of  fruit.  It  has  a mewing  note  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 

but  is  a fair  songster  besides.  Most 
resembling  our  Song-thrush  in  notes, 
however,  is  the  Brown  Thrasher,  a 
handsome  bird  resembling  a richly- 
coloured  Song-thrush  with  a longer  bill 
and  tail  and  yellow  eyes.  The  Wood- 
thrush  is  also  coloured  like  this,  but  is 
much  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Song- 
thrush  and  closely  resembles  it  in  shape, 
though  a good  deal  smaller.  Smaller 
still,  and  duller  than  the  Song-thrush  in 
colour,  are  Swainson’s  and  the  Hermit 
Thrush,  which  form  a series  of  links 
between  our  Thrush  and  Nightingale  ; 
the  Hermit  Thrush,  or  “ Veery,”  is  con- 
sidered a particularly  good  songster,  but 
is,  like  the  last  three,  not  a familiar 
garden  bird  like  the  “ Robin  ” and  Cat- 
bird. 

The  American  Warblers  belong  to 
a different  group  from  ours,  and  average 
much  brighter  in  colour,  being  commonly 
as  gaily-hued  and  distinctly  marked  as 
our  Finches  and  Tits.  In  size  and 
general  habits,  however,  they  are  like  the 
true  Warblers,  but  vary  more  in  the 
latter.  One,  which  is  striped  with  black 
and  white,  is  known  as  the  Black-and- 
white  Creeper,  and  climbs  about  trees ; 
our  Creeper  is  called  Brown  Creeper  by 
way  of  distinction  from  it.  Another 
takes  the  place  of  our  Wagtails,  and  is 
called  Water-thrush.  It  is  Thrush- 
like in  colour,  with  a chestnut  crown, 
and  builds  a covered  nest,  whence  it  is 
sometimes  known  as  “ Oven-bird.”  It  must  not,  however,  be  confused  with  the  better- 
known  Oven-bird  of  South  America,  which  belongs  to  a different  group  altogether. 
Curiously  enough,  however,  this  also  builds  a covered  nest,  but  of  clay  ; and  both  birds, 
though  different  in  colour  and  size,  have  the  same  curious  strutting  walk.  Then  there  is 
the  so-called  American  Redstart,  with  the  habits  of  a Flycatcher,  and  handsome 
plumage  of  black  and  orange-red  in  the  male  and  grey  and  yellow  in  the  female,  recalling 
the  Asiatic  Minivets. 


Photo  copyright  by~] 


AMERICAN  BLUE  JAY. 


[IT.  S.  Ber rhlge,  F.Z.S. 


The  Blue  Jay  is  smaller  than  our  bird,  and  of  some  shade  or  other 
of  blue  all  over,  varied  with  black  and  white. 


Photo  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt ] 
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AMERICAN  CROW. 

As  the  photograph  shows,  this  species  is  very  similar  to  our  Carrion  Crow. 
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Among  the  American 
Warblers  of  typical  habits, 
the  Yellow  Warbler  is  the 
commonest,  and  looks  like  a 
very  brilliant  Willow-warbler 
with  narrow  chestnut  streaks 
on  the  breast.  The  Myrtle- 
warbler,  which  is  something 
like  a small  Hedge-sparrow 
with  yellow  patches  on  crown 
and  back,  is  also  a well- 
known  species.  Notable  also 
are  the  Black  - throated 
Blue  and  Green  Warblers, 
and  the  pretty  Black- 
burnian Warbler,  black 
above  with  black-streaked 
orange  breast.  Like  the 
Old  - World  Warblers,  the 
American  Warblers  are  a 
very  numerous  group,  but 
not  as  a rule  such  prominent 
members  of  bird  society  as 
are  many  other  small  birds. 
In  contrast  to  these  gay- 
coloured  Warblers,  the  Tits 
in  our  domains  across  the 
North  Atlantic  are  plain- 
coloured  birds ; the  most 
familiar  is  the  Chickadee, 
of  which  the  Willow-tit,  as 
remarked  in  the  account  of 
that  bird,  is  now  regarded  as 
one  of  the  Old-World  races. 
The  American  bird,  however, 
is  larger  and  more  distinctly 
coloured,  and,  so  far  from 
being  little-known  and  retiring,  is  particularly  tame  and  makes  friends  with  man  more  easily 
than  any  other  American  bird.  Plainer  still  than  this  is  the  Tufted  Tit,  which  is  simply 
grey  with  chestnut  flanks,  not  even  displaying  any  variegation  about  its  well-crested  head, 
except  a black  crown.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  Great  Tit. 

The  Goldcrest  is  one  of  the  Old-World  birds  which  extend  to  North  America,  and  the 
Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  its  ally,  is  also  an  American  bird,  doubtfully  included  as  a straggler 
to  our  side.  Of  the  true  Wrens,  although  a sub-species  of  our  Wren,  known  as  the  Winter 
Wren,  exists,  it  is  not  the  familiar  species  about  houses,  this  being  the  House-wren,  a larger 
and  longer-tailed  bird.  The  House-wren  is  readily  attracted  to  nesting-boxes,  but  is  . rather 
apt  to  display  a selfish  policy  by  filling  up  all  within  its  beat  with  twigs,  in  order  to  prevent 
other  species,  like  the  Bluebird,  from  using  them.  This  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  simply 


[ Washington . 


Photo  by  Dr.  R.  IV.  Shufeldt ] 

YOUNG  AMERICAN  BLUE  JAY  (N.  America). 

The  Blue  Jay,  like  our  own,  has  the  handsome  plumage  of  the  adult  as  soon  as 
it  has  feathers  at  all. 
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an  effervescence  of  building  activity,  similar  to  that  which,  perhaps,  makes  our  Wren  con- 
struct “ cock’s  nests  ” ; but  as  the  House- wren  also  invades  the  nests  of  other  species  and 
breaks  their  eggs,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  there  were  method  in  its  madness.  Here,  again, 
however,  the  action  may  be  only  the  instinctive  desire  of  a jealous-natured  creature  to  injure 
its  neighbours,  the  jealousy  being  related  to  the  necessity  for  keeping  a limited  hunting-ground 
free  from  competition.  Similar  is  the  instinctive  jealousy  which  sometimes  makes  the 
Turkey-cock  and  drake  dangerous  to  their  own  young  ; and  with  the  Peacock,  I have  seen 
with  disgust  a yearling  cockerel  pecking  at  the  little  chicks  of  the  new  brood,  and  spurring 
his  mother  and  theirs  when  she  tried  to  protect  them. 

Two  of  the  American  Swallows  are  builders  in  holes  in  trees,  and  readily  take  to  nesting- 
boxes  ; one  is  the  large  dark  Purple  Martin,  already  mentioned  under  the  heading  of  House- 
martin,  and  the  other  the  Tree-swallow,  which  has  also,  by  the  way,  been  reported  over  here. 
This  is  much  like  the  House-martin,  but  lacks  the  white  back-patch  and  feathering  on  the  feet, 
and  has  a green  instead  of  blue  gloss  above.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Barn- 
swallow  of  America  is  merely  a race  of  our  Swallow,  and  that  the  Sand-martin  is  found  in 
America,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Bank-swallow  ; but  there  remains  to  be  mentioned  the 
Cliff-swallow,  which  is  something  like  the  Common  Swallow,  but  has  a cream-coloured 
forehead,  chestnut  back-patch,  and  short  tail.  This  bird  builds  a mud  nest,  which,  when  fully 
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MEADOW  LARK  : Natural  Size  [N.  America). 

This  is  about  as  big  as  a Thrush,  and  has  a yellow  breast,  but  its  general  form  is  Starling-like. 


[ Washington . 
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completed,  is  bottle-shaped  ; but  the  bird  is  often  contented  with  it  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
construction,  when  it  is  merely  a cup  or  even  a saucer  stuck  against  the  support  of  cliff  or 
wall  ; the  nests  are  to  be  found  in  colonies. 

The  “ Chimney-swallow  ” of  America  is  really  the  Chimney-swift,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned as  a small  relative  of  our  rare  visitor  the  great  Needle-tailed  Swift.  It  makes  its  little 
saucer-nest  of  dead  twigs  broken  off  in  its  flight,  and  glued  to  the  side  of  a chimney  or  hollow 
tree  with  saliva,  and  the  young  will  leave  the  nest  and  cling  to  the  side  of  the  chimney  before 
they  can  fly.  The  bird  is  of  a plain  dark  colour  all  over. 

To  return  to  Passerine  birds,  there  is  a Pipit  in  North  America,  very  like  our  Meadow- 

pipit,  and  in  the  west  Sprague’s  Pipit,  often 
called  the  Prairie  Skylark,  as  it  soars  in  the 
same  way,  though  not  singing  nearly  so  well  ; 
but  there  is  no  true  Lark  except  the  Shore- 
lark.  What  is  called  the  Meadow-lark  is  one 
of  the  Troupials,  very  like  a Starling  in  shape, 
but  Lark-like  in  colour — though  with  a yellow 
breast — and  general  habits.  Another  Troupial, 
familiar  in  gardens  this  time,  but  also  bearing 
the  name  of  a different  group,  is  the  Baltimore 
Oriole,  which  is  black  and  orange  in  the 
males  and  olive  and  fainter  orange  in  the 
female.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a Skylark,  and, 
unlike  the  ordinary  northern  Troupials,  is  a 
tree-feeder,  and  builds  a long  hanging  woven 
nest  something  like  a Weaver’s  but  with  the 
entrance  near  the  top  instead  of  the  bottom. 
It  will  be  noticed  that,  except  the  Bobolink, 
all  the  Troupials  bear  borrowed  names  ; the  fact 
is,  Troupial  is  a book-name  used  for  the  group. 

Shrikes  are  represented  by  the  Northern 
Shrike,  which  is  a resident  and  a race  of  our 
Great  Grey  Shrike,  and  the  Loggerhead 
Shrike,  a smaller  but  similarly-coloured  bird, 
but  a summer  visitor  only.  This  is  mostly 
insectivorous,  but  the  bigger  bird  is  a great 
hunter  of  mice  and  birds,  and  would  be  very 
useful  in  keeping  the  House-sparrows  in  check  if  it  were  only  more  numerous. 

The  Common  Nuthatch  is  the  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  a pretty  little  bird  with  black 
cap  and  white  breast.  It  is  curiously  like  the  far-away  Corsican  Nuthatch,  but  the  wonder 
of  this  is  reduced  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a very  similar  Nuthatch  in  China.  Evidently 
Nuthatches  of  this  type  once  extended  all  round  the  world,  like  so  many  other  birds,  and 
circumstances  have  been  unfavourable  to  the  preservation  of  these  black-capped  forms  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  Old  World,  except  in  one  island  habitat. 

The  Waxwing  has  been  mentioned  as  including  North  America  in  its  range,  and  also  as 
having  a purely  American  relative  in  the  Cedar-bird,  which  is  quite  a familiar  garden  species. 
It  is  a gentle,  amiable  creature,  so  polite  that  one  bird  of  a flock  sitting  in  line  will  pass  a 
berry  to  the  next  till  it  has  gone  along  and  even  back  before  one  can  make  up  its  mind  to 
swallow  the  delicacy. 


Photo  by]  [/4.  S.  Rudland  & Sons. 

BELL-BIRD  (5.  America). 

This  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Bell-birds  ; the  female 
is  green  and  has  no  appendage  on  the  bill 


AMERICAN  ROBINS  AND  NEST  (N.  America). 

The  close  resemblance  of  the  American  “ Robin  ” to  our  larger  Thrushes  is  noticeable. 
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PREVOST'S  HUMMING  BIRD. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  Humming-Birds,  and  these  arc  mainly 
confined  to  South  and  Central  America. 


Finches  are  just  as  numerous  in 
North  America  as  in  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  Old  World,  and  some  of 
them,  as  I mentioned  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article,  are  the  same ; 
among  these  is  especially  to  be  noticed 
the  Snow-bunting,  which  is  one  of  the 
few  birds  to  be  seen  among  the  snows 
of  the  winter  prairies.  The  bird  called 
Snow-bird,  which  is  quite  familiar,  is, 
however,  a different  and  much  smaller 
Finch,  dark  slate-coloured  with  white 
underparts,  and  is  purely  American. 
Our  Goldfinch  occurs  locally  as  an 
introduced  bird,  but  the  American 
Goldfinch,  often  called  Wild  Canary, 
is,  as  has  been  remarked,  a yellow 
Siskin.  The  male,  with  his  beautiful 
colour  set  off  by  a black  cap,  wings  and  tail,  is  a very  showy  little  bird,  but  the  female  is 
olive-green,  and  her  mate,  unlike  our  Siskin,  assumes  female  plumage  in  winter.  A very 
pretty  blue  Finch  is  the  Indigo-bird  of  the  southern  portions  of  our  area  ; in  this  the 
hen  is  brown,  and  the  male  also  assumes  her  plumage  in  winter-time.  The  so-called  Purple 
Finch  is  not  purple,  but  crimson  in  the  case  of  the  male,  and  is  very  like  the  European 
Rose-finch,  to  which  it  is  nearly  related.  There  are  quite  a number  of  so-called  Sparrows 
which  are  really  of  the  Bunting  group,  there  being  no  true  Sparrows  in  Northern  North 
America  except  the  introduced  House-sparrow.  Farther  south,  in  the  United  States,  our  Tree- 
sparrow  has  been  introduced,  but  not  become  prominent,  while  the  native  Tree-sparrow  is 
one  of  the  above-mentioned  American  Buntings.  Of  the  larger  Finches,  the  Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak  is  a beautiful  and  musical  species,  with  the  general  habits  of  the  Hawfinch, 

but  much  more  graceful  in  shape  and 
striking  in  colour,  in  the  case  of  the 
male.  His  general  plumage  is  black, 
with  a white  breast  divided  at  the  top 
by  a large  patch  of  rose-red  ; in  winter 
he  assumes  the  streaky  - brown  female 
plumage.  The  Evening  Grosbeak  is 
also  a large  showy  Finch,  looking  like 
a glorified  Greenfinch  in  his  strikingly- 
contrasted  plumage  of  olive-green  and 
yellow,  touched  up  with  black  and 
white.  These  are  tree-birds,  but  the 
Towhee,  another  large  Finch,  is  a 
ground-feeder,  the  male  black  with  white 
abdomen  and  chestnut  flanks,  and  the 
female  drab  above.  The  splendid  and 
musical  Red  Cardinal,  the  king  of  the 
Finches,  with  his  stylish  form  and  peaked 
crest,  has  only  a small  local  foothold. 
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FELICIA’S  HUMMING  BIRD. 


This  was  taken  from  a living  specimen  at  our  Zoo  ; the  species  is 
Venezuelan,  but  found  in  British  territory  on  the  island  of  Trinidad. 
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in  Southern  Canada,  for  he  is  really  a bird  of  the  south.  His  mate  is  also  red-beaked  and 
crested,  but  has  brown  plumage  just  washed  here  and  there  with  red.  The  red  bird  more 
usually  to  be  seen  is  the  Scarlet  Tanager,  one  of  a group  of  fruit-eating  Finches  which  are 
mostly  southern.  The  hen  is  olive-green,  and  the  cock  assumes  this  plumage  in  winter, 
when  he  leaves  for  the  south. 

Unlike  the  Cardinal,  which  comes  to  the  ground  a good  deal,  the  Scarlet  Tanager  is  a 
purely  tree-haunting  species,  and  so  is  not  so  much  seen  as  one  would  expect  from  its  brilliant 
colour,  like  the  Golden  Oriole  in  Europe.  The  hen  bird  is  olive-green  in  colour,  and  the  male 
assumes  this  colour  in  winter,  when  the  birds  go  south. 

A group  of  small  olive-green  tree-birds  is  widely  distributed  over  America  and  known 
as  Vireos  ; they  are  supposed  to  be  related 
to  Shrikes,  and  some  of  the  southern  species 
have  thick  shrike  - like  bills.  The  better- 
known  northern  species,  such  as  the  Red- 
eyed Vireo,  however,  are  thinner-billed, 
and  this  species  might  easily  be  taken  for  a 
strongly-built  member  of  the  Willow-wren 
group,  though  its  red  eyes  would  attract 
notice  close  at  hand.  It  builds,  however, 
a very  different  style  of  nest — a woven  cup 
like  an  Oriole’s,  high  up  among  the  twigs. 

There  is  a Dipper  in  British  North 
America,  less  handsome  in  appearance  than 
ours,  for  it  is  dark  sooty-brown  all  over  ; 
like  our  bird,  it  is  resident,  and  braves  even 
the  severe  Canadian  winter  where  it  can  find 
permanently  running  water.  A bird  very 
like  a dark-brown  edition  of  our  Spotted 
Flycatcher  is  the  Phoebe,  but  this  belongs 
to  the  widely-spread  group  of  birds  in 
America  known  as  Tyrants  or  Tyrant- 
flycatchers,  which  are  not  nearly  related 
to  the  Flycatchers  of  the  Old  World 
though  commonly  closely  resembling  them 
in  general  habits ; they  take  their  name 
from  the  Common  Tyrant  or  King-bird, 
which  is  a well-known  bird  in  the  region  we  are  discussing,  as  in  North  America  generally, 
and  by  his  behaviour  early  attracted  attention.  He  is  shaped  like  a Flycatcher,  but  as 
large  as  a Skylark,  black  above  and  white  beneath,  with  a flame-coloured  patch  in  the  middle 
of  the  crown.  Like  the  Drongo  or  King-crow  of  the  East,  he  attacks  predatory  birds  and  drives 
them  off  his  beat,  not  respecting  even  the  Bald  Eagle.  In  his  encounters  with  respectable 
birds  he  gets  the  worst  of  it  if  he  attacks  the  Purple  Martin,  which  has  just  as  much  pluck 
and  greater  wing-power,  while  the  Red-headed  Woodpecker  “ takes  a rise  out  of  him  ” by 
playing  bo-peep  with  him  round  its  perch.  This  Woodpecker  is  about  the  size  of  our  Greater 
Spotted  species,  and  is  also  black,  white,  and  red,  but  the  colouring  is  in  bolder  masses,  and 
the  head  all  scarlet.  This  Wood-pecker  is  not  so  innocent  as  most,  for  it  does  a good  deal 
of  harm  to  garden  fruit.  It  is,  however,  a good  insect-destroyer  also.  A more  harmful 
species  is  the  Sap-sucker,  about  the  same  size,  and  gaily  coloured  with  red  forehead  and 
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HOATZIN  (S.  America). 

The  Hoatzin  s colour  is  olive-brown  and  cream  above,  cream  and 
buff  belcw  ; it  is  about  as  big  as  a Pheasant. 
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throat  and  yellow  underparts.  This  has  the  tongue  brush-like  at  the  tipJ  and  lives  largely 
on  the  sap  of  trees,  which  it  gets  by  puncturing  the  bark  ; and  as  it  makes  many  borings 
in  the  same  place,  and  so  frequently  “girdles”  and  kills  a branch  or  sapling,  it  is  reckoned 
an  injurious  bird,  though  it  feeds  on  insects  also,  many  of  them  attracted  by  the  sap. 

The  Log-cock  is  a line  large  Woodpecker,  found  in  the  forests  and  much  resembling  the 
Great  Black  Woodpecker  of  Europe,  but  with  much  white  on  the  neck  and  wings.  Other 
well-known  Woodpeckers  of  British  North  America — the  Hairy,  Downy,  and  Three-toed 
species,  and  the  Golden-winged,  or  Flicker- — have  been  dealt  with  as  doubtful  British  visitants 
under  the  heading  of  Woodpeckers,  and  need  not  be  further  enlarged  on  here.  As  much  may  be 
said  of  the  two  common  American  Cuckoos  and  the  American  or  Belted  Kingfisher,  though 
the  records  of  these  are  accepted  by  ornithologists,  which  makes  one  think  that  scepticism  in 
the  matter  of  some  American  bird- visitors  has,  perhaps,  been  carried  too  far,  in  many  cases. 

The  best-known  Nightjar  in  our  North  American  colonies  is  the  so-called  Night-hawk, 

a species  rather  smaller  than  our  common 
bird,  with  narrow  Tern-like  wings  and 
a slightly  forked  tail.  It  also  lacks 
the  bristles  at  the  sides  of  the  mouth, 
which  makes  one  doubt  whether  these 
hair-like  feathers  are  of  the  importance 
they  are  supposed  to  be,  especially  as 
they  are  wanting  also  in  some  other 
Nightjars  and  in  many  other  birds 
which  constantly  or  occasionally  catch 
insects  on  the  wing,  such  as  Swallows, 
Swifts,  Pratincoles,  Waxwings,  Wag- 
tails, and  the  Starling,  Sparrow,  and 
Chaffinch.  The  Night-hawk  is  largely 
a day-flyer,  and  the  male  has  the  habit 
of  suddenly  descending  with  a rush  and 
thus  causing  a curious  hollow  booming 
sound.  It  has  taken  to  a great  extent 
to  a town  life,  breeding  on  the  flat 
roofs  of  high  buildings  in  the  cities. 

Even  Humming-birds  of  two  species  visit  British  North  America  in  summer,  the  Ruby- 
throated  on  the  Eastern  and  the  Rufous  on  the  Western  side.  The  latter  has  a chestnut 
back  in  the  male,  the  female,  like  both  sexes  of  the  other,  having  the  back  shining  green. 

Among  the  Birds  of  Prey,  the  Osprey  is  well  known  in  Canada,  and  the  national  bird  of 
the  United  States,  the  Bald  or  White-headed  Sea-eagle,  is  also  to  be  found  in  suitable 
localities.  Of  the  Hawks,  the  bird  called  “ Sparrow-hawk  ” is  really,  as  has  been  said  before 
in  this  work,  the  common  American  Kestrel  ; it  is  smaller  than  our  bird,  and  has  blue-grey 
on  the  wings,  but  not  on  the  tail.  It  breeds  in  holes  in  trees,  and  does  not  hunt  on  the  wing 
so  much  as  our  Kestrel,  while  more  apt  to  attack  birds.  The  bird  which  really  represents 
our  Sparrow-hawk,  and  much  resembles  it,  is  the  Sharp-shinned  Hawk  of  American  bird- 
books,  while  another  well-known  Hawk  of  this  type  is  Cooper’s  Hawk,  intermediate  in  size 
between  the  Sparrow-hawk  and  Goshawk.  The  American  race  of  this  latter  bird  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  of  the  Peregrine  Falcon  it  need  only  be  said  that  its  North  American 
name  is  “Duck-hawk.”  Mention  should,  however,  be  made  of  the  two  common  American 
Buzzards,  the  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  which  has  chestnut  shoulders  and  a tail  marked  with 
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HEN  PURPLE  SUGAR-BIRD. 

In  the  position  of  repose  shown  in  this  photograph  the  characteristic 
slim  shape  is  of  course  not  noticeable. 


YOUNG  HOATZIN  CLIMBING  (British  Guiana). 

Thisis  about  natural  size,  and  shows  how  the  clawed  wings  are  used  as  fiont  paws. 
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WING  OF  YOUNG  HOATZIN. 

In  this  stage  the  two  claws  are  plainly  visible,  while  the  feathers  are  just  sprouting. 


dark  and  light  bars,  and  the 
Red-tailed  Hawk,  in  which 
the  tail  is  chestnut,  but  not 
the  shoulders.  The  common 
American  Harrier  is  very 
like  our  Hen-harrier. 

The  bird  called  Turkey- 
buzzard  is  not  a Buzzard 
at  all,  but  the  most  widely- 
spread  of  American  Vultures, 
and  a summer  visitor  to 
some  parts  of  British  North 
America.  The  name,  how- 
ever, like  the  Anglo-Indian 
name  of  “ Crow-pheasant  ” 
for  the  big  bush  - cuckoo 
of  the  East,  gives  a good  idea  of  the  bird’s  appearance,  with  its  dark  plumage  and  bare  red 
head.  In  fact,  a specimen  which  appeared  as  a rarity  in  one  district  was  taken  by  several 
farmers  for  a stray  Turkey  till  it  was  discovered  feeding  on  a dead  sheep.  Whether  the  real 
Turkey  ever  profited  by  its  resemblance  to  this  carrion  bird  is  an  interesting  question — the 
case  certainly  reminds  one  of  mimicry  in  insects  ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  hen 
wild  Turkey,  which  most  resembles  this  Vulture  in  size,  is  lighter  than  the  cock,  and  that  the 
cock  is  only  bronze,  not  black  like  so  many  tame  Turkeys.  The  American  Vultures,  by  the 
way,  are  not  related  to  those  of  the  Old  World ; they  have  no  partition  to  the  nostrils,  and 

much  smaller  hind-toes,  while 
in  their  anatomy  they  are 
nearer  the  Storks. 

The  great  Californian 
Vulture,  which  is  a giant 
Turkey-buzzard  with  orange 
head,  used  to  come  as  far 
north  as  British  Columbia, 
but  is  now  nearly  extinct 
even  in  California,  owing  to 
its  having  been  killed  off  by 
poisoned  carcasses  laid  out 
for  wolves. 

Owls  are  well  represented 
in  British  North  America, 
but  the  common  bird  there 
called  “Screech-owl”  is  a 
tufted  Owl,  a species  of 

Scops  Owl,  larger  than  the 

European  bird,  but  showing 
the  same  variation  in  having 
either  a chestnut  or  a grev 

. , , . . | , , , ...  . ...  , , type  of  plumage,  it  is  more 

1 his  shows  a later  stage,  with  the  thumb-claw  still  conspicuous,  while  that  on  the  • r j . , r i 

second  finger  is  not  so  noticeable  owing  to  the  growing  feathers  inclined  to  C8.tC.tl  jISII  tfl8.n 
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most  Owls,  and  has  been  known  to  accumulate  a store  in  the  winter  on  finding  a hole  in 
the  ice.  The  true  Screech-owl,  which  is  the  Barn-owl — as  I ought  to  have  mentioned  in 
the  article  on  that  species — is  a rare  and  local  bird  in  Canada,  being  essentially  a species  of 
warm  and  temperate  climates.  In  America  it  is  very  appropriately  named  the  “ Monkey- 
faced Owl.’’  Ihe  Tawny  Owl  is  represented  by  the  Barred  Owl,  which  is  a grey  bird  with 
the  upper  breast  barred  across  with  black,  and  black  concentric  rings  around  its  dark  eyes. 
This  has  earned  itself  a reputation  for  semi-cannibalism,  as  it  has  not  infrequently  been 
found  to  prey  on  smaller  Owls.  A particularly  fierce  and,  at  the  same  time,  well-known 
species  is  the  Virginian  Eagle-owl,  which  ranges  right  through  both  North  and  South 
America.  Though  rather  smaller  than  the  Great  Eagle-owl  of  the  Old  World,  it  has  an 
even  more  savage  look,  its  eyes  being  yellow  instead  of  amber,  while  its  plumage  is  notice- 
ably cross  - barred. 

As  in  the  Redpoll 
among  the  Finches, 
the  northern  races 
of  this  Owl  become 
white  in  the  ground- 
colour, until  the  bird 
looks  almost  aswhite 
as  is  the  Snow-owl 
in  its  barred  young 
plumage.  The 
American  Eagle-owl 
is  as  fierce  as  it  looks, 
and  a great  foe  to 
game-birds  and 
poultry,  even  tur- 
keys and  geese  not 
being  safe  from  it, 
while  it  will  also  kill 
the  skunk,  to  the 
awful  smell  of  which 
beast  it  is,  perhaps, 
indifferent.  The 

Snow-owl,  Tengmalm’s  Owl,  and  Hawk-owl  are  all  on  the  Canadian  list,  being  birds  with 
a range  all  round  the  world  in  the  north  ; so  does  the  Great  Grey  Owl,  a species  with 
concentrically-lined  face,  rather  small  yellow  eyes,  and  a greater  length,  though  less  powerful 
build,  than  the  Great  Eagle-owl.  The  Long-  and  Short-eared  Owls  are  also  found  all  round 
the  northern  world,  but  the  little  Saw-whet  Owl,  allied  to  Tengmalm’s  Owl,  is  purely 
American. 

Pigeons  are  not  well  represented  in  British  North  America,  though  the  Band-tailed 
Pigeon  is  found  in  the  west,  and  the  Mourning-dove,  a drab  and  grey  species  with  a pointed 
tail,  takes  much  the  same  place  as  our  Turtle-dove.  When,  however,  the  celebrated  Passenger 
Pigeon  of  North  America  was  in  its  days  of  prosperity,  Canada  had  too  many  Pigeons 
altogether,  and  the  Bishops  used  to  exorcise  them  as  if  they  were  demons,  so  great  was  the 
damage  their  huge  flocks  used  to  cause  to  the  crops.  This  bird  is,  however,  believed  now  to 
be  extinct  ; the  extinction  was  very  rapid  at  the  close,  and  is  not  fully  understood  as  yet. 
The  species  was  about  the  size  of  our  Stock-dove,  and  looked  rather  like  it,  but  had  a long 
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pointed  tail  ; it  was  a rapid  and  enduring  flyer,  and  nested  as  well  as  migrated  and  fed  in 
huge  flocks.  It  laid  only  one  egg  at  a time  in  the  ordinary  Pigeon  nest  of  twigs  on  a bough, 
but  as  the  last  bird  known  to  have  lived — a captive-bred  female  in  the  Cincinnati  Zoo — was 
twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  she  died,  its  long  life  and  great  powers  of  flight  evidently  made 
amends  for  its  low  rate  of  multiplication.  The  habit  of  breeding  in  huge  colonies  was  a draw- 
back to  it,  for  the  masses  of  birds  broke  down  the  boughs  with  their  weight,  poisoned  the 
undergrowth  with  their  dung,  and  attracted  all  sorts  of  enemies,  and,  last  of  all,  the  white 

commercial  man  whose  exploitation 
finally  broke  up  the  great  “ roosts.” 
Even  then,  however,  when  the  survivors 
had  taken  to  breeding  in  scattered  pairs 
like  most  other  Pigeons,  a more  adapt- 
able and  intelligent  species  might  have 
held  its  own  ; but  the  Passenger-pigeon 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  stupid  of 
a group  not  remarkable  for  intellectual 
brilliancy,  and  probably  the  scattered 
remnants,  used  to  living  in  a crowd, 
could  not  keep  a look-out  for  enemies 
and  for  mates  as  could  birds  used  to 
depending  more  upon  their  individual 
senses  and  resources.  As  an  example 
of  the  birds’  stupidity  may  be  mentioned 
a story  recently  told  by  the  recorder  of 
the  last  great  “ flight  ” ; he  had  taken 
his  stand  at  a fence  bounding  a wood, 
facing  a field,  and  when  he  had  used 
up  all  his  cartridges  he  took  a long 
stick  and  actually  knocked  the  birds 
down  with  it,  as  the  flock  dipped 
and  flew  low  across  the  field  and  then 
rose  to  enter  the  wood  where  he  was 
posted.  Birds  so  densely  stupid  as 
to  be  killed  so  easily  as  this  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  hold  their  own 
when  difficulties  arise.  It  may  be 
argued,  however,  that  they  had  not 
long  enough  time  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  destructiveness  of  the 
white  man  ; but,  in  the  first  place,  a generation  in  the  life-history  of  most  birds  only  means 
one  year,  instead  of  thirty-three  as  in  man,  and  the  white  man  has  been  in  America  for  a good 
many  human  generations.  In  the  second  place,  this  is  the  only  American  land  bird  which 
has  become  extinct,  although  Pigeons  as  a group  have  exceptional  chances  of  survival,  and 
this  species  was  physically  very  well  endowed.  The  bulky  wild  Turkey,  with  its  very  limited 
powers  of  flight,  nevertheless  learnt  its  lesson  better,  and,  although  sadly  reduced,  still  lingers 
as  a wild  bird — and  a very  wary  one — in  the  southern  parts  of  North  America.  The  massing 
habit  is  a very  fatal  one,  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  because  man  is  very  prone  to  it  ; 
and  man  in  the  mass,  in  spite  of  his  boasted  intellect,  is  as  stupid  and  vicious  as  any  brute. 


RED  AND  YELLOW  MACAW  (5.  America). 

This  splendid  Parrot  lives  well  in  captivity,  and  makes  a most  intelligent 
and  affectionate  pet. 
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It  is  comparatively  recently  that  the  Wild  Turkey 
disappeared  from  Canada,  and  no  doubt  it  could  be  re- 
introduced if  protection  were  guaranteed  it,  as  we  have 
seen  the  Capercailzie  was  in  Scotland  ; but  it  was  never 
a widely-spread  species,  only  being  known  from  Southern 
Ontario.  The  same  may  be  said  about  the  American 
Quail  or  “ Bob-white,”  for,  though  this  still  exists,  it 
holds  its  own  with  difficulty,  even  in  Southern  Canada. 
It  is  not  very  closely  related  to  the  European  Ouail, 
and  is  not  migratory  ; it  is  a thick-set  bird,  rather 
smaller  than  a Partridge,  and  the  two  sexes  differ 
considerably,  the  female  being  mottled  brown,  buff, 
and  chestnut,  while  the  male  is  brighter  and  shows  a 
good  deal  of  black  and  white  about  the  head  and  throat. 
His  call-note,  “ Ah  ! Bob  White  ! ” is  very  clearly  given 
out,  and  cheery  and  pleasant  to  listen  to.  This  is  the 
bird  which  figures  as  American  Quail  and  Colin  in  the 
lists  of  protected  species  in  our  earlier  Wild  Bird  Pro- 
tection Acts,  but,  though  rather  widely  introduced,  it 
failed  to  maintain  itself  here  as  a wild  bird,  though  one 
would  have  credited  it  with  as  least  as  good  a chance 
as  the  Red-legged  Partridge.  In  Vancouver,  the  pretty 
crested  Californian  Quail  has  been  introduced,  but 
has  had  some  hard  times.  British  North  America  is,  however,  as  a matter  of  fact,  rather 
too  far  north  for  birds  of  the  Pheasant  and  Partridge  types,  and  is  really  Grouse  territory, 
the  common  game-bird,  usually  known  as  Partridge,  there  being  the  Ruffed  Grouse,  a 
woodland  species  about  the  size  of  our  female  Black-grouse.  The  plumage  is  the  usual 
game-bird  mottle  of  light  and  dark  brown,  with  a conspicuous  dark  bar  at  the  end  of 
the  well-developed  tail,  and  a couple  of  ruff-like  tufts  of  feathers,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
neck,  less  developed  in  the  female.  In  the 
Ruffed  Grouse  both  a reddish  and  a greyish 
form  occur,  the  greyish  birds  also  having  the 
tail-bar  and  ruffs  black,  while  in  the  red  ones 
the  tail-bar  is  chestnut  and  the  ruffs  glossed 
with  copper,  not  with  purple. 

This  Grouse  does  not  assemble  in  large 
companies,  and  in  winter  feeds  a great  deal 
in  the  trees  ; in  display  the  male  erects  its 
neck-ruffs  till  they  form  a broad  collar,  raises 
and  spreads  its  tail,  and  parades  up  and 
down  a log.  It  varies  this  performance  by 
“ drumming,”  standing  up  with  tail  depressed 
and  whirring  the  wings  so  as  to  produce  a 
whirring  sound.  Drumming  goes  on  in  autumn 
as  well  as  in  spring.  As  south  of  New  York 
the  Ruffed  Grouse  is  often  called  “ Pheasant” 
it  may  be  again  mentioned  that  the  true 
Pheasant  is  now  established  in  various  parts 
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GLOBOSE  CURASSOW  (Central  America). 
This  is  a hen,  chestnut  in  colour  • the  male  is  black. 
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GREEN  TODY  (Jamaica). 

This  little  red-throated  green  bird  has  the  habit 
of  a Flycatcher. 
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of  the  United  States,  and  the  Ring-necked 
Chinese  race  is  to  be  found  as  an  introduced 
bird  in  Vancouver  and  some  adjacent  parts  of 
the  mainland  of  British  Columbia. 

Among  the  woodland  Grouse  should  be 
noticed  the  Blue  or  Dusky  Grouse,  about 
the  size  of  a Greyhen  like  the  last,  the  female 
mottled  brown,  and  the  male  with  a grey 
breast  and  black  mottling  on  the  back.  The 
Spruce  Grouse  is  a smaller  bird,  about  the 
size  of  the  Red  Grouse  at  home,  and  the  male 
is  black  and  grey  above  with  a conspicuously 
black  throat  and  breast,  the  female  being 
mottled  brown  as  usual.  This  is  the  bird 
known  as  “ Fool  Hen,”  because  it  is  so  tame 
that  it  will  bear  shooting  at  several  times,  or 
even  be  knocked  over  with  a stick  ; surely  it 
ought,  like  the  Canadian  Porcupine,  which 
may  also  be  killed  without  a gun,  be  protected  as  a sort  of  “ emergency  game  ” ; in  the  case 
of  the  beast  there  is  a penalty  on  killing  it  at  all,  which  a lost  and  hungry  man  without  fire- 
arms would  naturally  disregard,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  serves  in  ordinary  times  to 
protect  the  creature  from  the  destruction  which  its  tameness  used  to  bring  upon  it. 

In  the  prairie  country  may  be  found  the  Grouse  known  as  the  Prairie-hen  or  Prairie- 
chicken,  a bird  of  about  Greyhen  size  and  with  boldly-barred  plumage  of  dark  brown  and 
buff,  similar  in  the  two  sexes.  On  the  neck  are  two  tufts  of  long  feathers  like  miniature  wings, 
which,  with  the  tail,  are  erected  in  courtships,  when  the  male  also  blows  out  two  bare  patches 
of  orange  skin  on  his  neck  which  are  ordinarily  concealed.  With  the  aid  of  these  he  is  his  own 
bagpiper,  emitting  a “ tooting  ” noise.  These  performances  are  gone  through  by  a number 
of  birds  together,  and  there  is  also  a good  deal  of  fighting,  as  in  the  tournaments  of  our  Black- 
game.  Similar  performances  are  indulged  in  by  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  a species  which 
is  found  both  in  open  country  and  in  woodlands.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  Prairie-hen,  but 
has  the  two  central  feathers  in  the  short  tail  projecting  beyond  the  rest,  no  neck-tufts,  and 
the  bare  skin  on  the  neck  lilac  instead  of  orange. 

Ptarmigan,  as  one  would  expect  in  the  latitude  of  our  North  American  possessions,  are 
well  represented.  The  most  widely-spread  is  the  Willow-grouse,  which  has  been  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  its  backward  or  degenerate  race,  our  Red  Grouse,  and  there  is  also  to  be  found 
the  Rock-Ptarmigan,  a near  relative  of  the  original  Ptarmigan  of  the  Scottish  Highlands. 
The  White-tailed  Ptarmigan  comes  into  our  area  in  the  high  mountains  of  British  Columbia, 
for  this  highly-specialized  species  is  purely  a mountain  bird,  whereas  the  others  are  found 
on  low  ground  if  the  temperature  is  also  low  enough. 

The  various  wading  groups  are  well  to  the  fore,  as  one  would  expect  in  so  well-watered  a 
country  ; but  the  Herons  are  not  particularly  numerous,  belonging,  as  they  do,  to  a southern 
group,  which  is  more  at  home  in  the  Tropics — northern  regions  are  not  very  hospitable  to 
birds  which  are  more  inclined  to  stand  and  wait  for  their  prey  than  to  go  and  look  for  it 
themselves.  The  American  Great  Blue  Heron  is,  however,  to  be  found  ; it  is  very  like  our 
bird,  but  larger,  and  differs  in  some  small  details  of  colouring.  There  is  also  a small  Pigeon- 
sized species,  the  Little  Green  Heron,  a very  familiar  bird  in  North  America  generally  ; 
although  it  has  dark  green  in  its  colouring,  this  is  not  so  conspicuous  as  the  grey  which  its 
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RAZOR  BILLED  CURASSOW. 

This  species  is  blue-black  in  both  sexes,  with  red  bdl  and  feet. 
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plumage  also  shows,  as  well  as  chestnut.  The  American  Little  Bittern,  which  much 
resembles  the  Little  Bittern  of  Europe,  occurs  in  British  North  America,  and  the  Large 
American  Bittern,  treated  of  in  this  book  as  a rare  British  bird,  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
quite  familiar,  though  more  by  sound  than  by  sight,  as  with  so  many  of  the  Bitterns.  Its 
“ booming  ” is  noticeably  different  from  that  of  the  Common  Bittern  of  the  Old  World,  for 
the  note  has  several  syllables,  and  is  said  at  a distance  to  resemble  the  sound  of  a pile  being 
driven  in  boggy  soil. 

There  is  a well-known  Crane,  the  Canadian  or  Sandhill  Crane,  which  is  a tall  grey 
bird  somewhat  like  the  Common  Crane  on  our  list,  but  without  the  varied  colouring  on  the 
neck  and  with  shorter  wing-plumes.  It  is  not  so  much  a vegetable-feeder  as  our  Crane, 
feeding  much  on  mice.  The  birds,  also,  are  found,  when  tame,  to  be  useful  allies  of  the  gardener 
in  destroying  insect  pests  ; and,  in  connection  with  the  much-discussed  subject  of  the  sense 
of  smell  in  birds,  it  has  been  noted  by  an  observer  in  Canada  that  one  of  these  birds,  only  a 
month  old,  has  been  seen  to  go  down  a row  of  onions,  extracting  the  “ cutworms  ” (moth- 
caterpillars)  at  the  root  of  each  as  if  an  inch  and  a half  of  mould  were  transparent. 

Birds  of  the  Rail  family  are  fairly  well  represented.  The  Clapper  Rail,  a large,  noisy, 
pale-coloured  species  of  Water-rail,  is  an  object  of  sport,  and  so  is  our  rare  visitor,  the  little 
Carolina  Crake,  known  in  its  American  home  as  Sora  Rail,  and  greatly  esteemed  as  a delicacy  ; 
but  there  is  no  bird  corresponding  to  our  Land-rail  in  habits.  The  “ Florida  Gallinule  ” 
of  American  bird-books  is  the  American  race  of  our  Moorhen  ; it  seems  to  be  a much  more 
noisy  bird,  for  it  is  credited  with  uttering  screams  like  those  of  a hen  in  the  clutches  of  a 
Hawk,  which  certainly  is  not  the  habit  of  our  Moorhen.  The  American  Coot  is  a fully 
distinct  species,  differing  from  ours  in  having  a couple  of  white  patches  under  the  tail,  and 
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TURKEY  COCK  AND  HEN  (A.  America). 

These  are  of  the  domestic  race;  the  wild  Mexican  one  has  the  same  white  tail-markings,  but  not  the  Northern 
sub-species  which  ranges  within  our  territory 
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the  forehead-patch  chestnut  instead  of  white.  It  is  commonly  called  “ Mud-hen,”  while 
Diving-ducks  are  often  known  as  “ Coots.”  This  seems  to  be  a survival  of  old  English 

names,  for  an  old  author  gives,  as 
a name  of  the  female  of  our  Smew, 
‘‘Weasel -coot,”  the  comparison 
of  the  sharp  chestnut-and-white 
head  of  the  bird  to  that  of  the 
weasel  being  very  apt.  As 
“ Scout  ” is  also  a local  English 
name  of  the  Guillemot  it  would 
seem  as  if  any  diving  bird,  not 
important  enough  to  have  a name 
of  its  own,  like  the  Cormorant  or 
Loon,  went  down  as  a Coot,  just 
as  any  little  brown  bird  which 
was  not  a Nightingale,  Linnet,  or 
Lark  was — and  often  is — called 
a Sparrow  with  us.  Similarly, 
“ Thrasher  ” is  a local  English 
word  for  Thrush. 

Waders  of  the  great  Snipe, 
Sandpiper,  and  Plover  family  are, 
of  course,  very  common,  northern 
North  America  being  a great 
breeding-place  for  such  birds,  as 
the  corresponding  latitudes  are 
on  our  side  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. Many  of  these  are  on  our 
list  as  rare  stragglers,  such  as  the 
Killdeer  Plover  and  several  of  the 
Sandpipers,  while  the  American 
Snipe  and  Woodcock  have  been 
treated  of  incidentally  in  dealing 
with  our  familiar  species.  The 
birds  called  ‘‘Jack-snipe”  in 
America  are,  however,  Sand- 
pipers, and  the  American  Godwit 
and  Curlew  are  different  from 
ours,  while  the  American  Golden 
Plover,  though  only  subspecifically 
different  from  the  Lesser  Golden 
Plover,  is  so  much  larger  than  the 
Old-World  race  of  that  bird  that 
the  epithet  “ Lesser  ” is  not  very 
appropriate.  Our  Grey  Plover  is 
called  across  the  Atlantic  the  Black-breasted  Plover,  a name  only  applicable  to  it  when  in 
summer  plumage.  The  common  American  Oyster-catcher  is  hardly  found  in  Canada, 
but  the  American  Black  Oyster-catcher  is  common  enough  on  the  British  Columbian 


Photo  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt ] l Washington. 

BOB-WHITE  ( N . America). 

The  Bob-white  ranges  North  into  Southern  Canada,  but  survives  in  this  region 
under  difficulties. 
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coast.  The  representative  of  our  Ring  Plover  in  America  is  the  Semi-palmated  Plover,  the 
Killdeer  being  an  inland  bird  like  our  Lapwing,  though  it  does  not  assemble  in  large  flocks 
like  that  species. 

Among  the  Phalaropes,  the  purely  American  and  comparatively  primitive  Wilson’s 
Phalarope  has  already  been  noted,  and  there  is  only  need  here  to  mention  another  peculiarly 
American  wader,  the  Willet,  which  is  not  unlike  a Whimbrel,  but  with  a straight  Redshank- 
like bill,  and  shows  a very  bold  and  distinct  black-and-white  pattern  on  the  wings  when 
expanded,  especially  underneath — a curious  peculiarity  in  one  of  the  Sandpiper  group,  and 
more  what  one  expects  in  a Plover  of  some  sort.  Its  cry  of  “ pill-will-willet  ” has  given 
it  its  name,  and  this  reminds  one  of  what  I should  have  mentioned  before,  that  the  well- 
known  American  Nightjar,  the  “ Whip-poor-Will,”  so  called  from  its  note,  is  to  be  found  in 
Canada  as  well  as  the  “ Night-hawk,”  if  not  so  common  and  familiar.  This  species,  by  the 
way,  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  Night-hawk  as  regards  whiskers,  for  it  has  these  “ rictal 

bristles  ” better  developed  even  than  in 
our  Nightjar.  No  doubt  the  two  species 
feed  on  different  insects. 

After  this  digression,  we  can  go  on  to 
consider  the  American  Wildfowl,  which, 
like  the  Sandpiper  group,  find  British 
territory  a convenient  breeding-ground, 
and  likewise  have,  in  several  cases, 
secured  their  addition  to  the  British  list, 
as  readers  of  the  earlier  portions  of  this 
work  will  be  well  aware.  The  occurrence 
of  both  the  American  Swans  is,  however, 
considered  doubtful.  It  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  the  larger,  the  Trumpeter, 
still  survives  as  a breeding  wild  bird  in 
British  American  territory,  since  it  was 
reported  recently  that  the  species  was 
extinct  as  a wild  bird,  though  some 
people,  notably  Mr.  F.  Blaauw,  of  Gooilust, 
in  Holland,  had  and  bred  the  species. 
Canada,  too,  was  foremost  in  preserving 
the  bison,  and  it  is  evident  that,  whatever 
republics  profess  to  do  for  man,  they  are 
not  in  the  front  rank  as  preservers  of 
animal  life.  Doubtful,  too,  is  the 
occurrence  in  Britain  of  the  American 
Barrow’s  Golden-eye,  though,  as  this 
Duck  also  breeds  as  near  us  as  Iceland, 
it  is  quite  likely  to  occur.  It  is  very 
like  our  Golden-eye,  which  is  found  in 
America  as  well,  but  is  larger,  and  the 
drake  is  very  readily  distinguished  by 
having  the  head  purple-glossed  instead 
of  green-glossed,  and  the  white  marking 
in  front  of  the  eye  a vertical  crescent 
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DOUBLE-BANDED  THICK-KNEE  (5.  America). 

This  spec.es  is  much  iarger  than  our  “ Stone  Curlew,”  and  has  a 
cinnamon  crown  with  black  band  on  each  side. 
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instead  of  a round  spot.  The  Velvet 
Scoter  is  represented  by  the  White- 
winged Scoter,  which  is  hardly  more 
than  a sub-species,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  American  Pacific  Eider  as 
compared  with  the  Common  Eider  ; but 
the  celebrated  Canvas-back  Duck,  so 
renowned  as  a table  delicacy,  is  fully 
distinct  from  the  Pochard,  though  looking 
very  like  it.  It  has  the  same  sloping 
forehead,  but  the  beak  is  all  black,  and 
the  bird  is  much  larger — as  big  as  a 
Mallard,  in  fact.  The  flavour  of  the  bird 
is  due  to  its  habit  of  feeding  on  the  roots 
of  the  water-plant  known  as  “ Wild 
Celery,”  a species  of  V allisneria,  and 
when  it  has  not  been  able  to  obtain 
this  it  is  no  better  than  other  Ducks  ; 
while  the  American  Wigeon  acquires  the 
aristocratic  taste  in  his  flesh  when  he  has 
the  opportunity  of  robbing  his  superior 
long  enough.  Another  purely  American 
diving  Duck  is  the  curious  little  Ruddy 
Duck,  one  of  the  Stiff-tailed  Ducks,  like 
the  Maccoa  Duck  of  South  Africa.  It 
is,  however,  smaller  than  that  bird,  and 
has  a white  throat,  and  plumage  of  a 
much  brighter  reddish  brown,  in  the 
male.  Many  of  the  American  Ducks  are 
the  same  as  ours,  as  will  have  been  noted, 
and  even  the  Wood  Duck,  or  Carolina  as  we  call  it,  is  often  found  at  large  as  an  introduced 
bird  over  here  ; but  this  southern  species  is  not  so  common  in  Canada  as  many  others. 

\ 'A  peculiarly  American  surface-feeding  Duck  found  in  Canada  is  the  Black  Duck,  a near 
relative  of  the  Mallard,  which  replaces  it  to  a great  extent  on  the  western  side  of  our  territory. 
Like  the  so-called  Black  Duck  of  South  Africa,  it  is  not  really  black,  but  looks  like  a very  dark 
female  of  our  Wild  Duck.  The  drake  has  no  decorative  plumage,  but  when  in  captivity 
apparently  pure-bred  male  specimens  sometimes  show  in  the  course  of  years  a tendency  to 
assume  some  Mallard  characters.  I say  apparently  pure-bred,  for  the  species  sometimes 
interbreeds  with  Mallard  even  in  the  wild  state,  and  it  is  rather  curious  that  this  does  not 
happen  oftener,  as  the  species  are  very  nearly  allied.  Possibly,  as  we  have  seen  is  the  case 
with  the  Golden  and  Amherst  Pheasants,  there  is  some  antagonism  between  them  in  the 
wild  state.  So  many  of  the  American  wildfowl  are  the  same  as  ours,  or  have  occurred  here, 
that  there  is  no  need  to  say  much  more  about  them,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  familiar 
Canadian  Goose  has  some  smaller  local  races,  notably  Hutchins’s  Goose,  which  is  a more 
northern  form,  but,  unlike  most  northern  races  of  widely  ranging  species,  is  smaller  than 
the  type,  and  the  Alaska  Goose,  a western  bird,  which  is  smaller  still— in  fact,  in  some  cases 
no  bigger  than  a Brent.  There  is  also  a small  Snow-goose  in  the  high  north,  Ross’s  Snow- 
goose,  but  this  is  fully  distinct  from  the  ordinary  Snow-goose,  being  not  only  as  small  as  a 
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AMERICAN  CAT-BIRD  ( N . America). 

The  Cat-bird  is  about  the  size  of  a Lark,  but  much  resembles  our 
Blackcap  Warbler  in  colour  and  shape. 
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LARGE  FRIGATE-BIRD  ( Tropical  Seas). 

The  white  head  of  this  specimen  shows  it  to  be  immature,  adults  having  black  heads. 


Brent,  but  having  the  base 

of  the  bill  rough  and  blue- 

grey,  not  smooth  and  pink 
like  the  rest. 

Having  mentioned  Brent, 
I may  say  that  all  Geese 
are  generally  called  Brant 
in  America,  or  sometimes 
Wavies,  while  Mergansers 
are  known  as  Sheldrakes. 
This,  and  the  fact  that 

Diving  - ducks  are  often 
called  Coots,  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  or  much 

confusion  about  the  nature 
and  habits  of  American 
wildfowl  is  likely  to 
result.  There  are  no  real 
Sheldrakes  in  America,  nor 
are  these  fishers  like  the 
Mergansers  anywhere,  and 
the  Canadian  and  other 

Geese  called  Brants  are  not  sea-feeders  like  the  Brents  properly  so-called. 

All  our  Divers  are  found  all  round  the  world  in  the  North,  but  in  America  the  Great 
Northern  Diver,  or  “ Loon  ” as  it  is  there  called,  is  far  the  best-known.  “ Loon  ” is 
apparently  the  old  English  word  for  Diver,  for  the  Red-throated  Diver  is  sometimes  called 
the  “Sprat-loon”  with 
us.  It  is  a pity  that 
the  family  are  not  all 
called  Loons,  for 
“ Diver  ’’  is  far  too 
general  a term  and  apt 
to  lead  to  confusion. 

Some  of  our  Grebes 
are  also  found  in  North 
America,  as  will  have 
been  seen  in  the 
accounts  of  the  species, 
but  the  Great  Crested 
Grebe  is  replaced  by 
the  Great  American 
Grebe,  which  has  a 
longer  bill  and  no 
crest  or  ruff,  and  the 
American  Dabchick 
the  Pied -billed 


is 
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Grebe,  a species  as 
big  as  a Moorhen,  with 


ORTON'S  GUAN. 

Notice  in  this  pheasant-like  bird  the  long  pigeon-like  hind-toe,  which  characterises 
Curassows  and  Guans. 
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a short  thick  bill,  white  with  a black  cross-bar.  The  only  decorative  plumage  it  assumes 
in  summer  is  a patch  of  black  on  the  throat,  and  it  is  often  known  by  the  expressive  but 
unnecessarily  emphatic  name  of  “ Hell-diver.”  There  is  an  interesting  story  of  a Red  Indian 
who  was  found  treating  a colony  of  Grebes  as  his  laying  hens  ; he  took  their  eggs  regularly, 
always,  however,  leaving  one  in  each  nest,  and  so  kept  himself  provided  with  fresh  eggs  all 
the  summer,  as  the  birds  thus  went  on  laying. 

Auks  are  abundantly  represented  on  the  coasts  of  our  North  American  possessions—  not 
only  those  we  have  here,  but  several  others  on  the  Pacific  side,  such  as  the  Tufted  Puffin, 


Photo  by  the  Duchess  of  Bedford ] [ Woburn  Abbey. 

TRUMPETER  AND  MUTE  SWANS, 

The  Trumpeter  is  purely  Noith  American,  and  now  very  rare  ; its  bill  and  face  are  all  black. 


the  North  Pacific  being  the  headquarters  of  the  Auk  family,  though  the  Great  Auk  was  not 
found  there.  On  the  Atlantic  side  this  unfortunate  bird  succumbed  to  a particularly  cruel 
and  wasteful  persecution  in  America  long  before  it  disappeared  from  the  European  side, 
though  America  was  its  headquarters  in  historical  times. 

Cormorants  are  quite  common,  but  the  species  on  the  Pacific  side  are  different  from 
ours,  and  so  is  the  Double-crested  Cormorant  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  ; this  is  something 
like  our  Shag,  but  has  two  crests  on  the  sides  of  the  head  instead  of  one  on  the  forehead. 

Our  Gannet  is  well  known  on  the  Canadian  coast,  and  has  a specially  large  breeding-place 
on  Bird  Rock  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

There  is  a Pelican  in  British  North  America,  the  American  White  Pelican,  which  is 
snow-white,  not  tinged  with  pink  like  the  common  Pelican  or  with  grey  like  the  Dalmatian 
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[After  Chapman. 

BROWN  PELICAN  FEEDING  YOUNG  (IV.  Indies). 

The  young,  like  young  Cormorants,  put  their  heads  in  the  parent’s  mouth. 


species.  It  has  the  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  growing  an  upright 
flat  horny  plate  on  the  middle  of 
the  bill  as  a breeding  decoration, 
and  this  falls  off  afterwards  like  the 
plating  on  the  bill  of  the  Puffin.  As 
Pelicans  are  generally  southern  birds, 
it  is  interesting  to  find  a species 
of  the  group  ranging  into  the  haunts 
of  the  Arctic  Loons. 

Gulls  are  as  common  in  British 
North  America  as  elsewhere  in  the 
north,  and,  as  with  other  waterfowl 
and  waders,  some,  as  will  have  been 
seen,  are  the  same  as  ours,  but  the 


Black-headed  Gull  is  replaced  by 
Bonaparte’s  Gull,  and  the  Common 
Gull  by  the  Ring  - billed  Gull, 
which  is  very  like  it,  but  has  a black  mark  across  the  beak.  The  three  smaller  Skuas 
are  well-known  birds,  but  are  generally  known  in  America  as  “ Jaegers  ” (hunters).  Terns 
are  also  well  known,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  about  them,  or  about  the  widely- 
ranging  Petrels.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that,  though  Albatrosses  are  so  rare  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  the  Stump-tailed  Albatross  lives  and  breeds  in  the  North  Pacific, 
this  ocean  being  much  richer  in  varied  sea-bird  life. 

Our  possessions  in  the  Neotropical  area  are  very  small  in  extent  and  scattered  when  com- 
pared with  the  huge  continuous  mass  of  British  North  America,  comprising,  as  they  do, 
British  Honduras  and  the  British  West  Indian  Islands  (Jamaica,  Trinidad,  etc.),  British 
Guiana,  the  only  considerable  area  we  have  in  the  region,  and,  lastly,  the  Falklands,  though, 
as  has  been  remarked,  the  climate  of 
these  is  anything  but  tropical 

The  birds  of  this  part  of  the  world, 
however,  far  surpass  those  of  British 
North  America  in  interest,  and,  in- 
deed, the  Neotropical  region  is  pre- 
eminently the  birds’  stronghold,  for 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  have 
they  so  little  competition  from  the 
mammals  to  contend  with.  South 
America  in  times  gone  by  had  its 
full  share  of  large  beasts,  as  fossils 
show,  but  they  had  had  their  day 
before  man  came  upon  the  scene,  and 
the  age  of  birds  had  definitely  set 
in,  the  only  big  beast  remaining  to 
human  times  being  the  great  ground 

■ , , ° [After  Beebe. 

sloth  of  Patagonia,  which  certainly  YOUNG  RED  FLAMINGOES  FEEDING  EACH  OTHER  (IV.  Indies). 
existed  along  with  prehistoric  man,  These  are  the  young  o{  thc  celebrated  species  which 

though  long  ago  extinct.  Add  to  this  is  red  all  over. 
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BLACK-NECKED  SWANS  (S.  America). 

This  bird  is  fairly  wtll  known  in  captivity  here,  but  is  not  nearly 
so  common  as  the  Black  Swan  of  Australia. 


the  great  variety  of  surface  in  the  South 
American  areas  and  the  vast  amount  of 
forest  and  water,  and  one  can  easily  see 
how  circumstances  have  been  favourable 
for  the  preservation  and  evolution  of  many 
kinds  of  birds.  As  we  have  no  possessions 
in  the  great  mountain  chains,  and  none  in 
the  great  plain  area  below  the  forest  region, 
in  this  region  we  find  for  the  first  time  a 
good  many  important  birds  outside  our 
Empire,  such  as  the  Rhea  or  South 
American  Ostrich,  which  belongs  to  a quite 
distinct  family  from  the  true  Ostrich  of 
Africa. 

One  great  peculiarity  of  the  Neotropical 
region  is  that  it  is  the  only  region  in  which 
the  true  Crows  are  for  the  most  part  absent, 
although  Jays,  which  are  Crows  of  a more 
primitive  type,  are  common  enough.  There 
are,  however,  a few  Crows  in  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  including  the  Jabbering 
Crow  of  Jamaica,  a small  species  about  the  size  of  a Jackdaw,  with  shorter  wings  and 
less  glossy  plumage  than  Crows  generally  have.  It  also  has  a very  peculiar  note,  which 
the  Jamaica  negroes  render  as : “ Walk  fast,  crab,  do  buckra  (white  man)  work ; cuttacoo 
(native  basket)  better  than  wallet.”  This  is,  however,  not  the  bird  usually  called  “ John 
Crow  ” in  the  island,  that  name  being  given  to  the  Turkey  Buzzard.  In  British  Guiana, 
however,  the  Turkey  Buzzard  is  not  nearly  so  common  as  the  small  Black  Vulture  or 
Gallinazo,  which  is  itself 
called  Carrion  Crow  in  the 
southern  United  States  and 
South  America  generally, 
it  being  the  commonest 
scavenger  - bird  over  a large 
part  of  the  tropical  region. 

It  has  a weak  bill,  and  is 
the  shortest  - winged  of  the 
Vultures,  and  flies  by 
frequently  alternated  flapp- 
ing and  sailing,  not  soaring 
for  long  periods  as  both 
the  true  Vultures  and  the 
American  Vultures  usually 
do.  It  is  ruled  in  Guiana 
by  the  bird  originally  called 
King  Vulture,  which  is 
black  when  young,  but 
cream  - coloured  with  black 
quills  and  tail  when  adult, 


Photo  by]  [ L . Medland,  F.Z.S. 

WHITE-BACKED  TRUMPETERS  (S.  America). 

As  the  picture  shows.  Trumpeters  are  much  like  tailless  Pheasants  with  long  legs. 
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and,  though  not  a big  bird  for  a Vulture,  considerably  larger  than  its  subjects  Its  bare  head 
is  beautifully  coloured  with  orange  and  red  and  bears  a yellow  waggling  lump  on  the  bill 
which  looks  uncommonly  like  a bit  of  raw  fat.  None  of  these  American  Vultures  build 
much  of  a nest,  but  lay  their  eggs  on  the  ground  or  on  rocky  ledges  or  in  hollow  tree-trunks. 

What  has  probably  been  a potent  cause  in  keeping  the  typical  Crows  out  of  South  America 
is  the  presence  of  a group  of  Hawks  which  are  very  Crow-like  in  their  habits — they  are  sociable, 
great  scavengers,  and  spend  a good  deal  of  time  on  the  ground  or  in  trees.  The  one  found 

in  captivity  here  generally  is  the  large 
Caracara,  which  is  a familiar  bird  in 
zoological  collections  and  extends  from 
Mexico  to  Patagonia,  but  the  black  and 
white  Chimachima,  about  the  size  of 
a Jackdaw,  is  best  known  in  Guiana. 
In  Demerara  may  be  found  also  a 
tree-haunting  species,  the  Black  or 
Bare-throated  Caracara,  and  in  the 
Falklands  one  of  the  most  familiar  birds 
is  Forster’s  Milvago,  known  there  as 
“ Jack-rook  ” or  “ Johnnv-rook.”  This 
bird  presents  a most  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  convergence  in  evolution  ; it  is 
not  only  mostly  black,  but  flies  like  a 
Crow,  caws  like  one,  and,  like  others  of 
this  group  of  Hawks,  acts  in  concert 
with  its  fellows  in  worrying  other  birds 
like  the  Crow  tribe.  Moreover,  in  its 
wild  state,  it  digs  up  potatoes,  steals 
not  only  food  but  small  articles  useless 
to  it,  and  has  been  observed  to  tear  up 
grass  with  its  bill  when  enraged,  as  the 
Raven  will  do.  In  captivity,  too,  it  will 
hide  food,  so  that  it  is  about  as  much 
like  a Crow  as  a Hawk  can  well  be. 
In  fact,  Darwin  remarks  of  this  group 
of  Hawks  that  they  replace  in  America 
the  Crows,  Jackdaws,  and  Magpies  found 
elsewhere.  It  is  probable  that  they 
represent  the  primitive  type  of  Hawk,  a 
thief  and  scavenger  rather  than  a hunter, 
and  so  naturally  inclined  to  evolve  in  the  same  way  as  Crows,  starting  from  a different  stock, 
have  done.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  habit  of  collecting  objects  is  also  found  in  the  Neophron,  a 
primitive  Vulture,  and  the  Tufted  Umbre,  a primitive  Stork. 

Generally  speaking,  as  we  shall  see,  this  Neotropical  region  is  rich  in  what  may  be  called 
distinguished  birds,  so  brilliant  in  colour  that  they  make  all  others  look  shabby,  or  uttering 
cries  which  make  the  notes  of  all  other  birds  seem  mere  insignificant  twitterings.  There  is, 
however,  only  one  bird  in  it  of  an  outstanding  personality,  comparable  with  the  Mute  Swan 
of  the  Palaearctic  region,  the  Peacock  of  the  Oriental,  and  the  African  Ostrich.  This  is  the 
Harpy,  which  is  found  all  through  the  forest  region  of  warm  America,  British  Guiana  included. 


Photo  copyright  by]  [W".  S.  Berridge,  F.Z.S. 

MUSCOVY  DUCK  AND  BROOD. 

Although  the  parents  are  so  different,  the  Ducklings  of  this  species  and 
of  the  common  Duck  are  coloured  alike. 


CAROLINA  DRAKE  AND  DUCK  (N.  America). 

The  Cirolma  and  Mindarm  Ducks  are  distinguished  by  their  small  narrow  bills,  and  the  steel-blue  and 

while  on  the  primary  quills. 


Photos  copyright  by]  [W.  S.  Berridge,  F.Z.S. 

MUSCOVY  DRAKE  ( Tropical  America) 

This  bird,  though  bred  in  England  from  a drake  from  West  Africa  and  an  English  duck,  has  the 
plumage  of  the  wild  South  American  race. 
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though  not  common  or  frequently  seen.  Although  not  nearly  so  big  as  the  Condor,  the  huge 
coarse  Vulture  of  the  Andes,  which  does  not  come  within  our  area,  it  is  the  most  formidable 
of  the  birds  of  prey.  Called  usually  the  Harpv  “ Eagle,”  it  is  in  form  and  habits  a giant 
Goshawk,  grey  and  white  when  adult,  more  grey,  and  black-collared  when  young,  with  a frill 
which  recalls  the  lion’s  mane,  toes  as  thick  as  a man’s  fingers,  and  claws  bigger  than  those  of 

any  of  the  quadruped  carni- 
vora except  the  grizzdy  bear 
and  sloth-bear.  One  can 
easily  believe  that,  as  the  old 
writers  record,  it  can  split 
a man’s  skull  with  a blow  ; 
by  the  mere  gripe  of  its 
toes  the  last  specimen  they 
had  had  at  the  London  Zoo 
at  the  time  of  writing  caused 
the  hand  of  a member  of 
the  staff  to  swell  up  like  a 
boxing-glove,  and  Cortes,  the 
cruel  conqueror  of  Mexico, 
had  his  finger  crushed  by  the 
bill  of  a tame  Harpy,  which 
he  had  mortally  wounded 
in  a fit  of  temper.  Yet  some 
of  the  Indian  tribes  tame 
this  fierce  bird  for  the  sake 
of  plucking  its  feathers,  and 
it  will  bear  being  handled 
by  the  women  and  tied 
up  for  travelling.  The  Neo- 
tropical birds  are,  however, 
quite  exceptional  in  their 
propensity  for  becoming 
friendly  with  man,  which  is, 
however,  a latent  power, 
since  they  are  not  remark- 
able for  forming  alliances 
with  him  or  other  creatures 
in  the  wild  state.  An  excep- 
tion is  the  little  Burrowing 
Owl,  which  is  widely-spread 
in  America,  and  inhabits 
the  warrens  of  the  Prairie 
Marmot  in  North  America,  while  in  Guiana  it  shares  the  burrow  of  the  Armadillo,  and,  farther 
south,  out  of  our  area,  that  of  the  Vizcacha,  a large,  clumsy  relative  of  the  Chinchilla. 
The  Burrowing  Owl  is  very  like  the  Little  Owl  of  Europe,  which  itself  often  “goes  to  ground,” 
but  has  longer  legs  and  is  purely  a ground-bird.  The  Virginian  Eagle-owl  is  found  in 
Guiana,  and  so  is  our  Barn-owl ; other  widely-ranging  birds  of  prey  occurring  there  also 
are  the  American  Kestrel  and  the  Osprey,  which  are  generally  distributed  over  the  region. 


HARPY  ( Tropical  America). 

The  Harpy  is  the  most  formidable  of  birds  of  prey,  and  drives  off  the 
Golden  and  Bald  Eagles  if  they  trespass  on  its  territory. 
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Of  the  local  birds  of  prey  there  is  no  room  or  need 
to  say  much  more,  but  one  should  mention  the  Awl- 
billed Kite  or  Buzzard,  an  ordinary-looking  brown 
Hawk  with  a long  hook  to  its  weak  bill.  This  is 
common  in  tropical  America,  and  harmless  to 
other  birds,  as  it  feeds  on  fresh-water  snails,  the 
long  point  of  the  bill  being  its  winkle-pin,  while  its 
long  wings  merely  are  useful  in  enabling  it  to  range 
widely  in  search  of  suitable  snailing-grounds.  One 
should,  however,  mention  the  White-throated 
Falcon,  a very  strikingly-coloured  bird  of  the 
Hobby  group,  chiefly  black  and  tan,  with  the  breast 
of  the  darker  colour,  and  the  Spectacled  or 
Collared  Owl,  a relative  of  the  Tawny  Owl,  with 
black  face  surrounded  by  white.  It  is  noteworthy 


AMERICAN  LONG-EARED  OWL. 

This  is  a young  bird  with  the  “ horns  ’’  not  yet 
developed. 

that  in  captivity  over  here  this  Owl  has 
proved  particularly  pettable. 

To  go  on  to  the  Passerine  birds  ; though 
Jays  are,  as  I said  before,  found  in  the 
Neotropical  region,  there  is  only  one  in 
Guiana,  but  their  place  is  filled  to  some 
extent  by  the  Kiskadee  or  Sulphury 
Tyrant,  a bird  which  is  quite  one  of  the 
features  of  the  Neotropical  region,  and 
ranges  on  the  mainland,  under  various  sub- 
specific forms,  all  through  it.  It  is  a big- 
billed, knowing-looking,  yellow-breasted  bird 
about  the  size  of  a Thrush,  and  as  versatile 
as  our  Sparrow.  By  trade,  so  to  speak,  it 
is  a Flycatcher,  but  it  is  ready  and  willing  to 
eat  fruit  and  scraps,  rob  other  birds’  nests, 
and  catch  fish.  It  is  fairly  sociable,  and 
can  be  humorous  even  in  its  quarrels  ; 
sometimes  a few  are  brought  over  here, 
and  a year  or  two  ago  I often  saw  some  of 
them  in  a consignment  of  Argentine  birds 
at  Messrs.  De  Von’s.  Every  now  and  then 
piercing  shrieks  from  the  cage  showed  some 


By  permission  of]  [Sir  H.  H.  Johnston. 

AMERICAN  SCREECH-OWL. 

As  may  be  seen,  this  is  very  unlike  the  true  Screech-Owl 
or  Barn-Owl.  , „ 
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of  the  Sulphury  fraternity  were  setting  on  one  of  their  number  ; 
but,  although  the  victim  had  ultimately  to  be  removed,  he 
or  she  did  not  get  scalped  or  blinded,  but  merely  suffered 
eyebrow-plucking  ! The  ordinary  note  of  the  Kiskadee  is 
a loud  three-svllabled  cry,  whence  its  name,  and,  owing  to 
this  and  to  its  boldness  and  habit  of  haunting  towns,  it  is 
much  the  most  noticeable  of  the  smaller  South  American 
birds  wherever  it  occurs.  In  Jamaica,  however,  the  common 
Tyrant  is  the  Grey  Petchary,  a bird  somewhat  intermediate 
in  form  between  the  King-bird  and  the  Kiskadee,  but  plainer 
in  colour  and  more  spiteful  than  either.  They  chiefly  attack 
mischievous  birds,  but  the  Petchary  will  tackle  a Turkey- 
buzzard  or  a Heron  with  as  much  zest  as  if  they  were  real  bad 
characters,  and  that  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  not  especially 
at  the  breeding-season.  It  would  be  a mistake  to  think  that 
all  Tyrants  are  self-advertising  swashbucklers  ; the  group  vary 
enormously  in  form  and  habits,  and  take,  in  the  Neotropical 
region,  the  place  of  several  others  with  which  we  are  familiar 
here.  Thus,  in  Guiana,  the  “ Muff-bird  ” is  a quiet  little 
Tyrant  much  like  the  female  of  our  Pied  Flycatcher,  and 
the  Pied  Tyrant  has  the  habits  of  a Wagtail,  and  is 
black  and  white. 


Photo  by] 


[W.  P.  Dando , F.Z.S. 


KING-VULTURE  (S.  America). 

This  exerts  its  authority  over  the  smaller 
American  Vultures,  as  the  Pondicherry 
Vulture  does  over  Indian  ones. 


It  has,  however, 
a shorter  tail 
and  the  colours 
more  sharply 
contrasted  than 
a Pied  Wagtail. 
Swallows  are  common  enough  in  the  Neo- 
tropical area  ; Jamaica  even  has  one  with  the 
plumage  of  the  golden-green  of  a Humming- 
bird, an  example  of  the  tendency  of  the  birds 
of  this  region  to  richness  of  plumage.  Familiar 
in  Guiana  is  a Purple  Martin  closely  allied  to  the 
North  American  bird,  and  there  is  another  not 
unlike  our  Common  Swallow.  The  Swallows'  non- 
Passerine  rivals,  the  Swifts,  are  also  well  to  the 
fore,  including  several  of  the  spine-tailed  group 
Returning  to  the  Passerine  birds,  we  find 
Troupials  of  the  dark  ground-feeding  type 
called  “ Blackbirds  ” very  widely  distributed. 
Common,  also,  are  the  tree-frequenting  Troupials, 
more  or  less  marked  with  yellow ; some  of  these 
on  the  mainland  are  as  large  as  Jays  and  known 
as  Cassiques.  There  are  some  Ground  Troupials 
like  the  North  American  Meadow-lark,  but  with 
red  breasts,  and  one  of  these  is  even  found  in 
the  Falklands,  where  it  is  called  “ Robin.” 


Photo  b y]  [IF.  Saville-Kcnt,  F.Z.S. 

. CRESTED  HAWK-EAGLE  (S.  America). 

Eagles  very  similar  to  this  are  found  in  India  and  Africa  as 
well  as  South  America. 
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Tanagers  are  also  very 
important  items  in  the  Neo- 
tropical bird  life  ; these  form 
a most  interesting  group, 
leading  at  one  end  into  the 
seed-eating  Finches,  at  the 
other  into  the  American 
Warblers,  many  of  which 
migrate  to  the  present  region 
in  winter,  and  having  a 
side-relationship  as  well  to 
the  Sugar-birds. 

The  outstanding  point 
about  many  of  the  Tanagers 
is  their  exceeding  richness  of 
coloration  ; in  British  Guiana 
they  are  called  “ Sackies,” 
and  two  of  the  most  familiar 
are  the  “ Blue  Sackie  ” or 
Blue  Tanager  and  the 
“Cashew  Sackie  ’’  or  Maroon 
Tanager.  These  are  both 
about  the  size  of  Larks,  and  the  Blue  shades  from  lavender  and  pearl-grey  to  azure,  while 
the  Maroon  is  velvety  deep  crimson,  shading  to  black,  with  a bluish-white  beak.  The  hen 
is  deep  brown  tinged  with  red.  In  the  West  Indies  are  found  some  pretty  orange-breasted 
Tanagers  with 
striped  black  and 
white  heads,  such 
as  the  Orange- 
bird  of  Jamaica, 


Photo  by]  [IK.  P.  Dando,  F.Z.S. 

BLACK  VULTURES  ( Tropical  America). 

The  flight  of  these  birds  is  by  often  repeated  flappings  and  sailings,  quite  unlike  that 

of  other  Vultures. 
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speaking,  the  is- 
land bird-life  is 
poor  in  species, 
and  often  lacks 
forms  conspicu- 
ous on  the  main- 
land, as  one  would 
expect  from  the 
small  choice  of 
accommodation. 
Thus,  on  the 
Bermudas  there 
are  only  six  land- 
birds  — the  Red 
Cardinal,  Blue- 
bird, Cat -bird, 
House  - wren, 


Photo  copyright  by ] [W.  S.  Berridge , F.Z.S. 

AMERICAN  BLACK  VULTURE  ( Tropical  America). 

This  is  the  bird  commonly  called  “ Carrion  Crow  ” in  the  warm  parts  of  America. 

It  is  about  as  laige  as  a Raven. 
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Vireo,  and  a Pigmy  Dove  ; tiny  Doves  of  the  size  of  a 
Sparrow  or  thereabouts  being  a feature  of  our  present 
region. 

Among  the  Finches  of  Demerara  two,  known  as 
the  “ Toua-toua  ” and  “ Twa-twa,”  are  especially  prized 
as  songsters  ; they  are  black,  thick-billed  birds,  the 
latter,  which  is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  having  a chestnut 
abdomen.  These  are  of  ordinary  Finch-size,  but  there 
are  also  some  quite  tiny  Finches,  though  not  related  to 
the  African  Waxbills.  Most  notable  of  these  is  the  bird 
rather  absurdly  called  the  Fire-red  Finch  ; it  is  not  at 
all  fiery  in  colour,  but  very  closely  resembles  our  Robin 
in  its  tints. 

The  Sugar-birds  are  most  charming  little  creatures 
about  as  big  as  Tits,  and  feeding  on  fruit  and  insects. 
Of  these  several  are  imported  here,  the  most  general 
being  the  Yellow-winged  Sugar-bird,  “ Blue  Creeper,” 
or  Yawaraciri,  which  may  generally  be  seen  at  the  Zoo 
and  sometimes  at  bird-shows.  The  yellow  in  the  wings 
is  a lining  and  is  not 
seen  in  repose,  but 
the  beryl  crown  and 
scarlet  legs, contrasting 
with  the  silky  violet  bod)7,  give  the  impression  of  a bird 
out  of  a fairy-tale  rather  than  a real  one.  The  hen  is 
plain  dull  green,  not  as  pretty  as  the  hen  of  the  Purple 
Sugar-bird,  which  is  bright  leaf-green  ; but  her  mate  is 
less  brilliant  than  the  other,  having  no  sea-green  cap,  and 
yellow  instead  of  red  legs.  It  seems  to  be  a natural  law 
that  high  excellence  cannot  be  obtained  by  both  sexes  of  a 
species.  This  is  well  seen,  not  only  in  these  Sugar-birds 
but  in  other  twin  species ; thus  the  rich  dress  of  the 
Burmese  Peahen  is  paid  for  by  the  skimped  train  of  her 
mate — and  the  tendency  is  visible  in  man,  for,  while 
modern  women  are  prettier  and  more  able  than  ever,  our 
Georgian  men  show  no  such  improvement. 

The  Blue  Sugar-bird,  which  is  commoner  in  captivity 
than  these  purple  species,  has  not  a long,  graceful,  curved 
bill  like  them,  but  a straight  ordinary  one,  forming  one 
of  the  links  with  the  Tanagers.  It  is  light  blue  and  black 
in  the  male,  the  hen  being  leaf-green  with  a pale  blue  cap. 

The  Manakins  are  a group  of  generally  small  fruit- 
eating birds  which  are  also  very  pretty  ; they  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  little  Weaver-finches  of  the  Old-World 
tropics  known  and  mentioned  previously  in  this  book  as 
Mannikins,  for  they  have  no  relationship  to  them  beyond 
the  fact  that  both  belong  to  the  Passerine  tribe,  though 
to  branches  widely  divergent.  The  Manakins,  indeed, 


Photo  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt]  [Washington. 

AMERICAN  SPARROW-HAWK. 

As  the  photograph  shows,  this  is  really  a kind 
of  Kestrel. 


Photo  by]  [W.  P.  Dando,  F.Z.S. 

VIRGINIAN  EAGLE-OWL  (America). 

This  is  a very  fierce  bird,  and  a great  hen  roost 
robber. 
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have  a peculiarity  very  unusual  in  Passerine  birds,  in  that  their  two  inner  toes  are  joined 
together  after  the  fashion  of  a Kingfisher,  though  not  so  far  down.  They  are  generally 
black,  set  off  with  patches  of  red,  yellow,  or  white  in  the  males,  and  olive-green  in  the 
females.  Most  celebrated  are  the  “Dancing-bird,”  or  “Long-tailed  Manakin,”  and  the 
Cock-of-the-Rock.  The  “ Dancing-bird  ” is  a little  Tit-like  fellow,  with  red  crest,  blue 
back,  and  rather  long,  wiry  tail-feathers  ; it  has  a habit  of  dancing  up  and  down  on 
a twig,  the  males  performing  quite 
“ on  their  own,”  independently  of 
the  ladies.  The  same  seems  to  be  the 
case,  often,  at  any  rate,  with  the 
dancing  of  the  wonderful  Cock- 
of-the-Rock,  which,  equalling  a 
Pigeon  in  size,  is  quite  a giant 
among  the  Manakins.  Clad  in 
loose  full  plumage  of  brilliant 
marigold  orange,  with  a big 
semi-circular  comb-like  crest,  it 
produced  such  an  effect  when 
several  specimens  were  exhibited 
at  the  Zoo,  that  the  public’s  eyes 
were  fairly  drawn  away  from  the 
Birds  of  Paradise  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bird  - house.  Mr. 

W.  J.  Frost,  who  collected  them, 
describes  their  habitat  in  Guiana 
as  the  mass  of  fallen  boulders 
varying  in  size  “ from  a cottage 
to  the  Albert  Hall  ” collected  at 
the  foot  of  a range  and  interspersed 
with  trees.  The  bird  is  a true  tree- 
bird,  only  springing  up  and  down 
from  bough  to  rock  when  display- 
ing, and  on  the  ground  moves 
with  awkward  hops  like  the  Hill- 
mynah  and  Waxwing,  though  often 
set  up  in  museums  as  if  it  were  a 
real  ground  game-bird  which 
strutted  on  rocks.  The  brown 
specimens  which  Mr.  Frost  caught 
at  the  dancing-ground  and  brought  home  hoping  they  were  hens  turned  out  to  be 
young  cocks,  which  have  hen  plumage  at  first.  Here,  then,  is  a clear  case  of  male 
birds  holding  “ bull-picnics  ” simply  for  the  fun  of  dancing,  and  possibly  all  display 
originated  in  a form  of  play  among  birds  whenever  they  got  a bit  “ above  themselves,” 
when  any  hen  which  comes  along  is  likely  to  be  attracted  by  the  bird  with  the  most 
“ bounce.”  I have  at  any  rate  seen  this  with  Mandarin  Ducks,  when  a one-eyed  but  very 
vigorous  drake  captured  the  heart  of  a duck  against  perfect  rivals.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  rich  colour  of  the  Cock-of-the-Rock  is  not  stable  in  captivity  ; the  birds  at  the 
Zoo  all  moulted  out  into  a sort  of  orange-cream  colour,  though  one  which  passed  into 


Pkoto  by]  [}V.  P.  Dando,  F.Z.S. 

SCLATER'S  CASSOWARY  ( New  Guinea). 

A typical  example  of  this  curious  group  of  giant  running  birds. 
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the  hands  of  a private  amateur  was  “ colour-fed,”  as  is  done  with  Canaries  to  make  them 
orange,  and  reproduced  his  natural  hues  in  perfection. 

Another  group  of  Passerine  birds  well  known  in  Tropical  America  is  that  of  the  Cotingas, 
often  called  “ Chatterers  ” — very  absurdly,  for  they  are  either  quiet  or  make  noises  which 
are  not  exactly  to  be  described  as  chattering,  as  we  shall  see  shortly.  The  name,  too,  was 
given  to  them  because  they  were  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  Waxwing  or  “ Bohemian 
Chatterer,”  but  this  is  now  known  not  to  be  the  case,  and  besides,  the  Waxwing  also,  as 
Mr.  Robinson  has  very  properly  pointed  out  in  the  article  on  that  species,  itself  got  the  name 
of  Chatterer  by  an  early  mistake.  They  are,  however,  like  the  Waxwing,  tree-haunters 

and  fruit-eaters,  and  are  birds  of  fair  or  large  size  for  Passerines,  some  of  them  as  big  as  Crows, 

and  formerly  classed  as  such.  The  typical  species  is  the  Purple-breasted  Cotinga,  a bird 

clad  in  brilliant  turquoise-blue, 

with  a breast  of  the  richest 

purple  ; this  is  about  as  big  as 
a Starling,  as  is  also  the  Pompa- 
dour Cotinga,  which  is  glossy 
wine-red  with  white  wings.  In 
both  cases  the  hens  are  plain 
birds,  but  in  the  Military 
Cotinga,  which  is  as  big  as  a Crow 
and  bright  carmine-red,  the  hen 
only  differs  in  having  a black 
back  and  tail.  The  Capuchin- 
bird  is  another  Crow-sized  species, 
but  a very  plain  one,  snuffy-brown 
with  a bald  head  in  both  sexes. 
This  bird  lows  like  a cow,  but 
its  efforts  are  surpassed  by  those 
of  the  Pipiyo,  which  looks  like 
a grey  short-legged  Thrush,  but 
makes  a perfectly  terrible  noise. 
Beginning  with  two  hoarse  coos, 
it  throws  back  its  head  and  lets 
out  a whistle  of  “ pi-pi-pi-yo,” 
so  loud  and  shrill  that,  as  M. 
Delacour,  the  French  aviculturist,  remarks,  it  nearly  tears  the  drum  of  one’s  ear,  and 
can  be  heard  three  miles.  Equally  vigorous  but  more  musical  is  the  celebrated  Bell- 
bird,  in  wh  ch  the  male  is  snow-white  with  a long  extensible  wattle  like  a Turkey-cock’s 
on  the  base  of  the  beak.  This  is  about  the  size  of  a Dove,  but  produces  a sound  compared 
to  the  tolling  of  a church  bell  or  the  stroke  of  a hammer  on  the  anvil.  I have  heard  the 
similar  note  of  the  Naked-throated  Bell-bird,  which  is,  however,  a Brazilian,  not  a Guiana, 
species,  at  the  Zoo,  and  think  it  the  finest  of  all  animal  sounds — a magnificent  metallic  clang, 
varied  in  time  and  tone.  When  giving  it  forth,  the  bird  opens  its  wide  mouth  till  one  can 
almost  see  into  its  stomach,  and  then  the  sound  comes  forth  with  a crash  which  almost  makes 
one’s  throat  sore  in  sympathy.  One  could  not,  without  hearing  it,  conceive  that  flesh  and 
blood  could  emit  a sound  so  powerful  and  so  metallic,  and  it  will  easily  be  understood  that, 
to  appreciate  this  music,  one  must  not  be  too  close  to  the  performer — also,  that  to  call  such 
birds  as  this  and  those  immediately  preceding  it  “ Chatterers  ” is  to  perpetuate  one  of  the 


Photo  by]  \_vV.  Saville-Kent,  F.Z.S. 

MORE-PORKS  (. Australia ). 

These  quaint  birds  belong  to  a family  closely  related  to  the  Nightjars. 


Photo  by]  [W\  Saville-Kent,  F.Z.S. 

MORE-PORK. 

As  may  be  here  seen,  the  More-Pork  sits  across  the  bough  in  the  ordinary  way,  not  along  it  like  our  Nightjars. 


MOA  ( New  Zealand) 

The  largest  of  these  extinct  New  Zealand  birds  was  twice  as  bulky  as  an  Ostrich,  and,  according  to  Maori  evidence,  existed 

only' a few  centuries  ago. 
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silliest  names  in  the  whole  of  zoology,  which 
teems  with  misnomers  both  in  the  scientific 
and  popular  nomenclature. 

Not  all  of  the  characteristic  birds  of  the 
Neotropical  region,  however,  appeal  to  the  eye 
or  the  ear  in  the  insistent  fashion  we  have  been 
considering  ; there  are  whole  families  of  quiet, 
plain-coloured,  insectivorous  birds  of  unassuming 
plumage  which  help  to  make  up  bird  society  in 
our  South  American  territory.  Such  are  the 
Ant  - thrushes,  which  often  resemble  true 
Thrushes  in  colour,  but  have  shorter  tails  ; 
that  most  familiar  in  British  Guiana,  however, 
is  the  “ Check-bird,”  one  of  a group  more 
resembling  the  Bush-shrikes  of  Africa  in  form  ; 
the  male  is  barred  with  black  and  white,  and 
the  female  with  brown  and  buff.  Then  there 
are  the  Woodhewers,  which  remind  one  much  of  our  Creeper,  but  are  generally  much  bigger 
birds,  and  few  of  them  have  beaks  strong  enough  to  peck  into  wood,  being  usually  more  of  the 
Creeper  type. 

And  finally,  among  all  these  unfamiliar  types,  we  come  across  in  Guiana  a Wren  not 
only  very  like  ours,  but  actually  closely  related  to  it  ; it  is  a fearless  frequenter  of  houses, 
and  affectionately  known  as  “ God-bird.”  Thrushes  also  there  are,  for  Thrushes  are  found 
in  all  regions,  but  they  do  not  attract  much  attention  in  such  a varied  crowd  of  competitors. 
The  plain-coloured  Jamaica  Thrush  is,  however,  well  known  in  that  island  as  “ Hopping 
Dick.” 

Leaving  the  Passerine  birds,  we  can  now  consider  the  non-Passerine  families,  in  which  the 
Neotropical  region  is  particularly  strong,  having  several  of  its  own.  Chief  among  these  are 
the  Toucans,  known  in  the  colony  of  Guiana  as  “ Bill-birds  ” from  their  most  prominent 
feature  ; the  biggest  of  all  of  them,  the  Toco  Toucan,  occurs  there,  but  is  only  one  of  several. 
One  is  so  often  asked  why  these  birds  have  such  enormous  beaks  that  it  may  be  as  well  to 
suggest  some  explanations.  One  is  that  the  Toucans,  which  are  all  fair-sized  birds,  as  they 
evolved  from  the  Barbets,  which 
are  smaller  and  more  ordinary- 
looking with  bills  of  quite  ordinary 
size  in  some  cases,  developed  size  of 
beak,  as  they  enlarged  in  size,  out 
of  proportion  with  their  increased 
dimensions.  The  smallest  Toucans 
excel  the  largest  Barbets  but  little 
in  size,  either  of  body  or  of  beak, 
but  the  beak  is  increased  much  out 
of  proportion  as  they  become  larger 
in  general  size.  We  see  the  same 
sort  of  thing  in  the  Hornbills,  and 
even  in  beasts ; the  small  primi- 
tive forms  among  deer,  antelopes, 
and  kangaroos  have  short,  narrow 


Photo  by  D.  Le  Souef]  [Melbourne. 


NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  EMU  ( Australia ). 

The  eggs  are  green  in  colour  and  have  a rough  surface. 


Photo  by  D.  Le  Souef ] [Melbourne. 

YOUNG  EMUS,  FIVE  DAYS  OLD. 

The  very  strongly-marked  striping  resembles  that  on  young  Grebes. 
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YOUNG  EMUS  ( Australia ). 

This  shows  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  stripes  of  the  young 
as  the  birds  grow. 


muzzles,  while  those  of  the  large 
kinds  are  big  and  approach  that  of 
the  horse  in  form.  It  is  thus  prob- 
able that,  in  any  case,  as  the  birds 
grew  larger  the  beak  would  have 
been  enlarged  to  some  extent  ; but 
there  are  two  positive  advantages 
which  would  aid  in  increasing  the 
size  of  bill  by  natural  selection. 
The  birds,  feeding  mainly  on  fruit, 
as  they  became  larger  and  heavier, 
would  need  longer  bills  to  reach  out 
after  food  hanging  from  slender 
twigs  ; but  a bill  that  was  merely 
long  would  be  too  weak  for  fruit- 
pulling, so  a certain  amount  of  bulk 
in  addition  would  be  a great  advan- 
tage, and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  bonv  core  of  the'!  bill  is 

J 


not  nearly  so  heavy  as  one  would 
suppose,  being  of  a spongy  texture, 
as  in  the  quite  distinct  and  unrelated 
family  of  the  Old-World  Hornbills. 
Then,  in  the  second  place,  although 
the  Neotropical  birds  have  not  to 
face  the  competition  of  many  large 
beasts  which  would  browse  down 
the  forest  trees,  there  are  enough 
monkeys  to  make  life  very  lively 
for  them  by  their  birds-nesting 
activities,  to  say  nothing  of  opos- 
sums. Now  Toucans,  like  their 
relatives  the  Barbets  and  Wood- 
peckers, lay  their  eggs  in  holes  in 
trees,  though  they  do  not  peck  out 
these  holes  themselves  ; and  wher- 
ever the  great  bill  of  the  bird  will 
go,  its  body  can  probably  follow. 
Thus  the  sitting  bird  can  well  defend 
and  nearly  block  the  entrance  ; and 
no  doubt  the  old  writer  was  correct 
who  said  that  when  monkeys  come 
along  and  meet  with  the  ready  bill, 
“ she  gives  them  such  a welcome 
therewith  that  they  presently  pack 
away,  and  glad  they  escape  so  ” — 
their  departure  being  presumably 
hastened  by  other  Toucans,  for  the 


EMU  ( Australia ). 

This,  Australia’s  national  bird,  is  the  next  largest  living  bird 
to  the  Ostrich. 
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[J  T.  Newman , Berkhamsted. 


GREAT  MOA  (New  Zealand). 

The  Moa  was  hunted  by  the  natives  for  food,  and,  no  doubt,  was  thus  exterminated. 
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birds  are  sociable,  and  as  much  given  to  mobbing  as  Jays  or  Magpies,  which  they  much 
resemble  in  many  ways. 

Unlike  Toucans,  which  are  entirely  confined  to  the  Neotropical  region,  Barbets,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Oriental  and  African  regions  as  well  ; but  the  Neotropical 
region  seems  to  be  their  headquarters,  and,  no  doubt,  the  Toucans  evolved  from  them  there. 
There  are  several  points  of  interest  about  the  Guiana  Barbets,  one  being  that  both  black- 
and-white  species  and  green  ones  are  to  be  found,  while  there  are  no  green  ones  in  Africa 
and  no  black-and-white  ones  in  Asia.  Both  styles  of  colour  are  touched  up  with  brighter 
tints  as  elsewhere,  and  the  sexes  are  different  in  American  species,  unlike  what  we  see  in  other 
Barbets.  Thus  in  the  Cayenne  Barbet,  found  also  in  British  Guiana,  the  male  has  a plain 
yellow  breast  and  the  hen  a black-spotted  one,  both  showing  red  on  the  head.  Another 


Photo  copyright  by] 


[\V.  S.  Berridge , F.Z.S. 


MANTELL’S  APTERYX  OR  KIWI  (New  Zealand). 


This  large  species  of  Apteryx  is  brown  with  lighter  streaks.  The  wings  cannot  be  seen  unless  the  bird  is  handled. 


point  to  notice  is  that  the  American  Barbets,  though  more  insectivorous  than  the  Old-World 
species,  are  not  profusely  whiskered  about  the  bill  like  the  more  fruit-eating  Old-World  birds, 
and  may  be  called  clean-shaven,  though  the  bristly  beaks  of  the  Barbets  of  Asia  and  Africa 
have,  indeed,  given  them  their  name. 

This  shows  that  whiskers  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  insect-catching,  though  so 
often  found  in  insect-catchers  ; they  seem  to  be  incidental  developments,  like  the  wattles 
found  at  the  base  of  the  bill  in  so  many  birds  After  all,  the  use  of  the  human  moustache  has 
never  been  made  out ; the  beard  may  have  once  been  of  use  in  protecting  the  throat  of  the  fight- 
ing male,  as  the  lion’s  mane  does,  and  it  is  still  a “comforter”  against  cold,  but  the  more 
popular  and  fashionable  tuft  of  hair  on  the  upper  lip  has  no  such  excuse  for  its  existence. 

Woodpeckers  are  common  in  Tropical  America,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  such  a well- 
forested  region  ; but  the  only  one  we  need  mention  here  is  the  Yellow  Woodpecker  of 
Guiana,  which,  being  mostly  pale  yellow,  looks  like  a “ lutino  ” or  yellow  variety  of  some 
more  deeply-coloured  species. 


[By  Sir  H H.  Johnston,  G.C.M.G. 

Bi.ue  Birds  of  Paradise  (New  Guinea). 

This  species  is  the  only  blue  one  in  the  Paradise  bird  family,  ftreat  as  is  the  variety 

of  their  hues  otherwise. 
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Related  to  the  Toucan-Barbet- Wood- 
pecker alliance  are  the  families  of  Puff- 
birds  and  Jacamars,  which  are  purely 
Neotropical.  The  Puff-birds  are  plain- 
coloured  brown,  pied,  or  black  birds  with 
medium-sized  and  generally  hooked  bills  ; 
they  used  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Barbets,  but  are  really  of  a quite  different 
family,  although  whiskered  and  pair-toed. 
They  are  insect-catchers,  darting  out  on  their 
prey  like  Flycatchers,  and  are  generally 
sluggish,  rather  uninteresting  birds.  Some, 
however,  chase  their  prey  for  longer 
distances  on  the  wing,  and  one  of  these 
Swallow- winged  Puff-birds  found  in 
Guiana  is  interesting  as  repeating  the  un- 
usual pattern  of  black  with  a white  back- 
patch  which  we  have  already  noted  as  a 
case  of  “ false  mimicry  ” in  various  very  different  birds — but  all,  by  the  way,  strong  flyers 
and  spending  much  time  on  the  wing. 

The  Jacamars  are  very  like  glittering,  green,  pair-toed  Kingfishers,  with  whiskered  bills 
and  rather  long  tails  ; they  are  also  Flycatcher-like  in  habit,  and  take  to  a great  extent  the 
place  of  the  land-feeding  Kingfishers  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Kingfishers  are  common  enough 
in  the  Neotropical  region,  it  is  true,  and  range  from  a slaty-grey  species  as  big  as  a Jay  to  a 
green-and-buff  one  as  small  as  a Tit,  but  they  are  all  fishers  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name,  and 
closely  related  to  the  Belted  King- 


fisher of  North  America  and  the 
Pied  Kingfisher  of  Africa  and  India. 
This  group  of  Kingfishers,  the  only 
one  which  does  not  show  the  family 
blue  in  any  species,  is  thus  the  most 
successful  of  all,  for  it  has  the  widest 
distribution  over  the  world.  The 
Jacamars  referred  to  above  are  not 
very  large  birds,  the  biggest  not 
exceeding  a Missel-thrush  in  size, 
but  the  place  of  the  larger  land 
Kingfishers  and  of  the  Rollers  is 
filled  by  the  Motmots,  which  are 
purely  Neotropical,  and  look  like 
short-winged  Rollers  with  long 
Magpie-like  tails  and  dark-green 
plumage  touched  up  with  blue. 
The  common  Demerara  species  is 
locally  known  as  “ Floutcm”  This 
word  is  pronounced  “ Hoo-too,” 
and  repeating  it  to  a caged  bird 
produces  a very  curious  response. 


Photo  by]  [/v.  D.  Carson,  Philadelphia. 

MANTELL'S  KIWI  (N.  New  Zealand). 

This  large  brown  species  was  distinguished  by  the  Maoris  as  ‘ Roa.” 


Photo  by]  [ R.  D.  Carson,  Philadelphia 

OWEN'S  KIWI  (S.  New  Zealand). 

This  barred  grey  Kiwi  is  the  only  wild  bird  which  has  plumage 
coloured  like  a Plymouth  Rock  fowl. 
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First  the  tail  is  swung  to  and  fro  like  a pendulum — whence  the  name  “Clock-bird”  often 
given  to  the  Motmots — and  then  it  is  jerked  up  perpendicularly  and  apparently  tips  the 
bird  off  the  perch,  so  instantaneously  does  it  hop  down.  As  Motmots  are  partly  fruit-eaters 
and  not  so  completely  insectivorous  as  their  allies,  they  are  not  hard  to  keep,  and  a good 
many  have  been  imported.  Their  Magpie-like  tails  have  a space  of  bare  shaft  near  the  tip  in 
the  long  centre  feathers,  producing  a “ racket  ” end,  and,  unlike  what  happens  in  the  case 
of  other  birds  having  racket-ended  feathers,  the  bare  part  of  the  feathers  is  fully  webbed 
when  first  grown.  The  webbing,  however,  is  weak  near  the  tip,  and  is  pulled  off  by  the 
bird  in  preening  itself,  or,  it  is  said,  may  even  fall  off  without  this.  But  at  any  rate,  the 
bird  does  not  purposely  nip  it  off  as  used  to  be  supposed — man  still  retains  the  proud 
pre-eminence  of  being  the  only  creature  which  deliberately  fakes  his  appearance. 

The  smaller 
Motmots  have  not 
racket-tipped 
tails  at  all,  and 
lead  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  the 
Todies.  These 
are  a most  curious 
little  family — 
maybe  all  only 
sub-species  of  one 
form,  confined  to 
the  West  Indies. 
The  Jamaica  bird 
is  the  best  known, 
and  is  popularly 
called  “ Robin 
Redbreast”  in  the 
island.  True,  its 
breast  is  red  and 
brighter  than  a 
Robin’s,  but 
otherwise  it  is 
more  like  a bright 

green  Wren  with  a Kingfisher’s  beak  and  feet.  In  habits  it  is  a Flycatcher,  but  nests  as 
Kingfishers  do.  Todies  have  the  joined  toes  of  a Kingfisher,  but  curiously  long  legs  for  birds 
which  play  the  waiting  game  instead  of  hopping  about  and  looking  for  their  prey. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  feathered  Micawbers  are  very  numerous  in  the  Tropics,  and 
that  fruit-eaters  are  still  more  so  ; while  the  former  are  not  numerous  with  11s,  and  the  latter 
(I  mean  birds  which  actually  live  on  fruit)  unknown  with  the  exception  of  the  Waxwing. 
Nothing  shows  more  clearly  than  this  the  very  wide  difference  between  tropical  and 
temperate  conditions. 

A very  widely-spread  and  numerous  purely  American  family  of  birds  are  the  celebrated 
Humming-birds,  which,  as  Walterton  well  said,  ought  really  to  have  been  called  Birds  of 
Paradise.  Although,  as  we  have  seen,  migratory  species  even  reach  British  North  America, 
it  is  in  the  warm  Neotropical  area  that  they  swarm  ; some  idea  of  their  variety  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  about  as  many  of  them  on  the  British  Guiana  list  as  there  are  of 


Photo  copyright  6v]  [W.  S.  Berricige,  F.Z.S. 

OWL  PARROT. 

The  Owl  Parrot  or  Kakapo  is  about  the  size  of  the  familiar  white  Cockatoo,  but  with 
smaller  wings;  its  plumage  is  green,  speckled  with  yellow  and  black. 
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AUSTRALIAN  SEA-EAGLE. 

This  is  a young  bird  ; in  the  adult  the  head  and  underparts  are  white. 
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Warblers  on  the  British.  The  West 
Indian  islands,  however,  are  less  prolific 
- — Jamaica  for  instance,  only  having  three 
kinds.  Two  of  these,  however,  are 

remarkable  : the  Long-tailed  Humming- 
bird, for  the  long  forked  tail,  red  bill, 
and  glittering  emerald  gorget  of  the  male, 
and  the  dear  little  green-and-white 
Vervain  Humming-bird,  for  its  minute 
size.  It  used  to  be  considered  the  smallest 
bird  known,  and,  though  the  Bumble-bee 
Humming-bird  of  Ecuador  and  Helena’s 
Humming-bird  of  Cuba  are  actually  smaller 
in  measurements,  this  may  only  be  because 
they  are  stump-tailed,  and  they  may 
actually  weigh  more.  At  any  rate,  having 
a tail  in  proportion  to  its  body,  and  chaste 
colouring,  the  Vervain  Humming-bird  is 
the  most  fairy-like  creature  on  earth, 
and  even  has  the  distinction  of  being 
able  to  sing.  Although  their  brilliant 
colours  are  not  so  noticeable  in  life  as  one 
would  expect  from  looking  at  them  when 
stuffed,  owing  to  their  metallic  nature  and 
the  birds’  rapid  movements,  Humming- 
birds have  a charm  of  their  own  quite 
apart  from  their  beauty  and  smallness. 
When  Mr.  A.  Ezra  showed  the  first  and 
only  two  which  have  ever  appeared  at  a 
bird-show,  the  verdict  of  the  lady  fanciers, 
used  as  they  were  to  the  lovely  Sunbirds 
and  Sugar-birds,  both  of  which  had  been 
much  exhibited,  was  that  the  “ Humming- 
birds made  all  the  rest  look  common  ! ” 
What  produces  this  impression,  I think, 
is  the  strange  “ other-worldliness  ” of  a 
creature  which  is  so  obviously  a bird, 
with  all  a bird’s  intelligence  and  charm, 
and  yet  has  the  far  superior  powers  of  flight  of  a fly  or  dragon-fly.  To  see  the  birds 
swing  back  and  forth  like  a pendulum,  on  the  wing,  even  in  a cage,  is  an  absolute  revelation 
— they  fly  backwards  or  sideways  quite  as  readily  as  forwards,  and  do  not  move  at  all 
except  by  flying. 

Among  the  Guiana  Humming-birds  should  be  mentioned  the  Crimson  Topaz,  though  this 
is  not  a familiar  species,  haunting,  as  it  does,  the  forest  shades.  This  is  probably  the  finest  of 
the  whole  family,  being  as  big  as  a Sand-martin,  with,  in  the  male,  rubv  plumage,  long  tail, 
and  golden  gorget  under  a black  velvet  hood.  The  female  is  green,  as  female  Humming-birds 
often  are.  Commoner,  and  to  many  people,  no  doubt,  more  attractive  owing  to  its  smallness, 
is  the  Ruby  and  Topaz  Humming-bird,  a tiny  species,  velvety  seal-brown  with  ruby  crown 
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BLACK  COCKATOO  ( Australia ). 

Ill  this  species  the  light  band  on  the  tail  is  yellow. 
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and  golden  throat  in  the  male,  and  drab  in  the  female.  Among  a consignment  of  Humming- 
birds received  at  the  London  Zoo  some  years  before  the  war  was  a hen  of  this  species,  which 
had  a most  remarkable  experience,  showing  how  hardy  and  bold  these  midgets  can  be.  When 
received  it  was  torpid,  having  been  exposed  to  too  low  a temperature,  which  benumbs  these 
birds  like  young  nestlings  or  like  insects.  Placed  on  the  hot-water  pipes  it  revived  suddenly 
and  flew  an  astonishingly  long  time  about  the  house,  never  striking  the  glass  ; I was  allowed 
to  be  present  at  the  unpacking,  and  was  asked  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  bird  when  it  should 
ultimately  tire,  and  see  that  it  did  not  come  to  grief  with  the  inmates  of  other  cages  in  the 
house.  This  I did,  and  was  just  in  time  to  seize  its  head  just  as  a marmozet,  on  whose  cage 
it  had  dropped,  caught  hold  of  its  body.  Fortunately  the  little  monkey  had  the  good  taste 
to  let  go,  and  the  bird  was 
placed  with  its  fellows.  These 
had  been  lodged  in  a glazed 
cage,  and,  a few  minutes 
after  the  poor  little  Ruby- 
and-Topaz  had  been  put 
with  these,  she  was  actually 
hovering  close  up  to  the 
glass  trying  to  investigate 
the  lens  of  a camera  pointed 
at  the  cage  from  outside  ! 

Yet  some  species,  at  any 
rate,  are  so  highly-strung 
that  they  will  die  of  shock 
on  being  captured.  I am 
sure,  indeed,  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  captive  Hum- 
ming-birds, that  they  are  not, 
as  some  authors  suppose, 
insect-like  in  mind  and  de- 
void of  the  usual  bird  in- 
telligence. Their  fearlessness 
with  man  is  simply  due  to 
the  fact  that  when  at  large 
they  can  escape  him  readily, 
and  they  are  quite  used  to 
taking  liberties  with  larger 
birds,  so  that  his  bulk  does 
not  overawe  them.  A similar 
case  is  that  of  the  Pekin 
Robin,  which  hops  and  flits 
short  distances  very  quickly. 

In  an  aviary  this  bird  be- 
comes tame  and  learns  to 
take  food  from  the  hand 

through  th,e  wires  very  By  permission  0 /]  [Sir  H.  H.  Johnston , b.C.M.G. 

quickly,  but  in  a small  cage  BLACK  COCKATOO. 

is  miserably  nervous SO  also  The  Black  Cockatoos  are  tree-feeders,  and  live  largely  on  grubs  gnawed  out  of  the  wood. 
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is  the  House-sparrow,  bold  as  it  is  when  at  liberty.  Humming-birds  simply  behave  like 
such  species  as  these,  and  the  insect-like  flight  gives  to  their  intelligent  boldness  the  appear- 
ance of  the  stupid  insensitiveness  of  insects,  which  fear  a shadow  but  do  not  recognize  a 
foe,  which,  in  all  probability,  they  cannot  even  see  distinctly.  Before  leaving  Humming- 
birds I may  as  well  say,  for  the  benefit  of  any  reader  who  may  visit  their  homes  and  wish  to 
keep  some,  that  any  syrup  given  must  have  an  addition  of  animal  food,  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  insects  on  which,  as  well  as  on  the  nectar  of  flowers,  they  subsist.  Mr.  Ezra’s  mixture 
was  condensed  milk,  Mellin’s  food,  and  honey,  made  thin  enough  to  run  freely,  and  a well- 


LEADBEATER’S  COCKATOOS  (Austral, a). 

In  Leadbeater’ s Cockatoo  the  plumage  is  white  and  pink,  with  crimson  below  the  wings  and  on  the  crest. 

displayed,  as  here,  in  courtship. 


known  traveller  and  collector  told  me  that  he  had  kept  the  birds  in  South  America  for  weeks 
on  the  first  of  these  three  ingredients  only,  and  had,  in  the  end,  been  compelled  to  release 
them  owing  to  difficulties  of  transport.  Syrup  alone  will  keep  Humming-birds  for  a time, 
and  Mr.  De  Von,  the  animal  dealer,  once  brought  one  from  the  West  Indies  on  syrup  only, 
though  it  did  not  survive  long  on  this  diet,  as  has  been  the  universal  experience. 

Trogons  are  a very  beautiful  and  distinct  group  of  birds  which  have  their  headquarters 
in  the  Neotropical  region,  though  also  found  in  the  Oriental  and  the  African  Here,  however, 
they  are  not  verv  well  known — in  fact,  Africa  has  only  two  species,  in  which  the  prevailing 
hue  is  metallic  green,  as  in  the  American  kinds  ; the  Oriental  birds,  though  brightly  coloured 
elsewhere,  lacking  this  tint.  The  American  Trogons  are  fruit-eaters,  while  the  Old-World 
birds  are  insectivorous,  but  they  have  the  curious  habit  of  constantly  darting  at  fruit  and 
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BLUE  MOUNTAIN-PARROTS  (Australia). 


[Kerry  & Co.,  Sydney . 


These  are  honey-eating  birds  of  very  brilliant  colour,  with  green  upper  parts,  flame-coloured  breasts,  and  violet  heads, 
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plucking  it  off  on  the  wing,  as  a Black- 
bird does  sometimes  with  hawthorn 
berries  in  this  country.  Their  feet  are 
net  suited  for  hopping  about,  being  very 
small  ; their  toes  are  in  pairs,  but  it  is 
the  inner  front  toe  that  is  turned  back 
to  form  the  second  hind  toe,  not  the 
outer  as  in  other  pair-toed  birds.  This 
results  in  the  outer  toe  of  each  pair  being 
the  smaller,  while  in  other  pair-toed 
birds  it  is  the  larger,  and  thus  a Trogon 
in  the  hand  can  be  known  from  any 
other  bird  whatever  by  its  foot  alone, 
and  that  on  a very  casual  inspection. 

The  habit  of  feeding  on  fruit,  and 
taking  this  on  the  wing,  is  found  in 
another  purely  Neotropical  bird,  which 
has  the  distinction  of  a family  all  to 
itself,  though  related  to  the  Nightjars. 
This  is  the  celebrated  Guacharo  or 
“ Oil-bird,”  which  in  our  territory  is 
found,  very  locally,  in  Trinidad  and  in 
Guiana.  It  is  a chestnut-coloured  bird, 
about  as  big  as  a Rook,  long-winged 
and  very  short-legged,  with  a Hawk-like 
beak  more  plentifully  bewhiskered  than 
almost  any  other  bird’s.  It  breeds  in 
caves,  and  the  young  get  so  extremely 
fat  that  they  are  in  great  demand 
among  the  Indians  for  their  oil — for  it 
is  a curious  fact  that,  in  warm  climates 
as  well  as  in  cold,  the  mind  of  primitive  man  ever  dwells  lovingly  on  grease. 

Of  true  Nightjars  the  Neotropical  region  has  its  full  share,  and  there,  as  else  where,  they 
are  noted  for  their  curious  cries.  In  Guiana,  for  instance,  one  calls  “ Who  are  you  ? ” In 
this  region,  too,  is  found  the  giant  of  the  Nightjars,  the  Great  Potoo,  which  is  as  large  as 
a Raven,  and  has  for  its  size  the  smallest  beak,  the  widest  mouth,  and  the  shortest  shanks  of 
any  bird  known. 

Cuckoos  are  well  represented,  the  most  familiar,  both  in  the  West  Indies  and  Jamaica, 
being  the  Anis,  shert-winged,  long-tailed,  black  birds,  with  curious  thin  high-ridged  bills. 
These  Anis  are  insect-eaters,  and  most  useful  in  ridding  cattle  of  parasites  ; in  fact,  they 
are  often  called  “ Tick-birds.”  They  are  the  most  sociable  birds  in  existence,  for  they  not 
only  associate  in  small  flocks  all  the  year  round,  but  the  birds  of  each  flock  construct  a joint 
nest — a very  simple  affair  of  twigs — in  which  all  the  hens  lay  y then  as  many  of  them  sit  on 
the  eggs  as  can  find  room,  and  all  join  in  rearing  the  young.  The  other  Cuckoos  of  British 
Guiana  and  the  West  Indies  have  not  any  peculiar  breeding-habits  ; besides  the  ordinary  type 
of  Cuckoo  we  have  met  with  in  North  America,  there  are  others  which  more  resemble  the  Coucals 
or  “Crow-pheasants”  of  the  Old-World  Tropics;  they  have,  however,  longer  and  straighter  bills, 
and  are  not  such  large  birds.  A well-known  bird  of  this  kind  is  the  “ Rain-crow  ” of  Jamaica. 
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LEADBEATER'S  COCKATOO. 

This  species  is  not  only  very  handsome,  but  has  bred  in  captivity  in 
England  more  than  once. 
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The  Neotropical  region  is  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Parrots,  as  most  people  know  ; 
and,  although  it  does  not  show  the  great  variety  of  types  of  these  birds  found  in  the  Australian 
region,  there  are  a vast  number  of  species.  The  species  of  the  well-known  green  “ Amazon  ” 
group,  for  instance,  run  into  dozens,  and  there  are  many  more  of  the  Macaws  than  is  generally 
supposed.  We  are  familiar,  in  the  case  of  captives,  with  the  great  Red-and-blue,  Red- 
and-yellow,  and  Blue-and-yellow  Macaws,  but  there  are  a number  of  green  species  as 
well,  generally  of  much  smaller  size,  to  say  nothing  of  several  all-blue  ones  of  various  sizes. 
The  small  Macaws  are  not  larger  than  big  Parrakeets,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how, 
as  the  birds  evolved  large  size,  they  were  able  to  dispense  with  the  green  protective  coloration 
and  blaze  out  into  purple,  azure,  yellow,  and  scarlet.  All  the  three  large  Macaws  above- 
mentioned  are  found  in  British  Guiana,  and  are  naturally  very  conspicuous,  as  they  fly  high, 
usually  in  pairs,  screaming  as  they  go. 

Jamaica  once  had  a Macaw  of  its  own,  but  it  is  long  ago  extinct,  though  two  Amazons, 
the  Black-billed  and  Yellow-billed  Parrots,  still  exist.  Several  of  the  West  Indian 
Parrots  beside  the  above  Macaw  have  become  extinct,  for,  in  spite  of  their  intelligence.  Parrots 
do  not  hold  their  own  nearly  so  well  in  the  presence  of  man  as  do  the  comparatively  stupid 
Pigeons.  The  common  Amazon  of 
British  Guiana  is  the  Orange-winged 
Amazon,  locally  known  as  Screecher  ; 
it  is  fairly  often  imported  here,  but 
not  in  great  repute  as  a talker  in  com- 
parison with  its  Brazilian  relative,  the 
•common  Blue-fronted  Amazon.  This  the 
Orange-winged  species  much  resembles, 
but  is  distinguished  by  having  the  bill 
partly  light  instead  of  all  black — the 
orange  on  the  wing  is  really  only  a 
small  patch,  taking  the  place  of  the 
scarlet  patch  on  the  wing  of  the  Blue- 
fronted  species.  Parrakeets  in  the  Neo- 
tropical region  are  very  numerous  ; a 
well-known  one  in  Guiana  is  the 
Yellow  Conure  or  “ Kessi-kessi,”  a 
very  pretty  bird  with  yellow  plumage 
running  into  red,  and  green  quills  and 
tail.  The  Parrots  and  Parrakeets  of 
this  region  are  nearly  all  purely  tree- 
birds,  and  are  very  tameable  and 
intelligent,  as  anyone  can  see  with  the 
Macaws  kept  chained  in  Zoological 
Gardens.  I have  even  seen  a Blue-and- 
yellow  Macaw  lift  its  chain  when  this 
had  got  hitched,  and  I never  saw  one 
get  “wound  up’’  with  its  tether, 
although  I have  seen  a green  monkey 
chained  to  a post  in  this  difficulty, 
while  a baboon  tethered  to  a tree 
.always  threw  off  its  chain  when  it 
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SULPHUR-CRESTED  COCKATOO  (Australia). 

This  species  makes  a most  amusing,  affectionate,  and  intelligent 
pet,  and  is  the  longest-lived  of  birds  so  far  as  is  at  present  known. 
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hitched  anywhere.  This  looks  as  if  the  intelligence  of  the  Macaw  were  higher  than  that  of  some 
monkeys,  at  any  rate,  and,  though  many  more  observations  are  necessary,  I believe  that 
the  intelligence  of  birds  has  been  much  under-rated,  and  that  the  higher  Parrots  at  any  rate 
have  as  much  intelligence  as  any  of  the  mammalian  class  other  than  man  himself. 

Guiana  has  some  little  “ Love-birds  ” as  well  as  the  more  ordinary  Parrakeets,  the  charac- 
teristic species  being  the  Guiana 
Love-bird,  which  is  practically  all 
green,  and  not  so  pretty  as  the 
Blue-winged  Love  • bird,  which 
is  familiar  in  captivity  over  here. 
These  American  Love-birds  are  not 
nearly  related  to  the  African  birds 
whose  name  they  share,  and  they 
do  not  line  their  nests  as  we  have 
seen  the  African  Love-birds  do,  but 
resemble  them  in  being,  like  so  many 
small  vegetable-feeding  birds,  eaters 
of  grass-seed  rather  than  of  fruit, 
and  so  ground-  rather  than  tree- 
feeders. 

Ground-feeders  also  are  the  tiny 
Passerine  Doves,  which  are 
characteristic  of  this  region,  and  so- 
called  because  they  are  not  larger 
than  a Sparrow- — passer  in  Latin. 
The  smaller  species  of  these  are  the 
smallest  Pigeons  known,  and  in  the 
West  Indies  they  are  sometimes 
known  as  Ortolans,  the  name  of  the 
gastronomically  - celebrated  Bunting 
having  been  transferred  to  several 
quite  unrelated  species  ; the  Sora 
Rail,  for  instance,  is  often  called 
“ Ortolan,”  like  the  Short-toed  Lark 
in  India.  Except  for  the  presence 
of  these  tiny  Doves,  there  is  nothing 
much  to  record  about  Neotropical 
Pigeons  ; but  the  presence  of  some 
ground-living  Partridge-like  species 
should  be  noted,  and  also  the  fact 
that,  of  the  tree-living  fruit-eating 
species,  none  are  green  like  so  many  of  the  Fruit-pigeons  of  the  Old  World,  though  one  of  them 
at  least,  the  Ring-tailed  Pigeon  of  Jamaica,  is  remarkably  like  the  great  Imperial  Pigeons 
of  the  East  in  general  appearance.  Another  well-known  West  Indian  Tree-pigeon  is  the  Bald- 
pate,  a white-capped  dark-grey  species  about  the  size  of  our  Blue-rock.  The  Tree-pigeons 
of  America  are,  indeed,  of  the  same  group  as  our  Rock-  and  Wood-pigeons,  and  it  is  evident 
that  this  type  of  Pigeon  has  never  varied  in  the  direction  of  a leaf-green  coloration.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  that  variation  has  its  definite  limits  in  the  case  of  each  species  or 


[By  Maude  Scrivener. 

ROSE-BREASTED  COCKATOO  AND  ROSELLA  PARRAKEET. 

The  Rose-breasted  Cockatoo  is  commonly  known  as  Galah  Parrot  in 
Australia  ; the  Rosella  Parrakeet  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  species  there. 
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FRIGATE-BIRD  AT  HOME  ( Tropical  Seas). 

Frigate-birds  are  widely  spread  in  most  tropical  seas,  and  generally  breed  on  trees  or  busbes,  but  sometimes  on  rocks. 

The  black  and  white  birds  in  the  background  are  Albatrosses. 
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KEA  ( New  Zealand). 

This  is  the  New  Zealand  Parrot  which  has  made  itself  so  notorious  by  attacking  sheep  ; it  is  about  as  big  as  a Crow,  and 

olive-green  in  colour. 

group,  and  does  not  take  place  in  all  directions,  and  that  natural  selection  can  do  nothing 
to  change  a species  till  variations  occur  for  it  to  work  upon. 

The  usual  Game-birds  of  the  Neotropical  region  are  the  Curassows  and  Guans,  which 
differ  in  several  ways  from  the  Pheasant  and  Partridge  family.  They  spend  a large  part  of 
their  time  in  trees,  feeding  on  fruit,  etc.,  and  built  nests  in  trees  much  like  those  of  Pigeons. 
Like  the  Pigeons,  too,  they  have  the  hind-toe  much  larger  than  in  the  typical  game-birds, 
an  obvious  adaptation  for  perching.  Their  broods  are  small,  and  the  young  are  hatched  with 
the  wing-quills  already  showing,  though  in  the  typical  game-birds  this  also  occurs  in  Tragopans 
and  Peafowl,  while  the  former  approach  the  Curassows  by  also  living  a great  deal  in  trees  and 
in  nesting  there  Young  Curassows  and  Guans  are  fed  by  the  parent  at  first,  not  by  disgorging, 
but  by  the  food  being  plucked  and  given  to  them  from  the  bill.  When  following  the  old  bird 
in  the  trees  they  are  often,  I have  heard,  captured  by  the  natives,  who  take  hold  of  a hanging 
creeper  and  shake  the  little  bird  down.  At  any  rate,  many  are  caught,  and  become  most 
charmingly  tame,  the  Guans  especially,  which  are  as  fond  of  being  caressed  as  any  cat  or  dog. 

However,  though  enjoying  their  liberty  in  their  own  country  about  the  homes  of  their 
masters,  they  do  not  breed  when  tame,  nor  have  they  often  done  so  over  here.  In  fact, 
South  American  birds,  though  remarkably  tameable,  are  not  usually  good  breeders  in  domes- 
tication. In  Guiana  the  Curassows  are  called  “ Powise,”  from  the  long-drawn  whistle  they 
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emit,  no  doubt,  and  the  Guans,  which  have  a much  louder  and  harsher  note,  “ Maroudi  ” 
or  “ Hannaquoi,”  according;  to  the  species.  Although  handsome  in  outline,  and  more  graceful 
in  movement  than  the  typical  game-birds,  this  tree-frequenting  group  are  not  brilliantly 
coloured,  a lustrous  bluish  or  greenish  black  being  the  richest  tint  they  show.  This  is  worth 
noting,  as  one  modern  naturalist  has  described  them  as  brilliantly  coloured,  and  ascribed 
this  imaginary  brilliance  to  their  life  among  tropical  vegetation.  As  a matter  of  fact,  although 
the  Tropics  are  rich  in  splendid  flowering  shrubs,  creepers,  and  even  trees,  these  do  not  occur 
in  masses,  and  the  general  effect  of  tropical  vegetation  is  simply  green.  Although  not  brilliant, 
however,  the  Guans  and  Curassows  look  distinguished,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  the  Neo- 
tropical birds  ; having  a more  ordinary  structure  of  foot  than  the  typical  game-birds,  and  less 
specialised  habits,  they  are  evidently  a primitive  type  in  their  group.  Typical  game-birds 
are  known  in  the  form  of  certain  forest  Partridges  allied  to  the  Californian  Quail  of  our 
aviaries,  but  less  handsome.  In  the  little  bit  of  Central  America  we  own,  however,  can  be 
found  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  typical  game-birds,  the  Honduras  or  Ocellated  Turkey, 
which  surpasses  both  the  Peacock  and  the  Himalayan  Monaul  in  lustre.  It  is  worth  noticing 
that  the  old  male  of  this  Turkey  now  in  the  London  Zoo  mated  in  1922  with  a Burmese  Peahen 
in  the  next  compartment,  the  lady  most  decidedly  favouring  him,  although,  besides  other 
Peahens,  a Peacock  of  her  species  was  present.  It  is  true  that  this  Peacock  was  a 
decidedly  poor  specimen,  but,  even  so,  one  would  not  have  credited  a Peahen  with  placing 
her  affections  so  low  as  to  bestow  them  on  a Turkey,  no  matter  how  well-dressed.  The 
Turkey,  when  the  wires  were  between  them,  rather  unkindly  returned  the  lady’s  devotion 
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KEA  ( New  Zealand). 

The  Kea  is  much  more  active  on  its  feet  than  most  Parrots,  and  resembles  a Crow  in  its  gait. 


{. Melbourne . 
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by  pecking  her  crest  out,  but  when  they  were  put  together  he  did  not  proceed  to  further 
roughness.  Unfortunately,  she  laid  no  eggs,  and  as,  at  the  time  of  writing,  she  has  put  on 
a good  many  white  feathers,  she  possibly  is  an  old  bird  with  not  much  more  life  before  her. 
As  the  Honduras  Turkey  is  a rare  bird  in  captivity,  it  may  be  as  well  to  note  here  that  in  its 
courting  poses  it  is  different  from  the  common  “ Bubbly-jock  ” in  certain  details  ; the  tail 
is  not  held  so  perpendicular,  nor  the  wings  so  far  forward  ; one  wing  is  sometimes  shaken 
as  the  Peacock  shakes  both  of  his,  and  when  the  shrill  metallic  gobble  is  uttered  the  head 
is  jerked  back,  instead  of  forward  as  with  the  ordinary  Turkey-cock  There  is  no  great 
dilatation  of  the  throat-skin,  nor  do  the  yellow  warts  on  the  head  change  colour,  but  a sort 
of  subconical  comb  rises  up  on  the  crown  Altogether  this  is  one  of  the  world’s  most  remark- 
able birds,  and  would  be  quite  celebrated  if  it  were  not  so  hard  to  get ; it  is,  however,  rather 
delicate  in  captivity  as  a rule. 

Closely  resembling  the  true  game- 
birds of  the  Partridge  group  are  the 
Tinamous,  an  interesting  family  which 
are  purely  Neotropical.  In  their  an- 
atomy they  resemble  the  giant  flightless 
birds  of  the  Ostrich  tribe,  and  they  lay 
most  extraordinary  eggs,  very  richly 
coloured,  unspotted,  and  with  a sur- 
face like  glazed  porcelain.  The  species 
common  in  Guiana  is  known  as  the 
“ Maam,”  and  has  the  curious  habit  of 
roosting  in  a tree,  Tinamous  being 
usually  purely  ground  birds,  with  the 
hind-toe  so  small  and  set  so  high  up 
as  to  be  perfectly  useless  for  perching. 
The  Maam,  however,  has  the  scales  at 
the  back  of  the  shank  projecting  and 
sharp-edged,  and  the  roughness  thus 
produced  helps  to  keep  the  bird  from 
slipping  off  when  crouched  down  on  a 
bough. 

Another  bird  of  Guiana  which  looks 
like  a game-bird,  but  belongs  to  a quite  distinct  family,  is  the  celebrated  Hoatzin  ; the 
resemblance  in  this  case  is  to  a Pheasant,  or,  still  more,  to  some  of  the  Guans,  as  the 
Hoatzin  has  grasping  feet.  Its  young,  however,  are  very  unlike  those  of  any  game-bird, 
for  they  are  clad  in  a very  scanty  coat  of  down,  and  are  more  like  youngsters  of  the 
“ squab  ” than  of  the  “ chick  ” type.  Nevertheless,  they  can  move  about,  and  use  their 
wings,  which  bear  two  claws,  to  aid  them  in  scrambling  over  the  trees,  while,  if 
persecuted,  they  plunge  into  the  water,  the  nests  being  always  built  over  this,  and  swim 
and  dive  well.  The  Hoatzin  is  exceedingly  local,  there  being  only  one  colony  of  them  in 
British  Guiana,  and  probably  about  the  worst  flyer  among  birds.  But,  as  it  lives  on  leaves 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  any  particular  enemies,  it  has  had  no  need  to  cultivate  its  wing- 
power.  Indeed,  the  keel  of  the  breast-bone,  which  carries  the  wing-muscles  in  birds,  is  in 
the  Hoatzin  cut  away,  as  it  were,  in  front  to  make  room  for  the  enormous  and  gizzard-like 
crop,  so  that,  although  the  wings  are  large,  the  power  to  work  them  is  greatly  reduced.  The 
Hoatzin  is  known  in  British  Guiana  by  the  name  of  “ Stinking  Pheasant  ” or  “ Governor 


Photo  by  D.  le  Souef]  [Melbourne. 

KAKA  (New  Zealand). 

The  Kaka  is  the  forest  Parrot  of  New  Zealand,  and  is  brown  with 
a pale  grey  cap. 


The  Rock-hoppers  are  yellow-crested  Penguins  which  have  a habit  of  hopping  when  on  land,  though  they  can  also  walk. 
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Battenberg’s  Turkey  ” ; in  spite  of  its  unpleasant  smell,  its  flesh  is  palatable  enough,  though 
not  in  use.  As  it  loses  its  wing-claws  when  adult,  it  is  less  primitive  and  reptile-like  in  this 
respect  than  the  African  Ostrich,  which  alone  among  birds  has  two  claws  on  each  wing  through- 
out life.  Moreover,  the  skeleton  of  the  Ostrich’s  pinion-joint  presents  a distinctly  closer 
approach  to  the  reptilian  paw  than  does  the  adult  Hoatzin’s,  while  its  head  is  much  more 

reptile-like,  with  its  deep  gape,  blunt  flat 
bill,  low  crown,  and  prominent  eyes. 
The  fact  is,  as  a distinguished  anatomist 
has  said,  that  reptilian  characters  are 
distributed  with  such  fairness,  so  to 
speak,  through  the  bird  class,  that  it  is 
hard  to  say  one  bird  is  more  reptilian 
than  another.  As  the  Hoatzin  uses  its 
wing-claws  when  it  has  them,  it  is  only 
fair  to  the  Ostrich  to  say  that  it  has 
been  seen  to  scratch  itself  with  its  wing, 
while  I have  myself  seen  one,  dusting, 
use  the  wing  very  like  a paw  to  rake  up 
the  dust. 

The  Hoatzin  laj^s  eggs  like  a Rail’s, 
in  an  ordinary  open  stick-nest,  and  it 
appears  to  have  some  relationship  with 
those  birds,  which  are  a very  central 
group  in  the  bird  class  ; it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  their  young,  in  several 
species  at  any  rate,  such  as  our  Moorhen, 
have  one  claw  on  each  wing — on  the 
little  stump  which  represents  the  thumb 
in  birds — and  use  it  in  scrambling  about. 
As  much  also  may  be  said  of  the  nestling 
young  of  the  Touracous,  to  which  also  the 
Hoatzin  seems  to  have  some  relationship. 
It  is  interesting,  at  any  rate  to  note 
that,  though  when  adult  the  outer  toe 
of  the  Touracou  turns  either  way,  in 
front  or  behind,  the  young  bird  appears 
to  have  the  outer  toe  definitely  directed 
forward,  as  in  the  Hoatzin  and  in  birds 
in  general,  except  the  pair-toed  groups. 

Rails  themselves  are  naturally 
abundant  in  Guiana,  for  tropical  con- 
ditions suit  this  family  of  birds  admirably  ; the  Cayenne  Rail  is  a good-sized  and  handsome 
species,  plumaged  in  brown,  grey,  chestnut,  and  black,  with  a light  green  bill  and  red  legs. 
The  American  race  of  our  Moorhen  is  also  found,  but  the  bird  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
Moorhen  as  far  as  general  abundance  and  conspicuousness  go  is  not  a Rail,  but  the  South 
American  Jacana,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  real  original  Jagana,  the  others  taking  the  name 
from  it.  It  is  about  the  size  of  our  Water-rail,  with  black  and  chestnut  plumage,  and 
beautiful  golden-yellow  primary  quills,  which  it  displays  by  waving  its  wings  after  the 
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YELLOW-CROWNED  PENGUIN  ( Southern  Seas). 

The  Yellow-crowned  Penguin  is  a rather  large  species,  distinguished 
by  its  yellow  head-band,  but  not  crested. 
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fashion  of  some  butterflies.  It  is  curious  to  notice 
how  yellow  crops  up  in  different  places  in  three 
different  Jacanas:  the  Indian  “ Water-pheasant  ” 
has  it  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  approaches 
the  hen  with  lowered  head  ; the  African  has  it 
on  the  breast,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  pose,  if  any,  it  adopts  to  show  it  off. 

Really  allied  to  the  Rails,  though  distinct, 
is  the  curious  Guiana  bird  known  as  the 
Courlan  or  “ Limpkin.”  As  a matter  of  fact, 
this  connects  the  two  very  different  families 
of  Rails  and  Cranes,  which  are  closely  related 
in  their  anatomy.  The  Courlan  is  a bigger  bird 
than  almost  any  Rail,  and  is  somewhat  Crane- 
like in  length  of  bill,  neck,  and  legs,  though  it 
still  looks  more  like  a large  Rail  than  anything 


Photo  by]  [ W . Saville-Kent,  F.Z.S. 

GREEN  PYGMY  GOOSE  ( Australia ). 

This  gives  a good  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  this 
beautiful  little  type  of  wildfowl. 


else.  Its  plumage  is  dark  glossy  brown 
with  white  streaks;  it  jerks  its  tail  some- 
thing like  a Rail,  but  has  a much  more 
vigorous  flight,  and  makes  such  a noise 
with  its  eerie  shrieks  that  in  Argentina 
the  Spanish-Americans  call  it  “ Crazy 
Widow.”  The  family,  which  only  con- 
tains this  and  an  allied  northern  race, 
is  purely  American,  and  so  is  that  which 
contains  the  two  species  or  races  of 
Sun-bitterns.  These  are  also  allied  to 
Rails,  but  have  large,  well  - developed 
tails,  and  broad,  fan-shaped  wings  ; they 
are  not  particularly  like  Bitterns,  in 
spite  of  the  name.  About  equalling  a 
Whimbrel  in  size,  they  have  a dull  pen- 
cilled plumage  in  general,  but  the  wing 
and  tail-quills  show,  when  expanded,  a 
most  beautiful  pattern,  in  which  terra- 
cotta red  and  ochre-yellow  are  con- 
spicuous. The  Sun-bittern  resembles  the 
Heron  tribe  in  being  an  animal-feeder, 
and  in  rearing  its  young  in  a nest  on  a 
tree  ; but  the  said  young  are  more  like 
those  of  the  Plovers  and  Snipe  than  like 
young  Herons,  and  do  not  gape  for  food, 
but  peck  it  from  the  bill  of  the  parent. 
The  Sun-bittern  looks  very  pretty  in  its 
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BLACK  SWAN  ( Australia ). 


Even  in  the  case  of  the  Black  Swan,  the  quills  are  white  ; but  in  the 
young,  which  is  brown,  they  are  tipped  with  black. 
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butterflv-like  flight,  and  also  when,  on  the  ground,  it  expands  its  painted  wings  and  tail  to 
form  a semi-circular  fan.  It  has  a thin  metallic  cry  and  a curious  habit  of  swaying  from 
side  to  side  in  a way  which  reminds  one  of  the  pendulum  of  those  clocks  which  only  require 
winding  up  once  a year. 

Another  purely  Neotropical  family,  also  related  to  the  Cranes  and  Rails,  are  the  Trum- 
peters, which,  if  not  so  pretty  as  the  Sun-bitterns,  are  more  interesting,  for  they  show  the 
character  of  becoming  friendly  with  man  in  the  greatest  perfection.  They  look  like  long- 
legged  Pheasants  with  no  noticeable  tails,  and  resemble  Pheasants  in  living  on  a mixed  diet, 
chiefly  vegetable  and  in  roosting  on  trees.  They  are  sociable  when  wild,  and  when  tamed 
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BLACK  SWANS  AND  CYGNETS  (Australia). 


[Wishaw,  N.B. 


The  young  of  the  Black  Swan,  it  will  be  noted,  are  of  nearly  the  same  shade  of  grey  when  in  the  down  as 

those  of  the  White  Swan. 


behave  like  dogs,  following  their  owners  about  and  even  running  ahead  of  them  to  a known 
camping-ground,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  will  control  and  manage  other  tame  creatures, 
even  to  “ mothering  ” the  young  of  other  birds.  A young  Trumpeter,  which  was  found  lost 
and  straying  in  England  about  a hundred  years  ago,  came  and  made  friends  with  a farmer’s 
children,  and  once,  when  the  local  pack  of  hounds  ran  through  the  farmyard,  it  joined  them 
and  actually  ran  for  three  miles  in  their  company.  The  note  from  which  these  birds  derive 
their  name,  by  the  way,  is  rather  a sort  of  inward  rumbling  than  an  actual  trumpeting,  though, 
judging  from  what  we  have  seen  some  South  American  birds  can  do  in  the  way  of  making 
noises,  one  might  have  expected  them  not  to  trumpet  in  an  undertone.  Naturally,  birds 
with  such  an  engaging  tameness  are  much  in  demand  with  the  pet-loving  Indians  of  British 
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BUFF  LAUGHING  KINGFISHER  (Australia). 


This  bird  does  not  laugh  like  the  ordinary  “ Jackass,"  but  utters  a series  of  discordant  shrieks. 
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Guiana,  and  are  commonly 
found  in  their  camps.  The 
native  name  is  “Warracaba,” 
and  is  presumably  an  attempt 
to  imitate  their  curious  cry. 

As  showing  the  dominant 
nature  of  the  Trumpeter,  I 
may  mention  a story  I was 
told  by  Mr.  W.  Frost,  the  well- 
known  live-animal  collector. 
At  a camp  at  which  he  called 
with  his  Indian  companions, 
the  local  pet  was  a common 
Cock,  which  attacked  the  dogs 
of  the  party  when  they  landed, 
and  drove  them  into  the  water. 
The  Indian  owner  of  the  dogs, 


LAUGHING  KINGFISHERS  (Australia). 

The  laughing  notes  of  these  birds  are  commonly 
uttered  in  chorus  : they  are  much  more  sociable 
than  Kingfishers  generally. 


by  way  of  “ getting  his  own  back,” 
bought  a Trumpeter  from  another  camp 
farther  on,  and,  when  they  called  at 
Chanticleer’s  abode  on  the  return  journey, 
he  threw  this  Trumpeter  ashore,  where- 
upon it  promptly  made  for  the  Cock 
and  pretty  nearly  pulled  the  comb  off 
his  head.  This  same  bird  “ mothered  ” 
a couple  of  young  Curassows  and  safely 
reached  our  Zoo  with  them. 

Although  the  true  Cranes  are  absent 
from  South  America,  the  Herons,  which 
are  so  often  confused  with  them,  are 
remarkably  well  represented  there,  the 
wocded  and  watered  country  suiting 
them  admirably.  The  American  race  of 
the  Great  White  Egret,  a bird  not  very 
common  in  most  places  elsewhere, 
though  found  in  all  the  five  zoological 
regions  of  the  world,  is  positively 
abundant,  and  south  of  our  area,  in 
Venezuela,  is,  according  to  M.  Delacour, 
really  protected  by  some  estate-owners, 
who  make  a good  income  from  the 
dropped  plumes  found  at  the  breeding- 
and  roosting-places  of  the  birds.  The 
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BUFF  LAUGHING  KINGFISHER  (Australia). 

This  species  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  common  Laughing  Jackass, 
with  a bufCbreast  and  bright  blue  on  the  wings  and  back. 
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American  Little  Egret,  which  has  more  of  the  filmy  plumes  than  any  other,  a bunch 
growing  even  on  the  head,  is  also  common,  and,  as  the  “Osprey”  plumes  are  usually 
supposed  to  be  only  a breeding-dress,  I may  mention  that  a specimen  at  the  London  Zoo  at 
the  time  of  writing  always  has  them,  though,  naturally,  they  are  scanty  at  the  moulting 
season.  The  plumes  are  shed  in  good  condition,  so  that  this  species,  the  most  valuable  plume- 
bearer  of  all  the  group,  might  easily  be  kept  for  profit,  without  even  being  clipped,  if  shut  up 
during  the  moult  so  that  the  dropped  plumes  were  shed  in  one  place,  to  avoid  their  being  lost. 


Photo  by  W.  Reid]  \Wishaw , N.B. 

LAUGHING  JACKASS  OR  KINGFISHER  {Australia). 

The  only  place  wherein  the  familiar  blue  of  Kingfishers  is  even  indicated  in  this  big  species  is  on  the  wings,  and  on  the  lower 

back  of  the  male. 


A very  common  Heron  in  Guiana  is  the  Little  Blue  Heron,  which  has  the  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  being  white  when  young.  This,  however,  may  occur  as  an  abnormality  in 
other  birds  ; an  albinistic  young  bird,  if  not  pink-eyed,  is  liable  to  moult  out  into  the  normal 
colour,  as  I have  seen  with  the  House-mynah  in  India.  Another  common  Guiana  Heron 
is  the  Reddish  Egret,  which  is  properly  maroon-and-slate  in  colour,  but  very  often  white, 
some  Herons  being  more  inclined  to  produce  white  varieties  than  any  other  birds.  Another 
common  Guiana  Heron  is  the  Yellow-crowned  or  Violaceous  Night  Heron,  which  has 
streaky-grey  body-plumage.  The  Tiger-bittern,  conspicuous  for  its  boldly  banded  black 
and  buff  plumage,  is  well  known,  and  there  is  also  found  the  curious  Boat-bill,  one  of  the 
Night-heron  group  with  a broad  flattened  bill,  and  a huge  black  crest  which  expands  laterally 
as  well  as  upwards  when  erected. 
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WHITE-CAPPED  ALBATROSS  ON  EGG 

( Australia ). 

Albatrosses  are  very  close  sitters,  and  the  period  of 
incubation  is  long. 


Among  the  Storks  we  find  in  Guiana  the  huge 
Jabiru  or  “ Negrokop,”  as  big  as  the  Adjutant  of 
India,  but  far  more  respectable-looking  and  not  a 
scavenger.  Its  plumage  is  satin-white,  and  the 
bare  head  is  black  ; the  neck  is  also  bare,  and 
black  above,  but  changes  to  red  on  its  lower 
portion.  Another  white,  bare-necked  bird  of  the 
Stork  family,  but  of  ordinary  Stork  size,  is  the 
American  Tantalus  or  “ Nandapoa,”  which  has 
the  beak  turned  down  at  the  end  like  the  Painted 
Stork  of  India  and  the  African  Tantalus.  This 
bird  is  said  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  smaller  Herons, 
taking  their  nests  and  eating  their  young,  though 
it  is  also  useful  in  destroying  young  alligators. 

Of  Ibises,  the  most  noteworthy  Guiana  species 
is  the  splendid  Scarlet  Ibis  or  “ Curricurri,”  of 
the  size  of  our  Curlew,  and  scarlet  nearly  all  over, 
bill  and  feet  included,  the  only  bits  of  other  colour 
visible  being  the  dark  eyes  and  the  black  tips  of  the 
first  three  wing-quills.  When  young,  this  bird  is 
simply  brown  above  and  white  below,  and  is  quite 
protectively  coloured.  In  this  stage  of  plumage  it 
is  said  to  be  good  eating  ; and  if  this  means  that 
the  old  red  bird  is  unpalatable,  we  may  here  have 
an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  a bird  of  no  great 
size,  and  living  in  the  open,  can  afford  to  wear  such 


a brilliant  dress,  conspicuous  alike  on  its  mud- 
flat  feeding-grounds  and  on  the  trees  whereon  it 
roosts  and  breeds — though,  after  all,  the  problem 
is  no  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
Egrets,  which  are  white  all  their  lives.  The 
scarlet  colour  of  this  Ibis  is  well  known  to  be 
unstable  ; though  it  lives  well  in  captivity,  it 
changes  after  a moult  in  that  condition  to  a mere 
shrimp-pink  bird.  In  the  case  of  some  we  had 
for  years  in  the  Calcutta  Zoo,  however,  I noticed 
that  the  male  bird  assumed  some  splashes  of  red 
in  the  breeding  season,  and  it  has  recently  been 
found  that,  even  in  this  country,  if  the  birds  are 
allowed  to  go  about  with  a clipped  wing  and 
find  natural  food  they  will  retain  the  red  colour 
on  moulting.  In  fact,  it  appears  probable,  from 
what  is  now  known  of  other  birds  showing  an 
unstable  red,  that  natural  feeding  is  what  is 
needed  to  keep  their  tints,  which  appear  to  be 
influenced  by  the  “ vitamines  ” about  which  we 


Photo  by  D.  Le  Souef]  [Melbourne. 

YOUNG  PELICAN  ( Australia ). 

Like  other  long-beaked  birds,  the  young  Pelican  has  a quite 
short  beak. 


TROPIC  BIRDS  ( Tropical  Seas). 
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have  heard  so  much  of  late.  Besides  the  brightest  of  the  Ibises,  Guiana  has  the  Roseate 
Spoonbill,  which  is  pink,  touched  up  with  crimson  on  the  wings  and  breast,  and  has  a 
yellow  tail  and  a bald  green  head. 

The  largest  and  most  celebrated  of  the  world’s  red  birds,  the  American  Red  Flamingo, 
adorns  our  territory,  one  of  its  greatest  breeding-places  being  in  the  Bahamas.  It  is  not  of 
so  deep  a red  as  the  Scarlet  Ibis,  but,  like  that  bird,  will  lose  its  depth  of  colour  in  captivity, 
though  retaining  its  health,  if  the  diet  is  not  suitable.  Dirty  water,  with  plenty  of  small  animal 
life  in  it,  is  better  for  its  complexion  than  that  which  is  fresh  and  clean.  The  young,  by  the 
way,  are  white  in  the  down  and  streaky-drab  in  the  first  plumage,  as  in  the  Common  Flamingo. 


Photo  by  tile  Duchess  ol  Bedford]  [Woburn  Abbey. 

CAPE  BARREN  GOOSE  ( S.E . Australia  and  Tasmania). 

This  Goose  is  an  extreme  type  of  land-frequenting  wildfowl,  and  seldom  goes  into  the  water. 


Many  of  the  waders  of  the  Sandpiper,  Snipe,  and  Plover  family  visit  our  tropical  American 
possessions  on  migration,  as  might  be  expected,  but  the  only  resident  species  which  need  be 
mentioned  here  is  the  Cayenne  Lapwing,  to  which  I have  alluded  under  the  head  of  our 
Lapwing. 

Snipe  are  naturally  abundant  in  the  Falklands,  and  there  also  are  found  species  of  two 
small  and  remarkable  families  of  the  shore-bird  group  which  belong  to  the  Neotropical  region, 
though,  as  a matter  of  fact,  never  found  where  it  is  hot.  One  is  the  Seed-snipe  or  Quail- 
snipe,  a short-beaked  vegetable-feeding  bird  which  looks  half-way  between  a Lark  and  a 
Quail  in  appearance,  and  resembles  them  in  habits,  though,  as  Darwin  observed,  the  long 
wings,  wild  irregular  flight,  and  harsh  cry  at  the  moment  of  rising,  at  once  remind  one  of  a 
Snipe,  and  the  sportsmen  of  the  “ Beagle  ” unanimously  called  the  bird  a “ short-billed  Snipe.” 
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The  Sheathbill  represents  another  and  still 
more  interesting  family,  whose  home  is  the  lonely 
shores  and  islands  of  the  South  Atlantic.  It  is  a 
white  bird  about  the  size  of  a Pigeon,  but  longer- 
legged,  with  a short  stout  bill  covered  by  a sheath 
at  the  base,  and  warty  skin  about  the  eyes, 
whence  sailors  often  call  it  “Sore-eyed  Pigeon.’’  It 
usually  runs  about  on  the  shore,  but  is  sometimes 
found  far  out  at  sea ; one  was  once  obtained  off 
the  Irish  coast,  but  this  was  probably  either  an 
escaped  captive  or  a bird  which  had  boarded  a 
ship  at  sea  and  been  made  a pet  of  on  board. 
For  Sheathbills  are  very  tame  and  thorough 
scavengers,  being  able  to  pick  up  a living  in  places 
where  the  land  affords  no  food  by  scavenging 
and  stealing  among  the  sea-fowl.  That  a bird 
of  the  shore-bird  type  should  adopt  the  habits 
of  a Crow  is  very  interesting,  showing  the  great 
versatility  of  the  group,  which  has  also  evolved, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  a Ouail  type  in  the  Seed- 
snipe,  besides  a Swallow  type  in  the  Pratincoles,  and  a pigmy  Duck  type  in  the  Phalaropes. 

Then,  too,  the  Stone-curlew  family  approach  the  Bustards  in  habits,  so  that  some  member 
or  other  of  the  shore-bird  group  is  found  everywhere  except  in  the  trees,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  some  of  the  Sandpipers  nest  even  there,  though  not  in  nests  of  their  own  building.  I 
mention  this,  because  Seebohm  has  said  that  the  Passerines  are  the  successful  group  of  birds, 
all  others  being  failures.  Certainly  they  can  claim  half  the  number  of  species  of  the  bird 
class,  but  they  are  very  much  localised  in  many  cases,  and  can  hardly  exist  in  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  earth,  while  the  shore-birds  include  the  most  migratory  of  all  forms,  and  can  pick  a 
living  in  the  dreariest  and  most  desolate  places. 

To  return  to  the  Sheath- 
bill ; it  seems  to  have  a good 
deal  of  Crow-like  malice  in 
its  disposition,  and  especially 
to  dislike  white  birds.  At 
any  rate,  many  years  ago  I 
saw  one  at  the  London  Zoo 
bullying  an  Ivory  Gull,  and 
only  a few  years  back  another 
stealing  up  behind  a Great 
White  Egret  and  nearly 
pulling  it  over  by  a sudden 
tug  at  its  wing.  This  aversion 
to  birds  of  a similar  colour 
is  noticeable  in  some  other 
species,  and,  where  the  colour 
is  not  white,  indicates  that 

SUCh  birds,  at  any  rate,  have  great  contrast  between  the  dark-headed  drake  and  the  more  conspicuous 

colour-vision  like  our  own,  white-headed  duck  should  be  noticed. 


Photo  by  It7.  Reid ] [Wishaiv,  N.B. 

PARADISE-DUCKS  (New  Zealand). 
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and  are  not  colour-blind,  as  the  late  Professor  Newton 
suggested  the  Hedge-sparrow  might  be,  since,  in  spite  of  the 
very  distinct  colour  of  her  own  eggs,  she  will  brood  not  only 
a Cuckoo’s  but  a Robin’s. 

Wildfowl  are  well  represented,  though  there  are  no  true 
Geese,  except  some  of  the  northern  species  which  visit  the  West 
Indies  in  winter  ; the  birds  called  Geese  in  South  America, 
though  grazers  and  having  Goose-like  bills,  are  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  Sheldrakes,  and  would  be  better  known  as 
Shelgeese.  These  are  well  known  in  the  Falklands,  where  the 
beautiful  Magellan  or  Upland  Goose,  often  kept  as  an  orna- 
mental bird  here,  is  considered  a nuisance,  as  it  eats  the  grass 
needed  for  sheep.  It  is  remarkable  in  that  the  gander  is  grey 
and  white  with  black  legs,  while  the  goose  is  chestnut  and 
brown  with  yellow  ones  ; moreover,  she  has  a strong  deep 
voice,  while  his  is  a weak  treble  twitter.  Both  are  handsomely 
barred  with  black  on  the  sides,  and  might  well  be  called  Zebra 
Geese,  and  one  very  curious  point  about  them  is  that  the  two 
sexes  assume  the  characteristic  plumage  as  soon  as  they  fledge, 
in  defiance  of  the  general  rule  that  young  male  birds,  like 
baby  boys,  wear  feminine  dress  at  first.  As  the  goslings  all  have  black  legs,  it  is  evident 
that  the  goose  is  further  evolved  than  the  gander  in  the  matter  of  stockings. 

In  the  Ruddy-headed  Goose,  which  is  called  Brent  in  the  Falklands,  and  is  not  much 
bigger  than  that  bird,  both  sexes  have  a plumage  much  like  that  of  the  female  Upland  Goose, 
with  feet  of  mixed  black  and  orange  ; but  there  is  the  same  sex-difference  in  voice,  which, 
with  the  white,  green,  and  black  colouring  of  the  wings,  shows  the  affinity  of  these  so-called 
Geese  to  the  Old- 


World  Sheldrakes. 

The  most  re- 
markable of  this 
group  is  the  Rock 
or  Kelp  Goose, 
well  known  as  a 
sea-shore  bird  in 
the  Falklands,  for 
in  it  the  male  is 
all  white  and  the 
female  mostly 
black.  It  is  more 
of  the  ordinary 
Goose  shape  than 
the  others,  which 
are  leggy,  small- 
footed birds,  and 
its  better,  adapta- 
tion for  swimming 
seems  strange,  as, 
like  them,  it 


Photo  copyright  by) 


[W.  S.  Berridge,  F.Z.S. 


AUSTRALIA  CRESTED  DOVE. 

This  species  is  fawn  and  grey  with  glossy  green  and  purple  patches  on  the  wings. 


CEREOPSIS  GOOSE  (Australia). 
The  Cereopsis  or  Cape  Barren  Goose 
is  the  only  member  of  the  wildfowl 
family  which  is  definitely  striped 
when  in  the  down. 


X 2 


Photo  by]  [W.  P.  Dando , F.Z.S.  Photo  by]  [ W . S.  Barridge,  F.Z 

MAGPIE-GOOSE  ( Australia ).  AUSTRALIAN  WATTLED  LAPWING. 

This  is  the  most  primitive  of  all  wildfowl,  with  half-webbed  feet,  This  large  Lapwing  is  nearly  as  big  as  a Crow,  brown,  black,  and 

large  hind-toe,  and  non-waterproof  plumage.  white,  with  bright  yellow  bill  and  face-wattles. 
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seldom  goes  into  the  water  in  the  ordinary  way  ; it  has  been  observed,  however,  to  take 
to  the  water  when  it  has  young,  to  protect  them  from  the  attentions  of  Forster’s  Milvago 
and  other  land  enemies,  and,  no  doubt,  it  also  finds  its  swimming  powers  useful  when 
moulting  and  unable  to  fly. 

Of  the  tropical  Ducks,  the  Red-billed  Tree-duck  is  a conspicuous  species,  with  its 
red  bill,  pink  legs,  and  black  underparts  ; it  is  easily  tamed,  and  is  made  a pet  of  by  the 
Indians,  who  call  it  “ Wicissi  ” from  its  cry.  But  the  king  of  the  Guiana  wildfowl  is  the  wild 

race  of  our  Muscovy  Duck,  a splendid 
green-black  bird  with  snow-white  wing- 
coverts,  and  the  bare  face  mostly  black 
instead  of  all  red,  as  in  most  tame 
specimens.  The  white  wing-coverts  are 
concealed  by  the  long  feathers  of  the 
back  and  flanks  in  repose,  except  when 
the  bird  is  flightless  and  short  of  plumage 
in  the  moult,  so  that,  at  this  time,  when 
it  most  needs  protection,  it  is  more  con- 
spicuous, owing  to  the  patch  of  white 
showing.  This  bird  was  first  tamed  by 
the  civilised  Indians  of  Peru,  and  it 
shows  an  interesting  assumption  of  a 
male  character  by  the  female  in  domesti- 
cation, for  tame  Muscovy  Ducks  have  a 
bare  red  face-patch  which  is  wanting  in 
the  wild  female,  just  as  the  tame  hen  has 
wattles  and  the  tame  she-goat  a beard, 
while  these  appendages  are  confined 
to  the  male  in  the  Red  Jungle-fowl 
and  the  Persian  Ibex,  from  which  our 
domestic  fowls  and  goats  are  descended. 
The  Muscovy  Duck  is  a very  high- 
couraged  bird,  and  the  wild  drakes  fight 
so  furiously  in  the  breeding  season  that 
the  water  is  littered  with  feathers,  while 
a tame  one  here  has  been  known  to 
defeat  a Swan  in  defence  of  his  family, 
by  springing  on  its  back  and  biting  it. 

Like  most  tropical  wild  fowl,  this  Duck 
is  a percher  and  breeds  in  trees,  and  the 
habit  of  perching  is  often  seen  in  our  domestic  specimens.  Space  presses,  and  I have  said  some- 
thing about  the  South  American  allies  of  some  of  our  native  wildfowl  under  the  headings  of 
British  species,  but  I must  add  here  that  the  Black-necked  Swan  is  found  in  the  Falklands, 
and  that  the  Coscoroba  Swan  also  occurs  there.  The  last  is  a most  interesting  species,  being 
the  least  specialised  of  the  Swans,  for  its  neck  is  shorter  and  its  shanks  longer  than  in  the 
rest,  while  it  has  not  the  bare  patch  on  the  face,  and  the  down  of  the  cygnets  is  variegated. 
The  adults  are  white,  with  bright  pink  bills  and  feet.  In  the  Falklands,  also,  may  be  found 
the  celebrated  Loggerhead  or  Steamer-Duck,  a huge  heavy,  grey,  sea-coast  bird  of  the 
diving-duck  type,  with  orange  bill  and  feet  and  small  wings  ; it  does  not  fly,  but  runs  along 


Photo  by]  [W.  P.  Danilo,  F.Z.S. 

PIPING  CROW  (Australia). 

The  Piping  Crow  is  renowned  for  its  beautiful  whistling  notes, 
uttered  especially  in  the  early  morning. 
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PARSON-BIRD  (New  Zealand). 

The  Parson-bird  has  glossy  plumage  of  dark 
green  and  bronze,  looking  black  at  a distance. 


the  water  flapping  its  wings,  and  goes  so  fast  and  far 
that  it  easily  escapes  from  a boat. 

Cormorants  in  Guiana  are  only  represented  by  the 
black  Brazilian  Cormorant,  but  there  is  a handsome 
pied  species  on  the  Falkland  coasts  ; the  American 
Snake-bird  or  Darter,  a handsomer  bird  than  those  of 
the  other  regions,  is  found  in  Guiana,  where  it  is 
known  as  “ Ducklar,”  and  off  the  coasts  of  our  tropical 
possessions  is  to  be  seen  the  Brown  Pelican — absurdly 
so-called,  because  it  is  only  brown  when  young,  the 
adult  being  grey.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  Pelicans, 
and  fishes  on  the  wing,  diving  like  a Gannet ; this  is  pro- 
bably a comparatively  new  habit  in  the  history  of  the 
species,  for  the  great  bill  and  pouch  of  the  Pelican, 
though  well  adapted  for  scooping  up  fish  as  a bird 
swims,  have  no  special  suitability  for  a pounce  from 
the  air.  The  Booby  or  Brown  Gannet  is  well  known  in 
tropical  British  American  waters,  and  so  are  the 
Frigate-  and  Tropic-birds;  about  the  Falklands, 
Gulls,  Petrels,  Albatrosses,  and  Penguins  are  much 
in  evidence,  for  these  come  well  into  the  southern  zone 
where  the  Petrel 


and  Penguin  tribe  have  their  headquarters.  It  may 
be  mentioned  also  that  the  Dominican  Gull  and  Southern 
Great  Skua  are  also  found  all  through  these  southern  seas. 


IV. — -Australasia. 

The  Australasian  possessions  of  Great  Britain, 
although  much  more  compact  than  the  American,  are 
still  much  scattered,  and  so  in  different  parts  the  bird- 
life  differs  a good  deal,  though  certain  characteristic 
types  occur  ail  through  it,  or  at  any  rate  where  land- 
birds  can  exist  at  all,  for  on  some  of  the  Central 
Pacific  islets  they  are  not  to  be  found.  The  almost 
continental  mass  of  Australia  presents,  of  course,  the 
greatest  variety  of  bird-life,  but  British  New  Guinea 
and  New  Zealand  have  some  very  interesting  forms  of 
their  own.  The  native  New  Zealand  land-birds,  how- 
ever, are  now  much  localised,  being  generally  confined 
to  the  primitive  forest,  and  the  birds  one  is  likely  to 
see  in  that  colony  are  generally  introduced  British 
species — Blackbirds,  Starlings,  Thrushes,  Hedge-spar- 
rows, and  Larks,  besides  the  House-sparrow  and  several 
other  common  finches. 

Beginning,  as  I have  usually  done,  with  the  Crow 
tribe,  we  find  a common  typical  species  in  the 
Australian  Crow,  a species  much  like  our  Carrion 
Crow,  but  with  a longer  bill  and  white  eyes.  New 


Photo  4v]  [W.  Reid. 

AUSTRALIAN  MAGPIE. 

The  so-called  Australian  Magpie  is  the 
Piping  Crow  ; it  will  be  noticed  that,  unlike 
the  true  Magpie,  it  has  long  wings  and  a 
short  tail. 
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Guinea  also  has  a black  Crow  and  the  curious  Barefaced  Crow,  with  a flesh-coloured 
patch  round  its  pale  blue  eyes  and  seedy-looking  blackish-brown  plumage,  lighter  in  the 
young.  The  much-celebrated  Birds  of  Paradise  are  almost  all  confined  to  New  Guinea, 
and  are  closely  related  to  Crows  ; in  general  habits  the  larger  species  resemble  Jays,  while 
even  in  appearance  the  female  of  the  rare  Rudolph’s  or  Blue  Bird  of  Paradise,  the  only 
female  in  the  whole  group  which  has  brilliant  plumage,  closely  resembles  the  Yucatan 
Blue  Jay  of  Central  America.  The  largest  and  most  renowned  of  the  Birds  of  Paradise, 
the  Great  Emerald,  with  the  long  yellow  plumes,  which  is  an  Aruese  bird,  is  represented 
by  a smaller  sub-species  in  New  Guinea,  but  is  not  so  common  as  some  others,  such  as  the 
smaller  and  red-plumed  Raggi’s  Bird  of  Paradise  ; the  commonest  and  smallest  of  all  is 

the  lovely  little  King  Bird  of  Paradise, 
and,  although  he  has  no  long  plumes,  his 
brilliant  geranium-scarlet  coat,  set  off  by 
a white  abdomen,  and  the  two  glittering 
green  discs  of  his  two  long  tail  “wires,” 
make  him  the  most  brilliant  of  any — more- 
over, he  is  much  the  most  likely  to  be  seen, 
as  he  is  not  a tree-top  bird  like  so  many  of 
the  rest,  but  comes  down  into  the  scrub. 
The  hen  is  coloured  much  like  the  female 
Red-backed  Shrike,  and  the  species,  though 
hardly  as  big  as  a Thrush,  has  a much 
stronger  flight  than  most  Paradise-birds. 

Also  Jay-like  in  form  and  habit  are  the 
Bower-birds,  which  are  nearly  related  to 
the  Birds  of  Paradise,  and  best  known  from 
Australia.  They  build  quite  ordinary  nests, 
their  arcades  or  bowers  being  merely  play- 
grounds, which  the  different  species  decorate 
according  to  their  several  tastes.  The  best- 
known,  the  Satin-bird,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  a Jay  and  deep  purple  in  the  male 
and  dull  green  in  the  female,  uses  any  and 
every  out-of-the-way  object  he  can  get 
hold  of,  but  has  a special  preference  for 
blue  ; the  blue  tail-quills  of  some  of  the 
Australian  Parrakeets  suit  him  well,  and  he  has  been  known  to  invade  a lonely  hut  and 
steal  the  blue-bag.  The  Spotted  Bower-bird,  also  a large  species,  speckled  brown  with 
a rich  pink  neck-tuft  in  the  male,  specialises  on  bleached  bones,  while  the  Gardener-bird 
of  New  Guinea,  smaller  and  very  plain  except  for  a brilliant  orange  crest  in  the  male,  builds 
a regular  hut  and  lays  out  a bit  of  ground  in  front  with  flowers  and  bright  insects.  The 
largest  avenue  is  built  by  Newton’s  Bower-bird  of  Queensland,  a brown-and-yellow  species 
about  the  size  of  a Thrush,  and  this  is  decorated  with  white  flowers  only.  The  old  males 
who  attend  to  this  are  very  jealous,  and  anything  in  the  shape  of  art  criticism  ventured  on 
by  a removal  of  someone  else’s  flower  results  in  a fight,  from  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  the 
females  and  youngsters  get  some  amusement  ! 

The  Regent-bird  of  Australia  is  one  of  this  group,  and  deserves  special  notice,  for,  though 
it  only  builds  a little  bower,  and  decorates  it  with  simple  snail-shells,  it  is  itself  so  extremely 


LANCEOLATE  HONEY-EATER  AND  NEST  (Australia). 

In  this  plain  drab  species  the  beak  is  not  so  long  and  curved 
as  in  many  Honey-eaters. 


Photos  by] 

NEW  GUINEA  CROWNED  PIGEON. 

The  Crowned  Pigeon  is  delicate  slate-colour  and  is  as 
large  as  a hen  Turkey. 


[W.  P.  Dando,  F.Z.S. 


WONGA-WONGA  PIGEON  (£.  Australia). 

The  Wonga-Wonga  is  slate-coloured  and  white,  and 
rather  larger  than  our  Wood-pigeon. 


pkot°  by]  , [ W . P.  Dando,  F.Z.S. 

PLUMED  GROUND  DOVE  (Australia). 

This  ground-living  species  has  a sandy-coloured  plumage. 
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beautiful  that  it  will  bear  comparison  even  with  the 
brightest  birds  we  have  mentioned  in  other  regions. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a Missel-thrush,  and  equally 
well-proportioned,  and,  indeed,  the  hen  is  rather 
like  a young  one,  in  her  plain  drab  and  mottled 
tints.  The  male  is  velvet-black  and  intense  yellow, 
the  latter  colour  being  in  the  form  of  a hood  and  two 
wing-patches,  while  the  beak  and  eyes  are  also 
yellow,  and  the  feet  black.  Flying,  this  bird 
looks  like  a huge  butterfly,  and  even  sitting,  or 
dead  and  stuffed,  there  is  no  bird  which  could  take 
one's  eyes  off  it,  in  its  rich  simplicity  and  well- 
balanced  form. 

Leading  off  from  the  Crows  in  another  direction 
are  the  Crow-shrikes,  largish  birds  with  dull  black 
or  grey  plumage,  which  take  the  place  in  Australia 
of  Jays  and  do  a good  deal  of  harm  to  fruit.  One 
is  well  known  as  the  “ Squeaker.”  Closely  allied  to 
these,  but  a very  popular  and  useful  bird,  is  the 
Piping  Crow-shrike  or  Australian  Magpie,  a black- 
and-white  species  with  more  the  habits  of  a Rook, 
for  it  is  a strong  flier,  and  walks  about  on  the  ground 
seeking  insects.  It  is  a very  fine  natural  whistler,  and 
learns  tunes  well,  besides  being  able  to  talk,  when  in  captivity.  This  bird  has  been  introduced 
into  New  Zealand,  where 
there  are  no  Shrikes  at 
all,  but  two  curious  slatv- 
coloured  Jay  - like  birds 
with  bright  blue  or  orange 
wattles,  which  are  called 
Crows  in  books  on  New 
Zealand  birds.  There  was 
a large  typical  Crow  in 
New  Zealand,  but  it  be- 
came extinct  long  before 
our  time,  and  even  the 
introduced  British  Rook 
took  a long  time  to 
become  established. 

None  of  the  typical 
Shrikes  inhabit  Australia, 
but  the  “Butcher-bird” 
is  intermediate  between 
the  Crow-shrikes  and  the 
Shrikes  proper,  having 
the  short  legs  of  the 
latter,  with  their  carni- 
vorous instinct,  and 
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WEKA  RAIL  (New  Zealand). 


Although  flightless,  the  Weka  is  well  able  to  look  after  himself,  and  is  a sort  of  pedestrian 

Crow  in  habits. 


Photo  by]  [the  Duchess  0/  Bedford. 

NEST  OF  BRUSH-TURKEY  (Australia). 

This  is  a mass  of  leaves  and  other  vegetable  debris, 
scraped  together  and  flung  into  a heap  by  the  male  bird. 
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AUSTRALIAN  MALLEE-BIRDS. 


These  belong  to  the  mound-building  family  of  Megapodes,  but  do  not 
budd  a large  pde  like  the  Brush-turkey  and  use  much  sand. 


the  long  bill  of  the  former.  The 
Australian  and  Tasmanian  bird  is 
grey,  black,  and  white,  but  there  is 
a black  one  in  New  Guinea. 

In  Australia,  too,  and  extending 
west  even  to  India,  are  a group  of 
birds  known  as  Swallow  - shrikes 
or  Wood  - swallows,  which  catch 
insects  on  the  wing,  rather  like 
Swallows  ; they  are  about  the  size 
of  Starlings,  and  some  are  very 
pretty  in  a quiet  way,  such  as  the 
White-browed  Swallow-shrike, 
a grev  and  fawn  coloured  bird 
with  distinct  white  eyebrows.  Be- 
longing to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Shrikes,  too,  is  a familiar  Australian 
bird  which  is  not  in  the  least  Shrike- 
like in  habits.  This  is  the  Pied 
Grallina,  or  “Magpie-lark,”  a hand- 
some black-and-white  bird  of  the  size  of  a Missel-thrush,  with  the  habits  of  a Wagtail  and  a 
flight  and  cry  somewhat  like  our  Lapwing’s,  whence  it  is  often  called  “ Peewit.”  It  is  a 
useful  pest-destroyer,  and  a very  familiar  bird. 

Another  bird  which  takes  a Wagtail’s  place  in  Australia  and  is  even  called  “ Willy  Wagtail  ” 
is  a Fantail  Flycatcher,  black  and  white  in  colour  and  with  much  of  the  habits  as  well  as 
the  appearance  of  a Pied  Wagtail ; it  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  birds,  as  is  also  the  Australian 
Brown  Flycatcher,  which  in  form  and  colour  resembles  our  Spotted  Flycatcher,  but 
without  its  streaks  and  with  white  side  tail-feathers.  This  also  has  a pet  name,  “ Jacky 
Winter.”  In  habits  it  is  some- 
what between  our  Flycatcher  and 
Robin,  but  there  are  birds  which 
more  closely  approach  the  Robin 
in  Australia,  and  are  called  by  its 
name,  of  which  the  best-known 
is  marked  much  like  our  Pied 
Flycatcher,  but  with  a scarlet 
breast,  the  hen  being  brown. 

New  Zealand  has  her  Fantail 
Flycatcher,  which  is  not  so 
distinctly  and  clearly  marked  as 
the  “Willy  Wagtail,”  and 
frequently  interbreeds  with  a 
sooty-black  variety  ; these  Fly- 
catchers have  fared  better  than 
most  of  the  native  birds,  and 
are  fairly  common.  The  New 
Zealand  Robins  are  larger  than 
ours,  and  very  sombre  in 
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WEDGE-TAILED  EAGLE  ( Australia ). 


This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Eagles,  of  particularly  aristocratic  outlines, 
and  much  libelled  by  its  disparaging  Australian  name  of  Eagle-hawk. 
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colour,  without  any  red ; that  of  the  North  Island  is  now  very  rare,  and  they  are  birds 
of  the  bush,  not  of  gardens. 

Swallows  of  several  species,  including  the  Welcome  Swallow,  very  similar  to  our  Chimney 
Swallow,  are  found  in  Australia,  which  also  has  Swifts,  our  rare  visitor  the  Spine-tailed 
Swift  being  a well-known  winter  visitor  there  ; but  there  are  no  Swifts  in  New  Zealand,  and, 
though  Swallows  of  an  Australian  species  have  strayed  over  there,  they  have  not  effected  a 
settlement.  Both  New  Zealand  and  Australia  each  have  a Pipit  of  their  own — quite  ordinary- 
looking birds,  and  Australia  has  a small  thick-billed  Lark.  New  Zealand,  however,  until 
our  common  birds  were  introduced,  had  no  Larks  and  no  Finches,  and  even  in  Australia 
the  numerous  Finches  are  birds  of  the  Mannikin  and  Waxbill  group,  and  not  closely  related 
to  the  typical  forms.  The  most  renowned  of  them  is  the  wonderful  Gouldian  Finch,  which 
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PHEASANT-CUCKOO  (Australia). 

In  the  female  sex  this  closely  resembles  the  “ Crow-pheasant  ” of  India  in  the  barred  young  stage. 


almost  equals  the  Macaws  in  colour,  for  it  has  a leaf-green  back,  touched  up  with  blue,  a violet 
breast,  yellow  abdomen,  and,  if  of  the  red-headed  variety  (the  ordinary  form  having  a black 
head),  is  finished  off  with  a scarlet  hood,  while  even  the  female  is  not  much  duller. 

There  is  a Thrush  much  like  White’s  Thrush  in  Australia,  but  the  two  New  Zealand 
‘ ‘ Thrushes  ’ ’ are  stout-billed  birds  whose  relationship  to  the  true  Thrushes  is  very  doubtful ; both 
are  now  rare.  Australia  has  a Reed-warbler,  her  best  songster,  and  there  are  other  Warblers 
in  the  region  of  a more  local  type,  including  the  little  Grey  Warbler  of  New  Zealand,  which  is 
well  known  to  the  Maoris  under  the  name  of  “ Riroriro  ” ; its  song  used  to  warn  them  that 
it  was  time  to  begin  planting.  It  says  a good  deal  for  the  acuteness  of  the  Maoris  that, 
when  the  Australasian  White-eye  invaded  their  country  from  Australia,  in  spite  of  the 
presence  of  the  little  Warbler  they  recognised  the  newcomer  as  a stranger,”  and  called 
it  by  that  name  ; it  is  true  the  white  eye-ring  is  distinctive,  but  in  few  countries  would  this 
be  noted.  Unlike  other  Australian  birds  which  have  strayed  to  New  Zealand,  the  White-eye 


NEWTON’S  BOWER-BIRD  ( Australia ). 

This  builds  the  most  elaborate  bower  of  all  the  group,  and  decorates  it  with  white  flowers  only. 


Photo  by ] [L.  Medland , F.Z.S. 

A SATIN  BOWER-BIRD'S  PLAYGROUND  (Australia). 

The  Satin  Bower-bird  uses  a variety  of  ornaments,  especially  blue  ones. 


THE  SPOTTED  BOWER-BIRD  AND  ITS  BOWER  (Australia). 

The  Spotted  Bower-bird  specialises  on  shells  and  bones  as  ornaments  for  its  bower. 
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came  in  numbers  and  came  to  stay,  and  is  the  only  natural  inhabitant  of  the  country  which 
rivals  the  artificially  introduced  House-sparrow  in  numbers  and  ubiquity. 

The  little  bird  known  in  Australia  as  Blue  Wren  is  one  of  the  greatest  favourites  ; although 
allied  to  the  Flycatchers,  it  is  much  more  like  a long-tailed  Wren  in  form  and  habits  ; but 
in  colour  the  male  is  mostly  bright  blue  and  black,  the  female,  and  the  male  in  his  winter 
undress,  being  brown.  There  are  a number  of  pretty  birds  of  this  little  group  of  “ Superb 
Warblers,”  as  they  have  often  been  called,  and  the  connection  with  the  Flycatchers  is  made 


Photo  by ] [W.  P.  Dando,  F.Z.S 

THE  SATIN  BOWER-BIRD  AND  ITS  BOWER  (Australia). 

The  dark  bird  in  the  background  is  the  purple-plumaged  male. 


through  the  equally  brilliant  Flycatcher-wrens  of  New  Guinea,  which  more  nearly  approach 
a normal  Flycatcher-type,  though  still  rather  Wren-like. 

The  dominant  and  characteristic  group  of  Passerine  birds  in  Australasia  is  that  of  the 
Honey-eaters,  which  are  very  numerous  and  varied  ; some  are  small  and  brightly  coloured, 
though  never  so  brilliant  as  some  Sunbirds  and  Humming-birds,  but  most  are  as  plain  as 
Warblers.  Some  are  nearly  as  big  as  Jays,  like  the  Blue-faced  Honey-eater,  which  is 
olive-green  and  white,  and  one,  the  Tasmanian  Wattle-bird,  is  as  big  as  a Magpie,  with  a 
similar  long  tail  ; its  plumage  is  streaky-brown,  and  it  has  two  long  yellow  fleshy  “ ear-drops.” 
This  seems  a big  bird  to  live  on  honey,  but  it  not  only  does  so,  but  gets  very  fat,  and  is  shot 
as  a game-bird.  Very  conspicuous  among  the  larger  Honey-eaters  are  the  Friar-birds, 
which  are  brown  and  as  big  as  the  Missel-thrush,  and,  like  that  bird,  have  a habit  of  attacking 
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predatory  birds.  The  best-known  species  of 
these  in  Australia  is  the  Leather-head, 
which  has  the  whole  head  bare  and  black, 
and  all  have  some  bare  black  skin  round  the 
eyes.  There  are  only  three  Honey-eaters  in 
New  Zealand,  and  two  of  these,  the  Tui  or 
Parson-bird,  and  the  Korimako  or  Bell- 
bird,  were  the  commonest  of  the  land-birds 
in  New  Zealand  when  first  colonised,  and 
much  used  as  food  by  the  natives.  The  Tui, 
which  is  of  Missel-thrush  size,  is  a handsome, 
glossy-plumaged  bird  with  white  neck-tufts, 
and  has  a fine  and  varied  song  ; in  captivity 
it  will  learn  to  talk.  The  Korimako,  which 
used  to  be  the  commoner  of  the  two,  but  is 
now  the  rarer,  is  an  olive-green  bird  about  the 
size  of  a Lark,  and  its  chorus  of  melody,  like  an 
orchestra  of  little  bells,  delighted  Captain  Cook 
when  he  first  lay  off  the  New  Zealand  coast. 

Some  of  the  Australian  Honev-eaters  are 
known  as  Miners — evidently  a mispronuncia- 
tion of  Mynah,  for  they  often  walk  about  on 
the  ground  like  the  Indian  House-mynah,  and 
also  have  yellow  legs.  The  Indian  Mynah 
itself,  by  the  way,  has  been  introduced  into 
both  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  is  in 
many  places  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  birds, 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  be  able  to  hold 
its  own  with  the  introduced  Starling,  in  New 
Zealand  at  any  rate. 

Australia  has  an  Oriole  of  a plain  streaky 
olive-green  colour,  and  there  is  a brown  one 
in  New  Guinea,  such  birds  as  these  evidently  representing  the  plain-coloured  ancestors  from 
which  the  brilliant  Orioles  of  other  regions  have  sprung.  But,  though  not  brightly-coloured, 
the  Lyre-birds  are  the  real  glory  of  the  Australian  region.  They  are  confined  to  Australia, 
and  the  largest  of  Passerine  birds,  looking  more  like  Pheasants.  The  best-known  species  has 
a great  tail  in  the  male,  with  broad  outside  feathers  curved  like  the  horns  of  an  ancient  lyre, 
while  the  thin  filmy-webbed  centre  feathers  represent  the  strings.  The  Lyre-birds  are  insect- 
eaters,  and  the  males  clear  hillocks,  on  which  the)'  display  and  sing  ; they  are  wonderful 
mockers  even  in  the  wild  state,  and  a tame  one  has  even  been  known  to  talk. 

Leaving  the  Passerine  birds,  we  find  an  abundance  of  Kingfishers  in  the  Australian 
region,  which  is,  indeed,  the  headquarters  of  the  family,  both  fishers  and  land-hunters  being 
well  represented.  Best  known  is  the  great  brown  Laughing  Jackass  or  “ Kookaburra,” 
which  is  protected  as  an  enemy  to  snakes,  most  of  which  in  Australia  are  poisonous.  This 
only  is  found  in  Australia,  but  the  Sacred  Kingfisher,  a blue-and-buff  species  about  as  big 
as  a Thrush  and  a feeder  on  both  land  and  water  animals,  is  found  from  New  Guinea  through 
Australia  to  New  Zealand,  where  it  has  held  its  own  well,  and  is  one  of  the  few  native  birds 
which  are  really  common.  The  New  Zealand  race  is  larger  and  duller  than  the  Australian 
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QUEENSLAND  RIFLE-BIRD  (N.  Australia). 

The  plumage  of  this  Bird  of  Paradise  has  a peculiarly 
velvety  effect. 
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and  New  Guinea  birds.  In  North  Australia  and  New  Guinea  are  found  the  Racket-tailed 
Kingfishers,  very  bright-coloured  land-feeding  species  with  long  racket-tipped  tails,  and, 
in  the  latter  country,  the  curious  Hook-billed  and  Shoe-billed  Kingfishers,  also  land- 
feeders,  but  comparatively  large  and  plain-coloured,  the  former  being  the  only  Kingfisher 
with  a hooked  bill  and  the  latter  the  only  one  with  the  beak  short  and  blunt. 

There  is  a Roller  in  Australia,  commonly  known  as  Dollar-bird,  from  the  round  pale- 
blue  patch  on  its  wing-quills  which  contrasts  in  flight  with  its  dark-blue  colouring  ; it  has 
a red  bill  and  feet,  and  is  allied  to  some  similar  species  in  the  Oriental  region  with  short  broad 
red  bills. 

The  curious  birds  known  as  Frog-mouths,  with  short  strong  beaks  and  plumage  generally 
mottled  like  bark,  seem  to 
connect  the  broad  - billed 
Rollers  with  the  typical 
Nightjars;  they  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Australian 
region,  and  the  Australian 
Morepork,  which  is  as  big 
as  a Crow,  is  a quite  well- 
known  bird.  It  feeds  on 
insects  and  other  small 
animals,  and  is  often  kept 
alive.  A further  link  with 
the  true  Nightjars  are  the 
Owlet  Nightjars,  which 
have  the  Nightjar  head  com- 
bined with  the  short  wings 
of  the  Frog-mouths,  and  lay 
white  eggs  in  holes  in  trees, 
while  Moreporks,  also  laying 
white  eggs,  build  open  stick 
nests  like  Pigeons.  There  is 
a typical  Nightjar  in 
Australia,  and  the  Eared 
Nightjars  are  found  in  New 
Guinea,  and  extend  into  the 
Oriental  Region,  but  no 
Nightjar,  typical  or  other- 
wise, is  found  in  New 
Zealand,  the  bird  there 
called  “ Morepork  ” being  a 
small  species  of  Owl. 

A very  pretty  Bee-eater 
is  found  in  North  Australia, 
but  no  Bee-eater  or  Roller 

ranges  farther  east  in  the  photoby]  [Sl>  H H jo^g.c.m.g. 

region  normally,  though  the  THE  EMPEROR  WILLIAM’S  BIRD  OF  PARADISE  (New  Guinea). 

Dollar  bird  has  once  This  has  a general  resemblance  to  the  well-known  Great  Bird  of  Paradise,  but  the 
OCCUrred  in  New  Zealand.  plumes  are  shorter  and  coarser. 
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Cuckoos  are  very  well  represented,  the  most  widely-spread  in  Australia  being  the  small 
grey  and  fawn  Plaintive  Cuckoo  ; there  is  also  a small  Bronze  Cuckoo,  which  is  also 
found  in  New  Zealand,  and  an  Australian  Koel,  very  like  the  Indian  bird.  Most 
remarkable  of  the  Australian  Cuckoos  is  the  Channel-bill,  which  is  a big  grey  bird  with  a 
huge  beak,  and  looks  uncommonly  like  a small  grey  Hornbill,  while  it  feeds  on  fruit  and  insects 
in  the  same  way.  Ihere  are  no  true  Hornbills  in  the  Australian  region,  except  in  New  Guinea, 
where  a large  one  very  like  the  Wrinkled-billed  Hornbill  of  the  East  Indies  is  found.  The 
Channel-bill,  like  the  other  Cuckoos  I have  just  mentioned,  is  parasitic,  patronising  the  nests 


Photo  bv ] [Sir  H.  H.  Johnston , G.C.M.G. 

THE  “MAGNIFICENT”  BIRD  OF  PARADISE  (New  Guinea). 

The  curling  round  of  the  wire-like  centre  tail-feathers  is  a very  noticeable  point  in  this  species. 


of  Crows  and  Piping  Crow-shrikes.  It  seems  to  have  the  power  of  compelling  other  birds 
to  supply  its  wants  that  our  Cuckoo  possesses,  for  a young  captive  Channel-bill  has  been  seen 
to  be  fed  by  a Laughing  Jackass  which  shared  its  aviary. 

Parasitic  also  is  the  only  Cuckoo  which  inhabits  New  Zealand  besides  the  Bronze  Cuckoo. 
This  is  the  Long-tailed  Cuckoo,  which  in  shape  and  size  is  more  Magpie-like  than  ours, 
though  somewhat  resembling  the  young  plumage  of  our  cuckoo  in  colouring.  It  is,  however, 
streaked  instead  of  barred  below.  Like  the  Bronze  Cuckoo,  this  is  a migrant  to  New  Zealand, 
but  not  found  in  Australia,  though  widely-spread  in  the  Pacific  islands.  It  thrives  still  in 
New  Zealand,  and  parasitises  the  introduced  British  birds,  as  well  as  the  native  species,  besides 


As  the  plate  shows,  the  Lyre-bird  possesses  no  brilliant  colours;  but  its  unique  tail,  its  great  size  for  a passerine 
bird,  and  its  vocal  powers,  make  it  the  most  distinguished  bird  of  the  Australian  region.  Both  male  and  female  are 
represented  here,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  only  the  male  is  endowed  with  the  wonderful  development  o(  tail  feathers. 
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robbing  their  nests.  Australia  has  a Koel  very  like  that  of  India,  and  a “ Crow-pheasant  ” 
or  Coucal,  in  which  the  female  always  has  a barred  hen-pheasant-like  plumage,  and  the 
male  is  only  black  on  the  head  and  underparts,  retaining  the  primitive  barred  plumage  on 
the  wings.  This  is,  of  course,  non-parasitic. 

Parrots  have  their  headquarters  in  the  Australian  region,  where  they  show  a great  variety 
of  types,  and  the  honey-sucking  Lories  are  only  to  be  found  here  ; they  are  especially  numerous 
in  New  Guinea,  but  the  best-known  in  captivity  is  the  Blue-Mountain  Lory  of  Australia. 
More  generally  known  in  the  wild  state  in 


Australia,  however,  is  the  Musky  Lorikeet, 
which  is  mostly  green,  and  even  comes  into 
trees  in  towns.  The  arboreal  Black  Cockatoos, 
too,  which  feed  largely  on  wood-grubs,  are  more 
commonly  seen  than  the  well-known  Sulphur- 
crested  and  Rose-breasted  Cockatoos,  which 
are  birds  of  the  interior,  and  actually  far  more 
numerous.  The  pretty  Rosella  Parrakeet, 
too, which  shows  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
is  more  generally  diffused  in  the  wild  state, 
though  actually  less  abundant,  than  the 
Cockateel  or  Parrakeet-cockatoo  and  the 
jolly  little  Budgerigar  or  Grass-parrakeet, 
which  in  Australia  is  called  “ Shell-parrot  ” 

The  Ground-parrakeet  and  Night-parrakeet, 
which  are  purely  ground  - birds  with  a hen- 
pheasant-like  pattern  carried  out  in  green, 
deserve  mention,  though  now  rare  ; the  latter 
seems  to  represent  the  ancestor  of  the  great 
flightless  “ Kakapo  ” or  Owl-parrot  of  New 
Zealand.  The  latter  country  has  some  Parra- 
keets  of  its  own,  as  well  as  the  brown  Kaka  or 
Forest  Parrot,  and  the  olive-green  Kea  of  the 
mountains,  which  has  achieved  such  notoriety 
by  its  taste  for  live  mutton.  Even  in  the 
remote  and  wind  - swept  Antipodes  Island 
there  are  Parrakeets,  and  some  beautiful 
species,  notably  the  Red  Shining  Parrakeet, 
are  found  in  Fiji,  which  also  has  a pretty  Lory. 

New  Guinea,  in  addition  to  Lories  and  Cocka- 
toos, has  the  tiny  Pigmy  Parrots,  not  larger 
than  Wrens,  and  the  large  Eclectus  Parrots,  in  which  the  cock  is  green  and  the  hen  red. 

There  are  no  Trogons  or  Barbets  in  the  Australian  region,  and  even  the  widely-ranging 
Woodpeckers  are  absent  ; but,  like  the  Parrots  and  Kingfishers,  the  Pigeons  have  their 
headquarters  there,  and  are  present  in  a great  variety  of  types,  from  the  great  slate-coloured 
Crowned  Pigeons  of  New  Guinea  to  the  small  Fruit-doves  of  the  Ptilopus  group,  which 
show  a great  variety  of  species,  mostly  green  in  colour.  These  extend  into  the  east  end  of 
the  Oriental  region,  as  do  the  beautiful  black-and-white  Nutmeg-Pigeons,  whose  plumage 
is  pale  primrose-yellow,  though  this  fades  in  captivity.  The  Top-knot  Pigeon,  a large 
grey  fruit-eating  species  with  a handsome  crest,  is  well  known  in  Australia  and  esteemed  as 


Photo  by]  [W._Saville-Kent,  F.Z.S. 

TAIL  OF  AUSTRALIAN  LYRE  BIRD. 

This  is  the  back  view  ; the  front  of  the  side-feathers  is  not 
so  prettily  marked,  but  shows  the  lyre-shape  equally  well. 
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a game-bird,  as  well  as  the  ground-feeding  Wonga-wonga.  There  is  only  one  Pigeon 
in  New  Zealand,  and  that  is  confined  to  the  islands,  and  is  a fine  large  bronze- green 
fruit-eating  species.  True  Game-birds  are  very  poorly  represented  in  the  Australian 
region ; there  are  a few  Quails  in  Australia,  and  there  used  to  be  one  in  New  Zealand, 
a sub-species  of  an  Australian  bird.  Australia,  however,  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Hemipodes,  and  has  nearly  all  the  Mound-birds,  of  which  the  best-known  is  the  Brush- 
turkey,  whose  great  incubator-mounds  have  been  made,  and  the  young  hatched  in  them, 
in  this  country.  The  young  can  fly,  and  are  independent  on  hatching,  and  receive  no 

parental  care,  like  young  reptiles.  Since  the 
extinction  of  the  native  Quail,  New  Zealand 
has  had  no  game-birds  of  its  own,  though 
the  Pheasant  and  Californian  Quail  are 
established  there  as  introduced  birds. 

Rails  are  very  well  represented  in 
Australasia ; there  are  a Moorhen  and 
a Coot  in  Australia  closely  allied  to  ours, 
but  these  are  not  found  in  New  Zealand, 
though  this  shares  with  Australia  the  Black- 
backed  Porphyrio,  the  “ Pukeke  ” of  the 
Maoris,  and  the  beautifully  variegated 
Philippine  Rail,  a Land-rail  in  habits, 
which  is  almost  unique  among  the  native 
birds  in  thriving  better  under  the  new 
conditions. 

The  Wekas,  however,  large  flightless 
Rails  of  New  Zealand,  are  the  best-known 
members  of  their  group  in  Australasia  ; they 
can  hold  their  own  where  there  is  cover  to 
protect  them  from  dogs,  and  are  destructive 
to  game  and  poultry  like  Crows. 

Birds  of  Prey  are  fairly  well  represented 
in  Australia,  where,  among  others,  there  are 
found  the  fine  Wedge-tailed  Eagle  and  the 
White  Goshawk, which  is  of  interest  as  being 
related  to  and  inter-breeding  with  a grey- 
and-white  form,  no  doubt  the  ancestor.  New 
Zealand  has  only  two  Hawks,  the  Bush-hawk 
intermediate  between  the  Falcon  and  Goshawk 
groups,  and  the  Australasian  Harrier, 
which  thrives  well  and  keeps  up  its  numbers.  Owls  are  not  numerous  in  species,  and  no 
“ eared  ” species  occur  there  ; New  Zealand  only  has  two,  one  now  very  rare. 

There  are  no  Storks  in  Australasia  except  the  Australian  Jabiru,  which  extends  west 
to  India,  but  a good  number  of  Herons,  including  several  on  our  own  list.  In  New  Zealand 
only  a few  Herons  are  found,  including  a Bittern,  also  Australian.  Australia  also  has  a 
Spoonbill  and  two  Ibises.  Australia  has  a Crane,  intermediate  in  size  between  the  Common 
Crane  and  the  Indian  Sarus,  and  a Bustard  very  like  th,e  Great  Indian  Bustard  ; it  also  has 
two  large  Thick-knees,  but  none  of  these  are  found  in  New  Zealand,  though  Stilts  are 
found  in  both  countries,  as  also  are  Oyster-catchers.  The  out-lying  islands  of  New 


Photo  by  D.  le  Soncf\  ''  [Melbourne. 

VICTORIAN  LYRE-BIRD  ( Australia ). 

In  thisspecies  the  tail  is  as  well  developed  as  in  the  typical  form, 
but  not  in  Prince  Albert’s  Lyre-bird. 


By  permission  of]  [Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  G.C.M.G. 

SUPERB  LYRE-BIRD  (Australia). 

The  Lyre-bird  has  a quite  unique  appearance,  but  has  been  called  by  colonists  a Pheasant,  and  by  some  early  naturalists 

a Bird  of  Paradise. 
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Zealand  have  some  small  resident 
Snipe  of  their  own,  and  both 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
Plovers  of  their  own,  while  Australia 
has  a special  Pratincole. 

The  most  widely-distributed  of 
the  Australian  wildfowl  are  the 
Black  Duck,  called  in  New  Zealand 
Grey  Duck,  and  the  Slender 
Teal.  Everyone  knows  the  Black 
Swan  is  Australian,  and  it  is  now 
also  found  in  New  Zealand  ; but 
there  are  no  native  wild  Geese 
there,  while  Australia  has  the  curious 
Cape  Barren  or  Cereopsis  Goose, 
which  is  mostly  a land-bird,  and  the 
so-called  Magpie  Goose,  which  is  a 
primitive  form,  neither  Duck  nor 
Goose,  with  half-webbed  feet,  and 
does  not  moult  its  quills  all  at  once  like  other  wildfowl.  Diving  Ducks  are  scarce,  but 
Australia  has  two  Sheldrakes,  a dark-grey  one  and  the  very  white  Radjah  Sheldrake, 
also  found  in  New  Guinea.  New  Zealand  has  its  own  Sheldrake,  the  Paradise  Duck, 
remarkable  for  the  difference  between  the  sexes.  There  are  no  sea-ducks  in  the  region, 
but  Cormorants  are  common,  New  Zealand  having  more  species  than  any  other  country, 
while  Australia  has  a handsome  Black-and-white  Pelican  and  the  Lesser  Frigate- 
bird  as  well  as  the  widely-ranging  larger  species,  and  the  Red-tailed  Tropic-bird,  widely 
spread  in  the  Pacific.  The  common  Australasian  Gannet  is  very  like  our  own,  and  other 
species  are  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  region.  Our  Great  Crested  Grebe  is  found  in  both 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but  the  local  Dabchick  is  different  from  ours,  having  a white- 
streaked  head.  The  Dominican  Gull  is  found  in  Australasian  waters,  and  a common  bird 
there  is  the  pretty  Silver  Gull,  like  a miniature  Herring-gull  the  size  of  a Kittiwake,  with 
scarlet  bill  and  feet.  Terns,  of  course,  are  common,  including  the  White  and  Common  Noddies. 

The  seas  of  the  Australasian  region  are  a great  home  of  Penguins,  Albatrosses,  and 
especially  Petrels.  Some  of  the  latter  have  already  been  mentioned  ; of  the  Penguins 
the  most  familiar  is  the  Little  Blue  Penguin,  the  smallest  of  the  group,  and  the  most 
plainly  coloured — blue-grey  above  and  white  below.  As  with  Cormorants,  so  with  Penguins, 
New  Zealand  has  more  species  than  any  other  country. 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  the  flightless  land-birds  so  characteristic  of  this  region — 
the  Australian  Emu  and  the  Apteryxes  of  New  Zealand.  These  are  worm-eating,  long- 
billed night-birds,  known  to  the  Maoris  as  Roa  or  Kiwi  according  to  the  species ; their  sight 
is  poor,  and  they  sniff  their  way  about,  while  the  long  whiskers  on  their  faces  probably 
act  as  feelers  like  those  of  mammals.  The  Mo  as  of  New  Zealand  are  well  known  though 
extinct.  There  were  several  species,  and  the  largest  was  much  bigger  than  the  Ostrich, 
though  some  were  no  larger  than  Turkeys.  In  form  they  were  like  clumsy  Emus,  and  were 
short-billed  vegetable  feeders,  taking  the  place  of  the  herbivorous  beasts  of  other  countries, 
while  the  Weka  Rails  acted  as  small  carnivores,  for  there  were  no  beasts  in  New  Zealand 
except  cats  and  seals  till  we  came,  except  a rat  which  the  Maoris  esteemed  as  food,  and  claimed 
to  have  imported  when  they  themselves  arrived  as  immigrants  long  before. 


BEAK  OF  PUFFIN  (Auks). 

The  beak  in  the  breeding-season  looks  like  a mask,  and,  indeed,  is  one, 
but  after  this  time  the  outer  casing  flakes  off. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  BIRDS 

{Together  with  the  scientific  names  of  British  Species). 


The  classification  of  birds  has  long  been  regarded  as  a subject  of  great  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  close  inter-relationship  of  so  many  of  the  numerous  families,  and  hence  the  various  standard 
works  on  birds  present  the  greatest  divergence  as  to  the  numbers  of  “ orders  ” under  which 
these  families  are  grouped,  and  in  some  cases  one  writer  will  put  a family  under  a different 
order  from  that  in  which  it  is  placed  by  another.  The  families  themselves,  however,  are 
at  any  rate  natural  assemblages,  and  easily  recognisable  by  external  characters  as  well  as 
by  the  internal  ones  in  which  their  distinction  has  been  ultimately  made.  Such  external 
characters  are  not  so  much  the  broader  ones  of  hooked  bill  or  webbed  feet,  for  instance,  but 
the  details  additional  to  these  which  have  not  the  same  bearing  on  mode  of  life — for  instance, 
the  depth  of  gape  of  mouth,  development  or  otherwise  of  webbing  or  junction  of  toes,  pro- 
portions of  these,  structure  and  situation  of  nostrils,  etc.  Thus,  to  take  an  instance  of  two 
very  similar-looking  families,  Petrels  are  distinguished  from  Gulls  by  having  tubular  instead  of 
simple  nostrils,  and  beaks  with  the  horny  sheath  in  several  pieces  ; their  long  wings  and  webbed 
feet  are  simply  adaptations  to  their  mode  of  life,  while  their  anatomy  differs  considerably. 

The  great  Passerine  family,  which  includes  half  the  birds  known,  differing  in  no  important 
character  in  internal  structure,  may  be  distinguished  externally  by  having  the  hind  toe,  taken 


LITTLE  AUKS. 

This  is  a small  bird  for  the  Auk  family,  being  about  the  size  of  a Blackbird,  but  it  is  considerably  larger  than  the  *'  Choochkie  ” 

of  the  North  Pacific,  which  is  the  smallest  Auk. 
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with  its  claw,  larger  than  the  inner  front  one,  and  by  the  large  size  of  the  horny  plates  of  the 
shank  and  toes.  The  correspondence  in  these  respects  is  remarkable,  whatever  the  mode  of 
life,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  large  foot  of  the  Australian  Lyre-bird  with  the  small 
one  of  our  Hawfinch,  so  different  in  habits. 

The  families  to  be  dealt  with  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  details  being  entered  into 
only  in  the  case  of  our  British  families,  of  which  the  species  are  listed  with  their  scientific 
names  according  to  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union,  though  all  families  found  in  our  Empire 
are  diagnosed.  The  sub-divisions  of  the  Passerines,  such  as  Crows,  Finches,  etc.,  are  likewise 


CREAM-COLOURED  COURSERS  (Coursers). 


The  plumage  of  these  birds  is  a close  match  for  the  desert  sand,  and,  as  in  some  other  desert  birds,  their  legs  are  white  like  china. 

The  mouth,  as  may  be  seen,  is  wider  than  in  typical  Plovers. 


given  in  alphabetical  order  under  the  heading  of  Passerines,  being  really  only  sub-families, 
though  commonly  given  family  rank. 

AMERICAN  VULTURES  (Cathartidce).— Large,  hook-billed,  bald  birds  with  no  partition 
between  the  nostrils  (the  Old-World  Vultures  all  have  this  partition). 

AUKS  (. Alcidcz ). — Diving  sea-fowl,  with  simple  nostrils  and  no  hind-toe.  (The  Diving 
Petrels  of  the  southern  seas  are  also  three-toed  and  look  much  like  small  Auks,  but  have  tubular 
nostrils.)  Appearance  : Form  compact,  wings  short  and  narrow  ; colour  dark  above,  white 
below,  or  nearly  all  dark.  Young  : Downy  and  active,  but  fed  by  parents.  Nest  : None. 
Eggs  • one  or  two,  spotted.  Incubation  : About  a month.  Food  : Marine  animals. 


AMERICAN  DARTER  ( Cormorants ). 

In  a threatening  attitude  towards  someone  in  the  rear.  The  wings  are  larger  than  in  any  other  diving-bird,  but  moult  all  their  quills  at  once, 
so  that  at  this  time  the  bird  must  have  found  out  a safe  piece  of  water  with  accessible  perches. 
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MACQUEEN’S  BUSTARD. 

Commonly  called  Houbara  in  India.  The  plumage  is  a particularly  minute 
reproduction  of  a sandy  surface,  and  when  squatting  the  bird  is  invisible. 
[The  shortness  of  the  toes  is  very  characteristic  of  Bustards. 


Distribution  : Seas  of  Northern 
Hemisphere,  especially  North 
Pacific.  Our  species  are  the 
Common  Guillemot  ( U ria  troile), 
Brunnich’s  Guillemot  [U . lomvia), 
Black  Guillemot  (U.  grylle),  Puffin 
( Fratercula  arctica),  Little  Auk  (A  lie 
alle),  Razorbill  (A  lea  tor  da),  and 
formerly  we  had  the  Great  Auk 
(A.  impennis),  flightless  and  now 
extinct. 

BARBETS  ( Capitonidce ). — Pair- 
toed birds,  something  like  Wood- 
peckers, but  without  the  extensible 
tongue  and  stiffened  tail-feathers. 
Found  in  all  warm  regions  except 
the  Australasian. 

BEE-EATERS  ( Meropidce ). — - 
Birds  with  long,  thin,  curved  bills 
and  short  feet  with  four  toes,  the 
first  three  more  or  less  united. 
Appearance  : Form  slender,  wings 
usually  long,  colours  bright,  green 
predominating.  Young  : Helpless 
and  naked,  fed  by  parents.  Nest  : 
Simply  a burrow.  Eggs  : Several, 
roundish,  glossy  white.  Food  : 
Insects  captured  on  the  wing. 
Distribution  : Warm  regions  of 
the  Old  World.  We  have  one 
species,  the  Common  Bee  - eater 
(. Merops  apiaster). 


BUSTARDS  (Otididce). — Ground-birds  with  small  head,  short  bill,  long  neck,  and  three  very 
short  front  toes  only.  Appearance  : Back  flat  and  broad,  wings  large  and  broad,  colour  mostly 
brown,  more  or  less  finely  pencilled  with  black  ; on  the  wing  they  look  like  Wildfowl.  Young  : 
Downy  and  active.  Nest  : A “ scrape  ” on  the  ground.  Eggs  : Few.  spotted.  Incuba- 
tion : About  a month  (Great  Bustard).  Food  : Herbage  and  insects,  etc.  Distribution  : 
Warm  and  temperate  regions  of  Old  World.  Our  three  species  are  the  Great  Bustard  ( Otis 
tarda),  Little  Bustard  ( 0 . tetrax),  and  Macqueen’s  Bustard  ( Chlamydotis  undulata  macqueeni) . 

CASSQWARIES \Cusuariidce) . — Large,  running,  flightless  birds,  with  three  toes  and  very 
small  wings.  Besides  the  Cassowaries  proper,  the  Emu  is  included  in  this  family,  which  is 
confined  to  the  Australian  region. 


CORMORANTS  (Phalacrocoracidce) . — Diving-birds  with  all  the  four  toes  well  developed 
and  webbed  together.  Appearance  : Body  rather  long,  tail  longer  than  usual  in  waterfowl. 
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bill  hooked,  plumage  mostly  dark,  at  any  rate  above  ; they  sit  upright  on  land,  and  swim  low 
in  the  water.  Young  : At  first  naked,  then  downy,  helpless  and  fed  by  parents.  Nest  : On 
rocks  or  trees,  of  twigs,  seaweed,  etc.  Eggs  : Several,  blue,  with  chalky  coating.  Food  : 
Aquatic  animals.  Distribution  : Everywhere  except  in  the  Central  Pacific.  Our  species 
are  the  Common  Cormorant  ( Phalacrocorax  carbo)  and  Shag  (P.  graculus ) ; the  American 
Darter  ( Plotus  anhinga ),  one  of  a group  with  straight  bills  and  long  necks  like  a Heron’s,  has 
occurred  here,  but  probably  as  an  “ escape  ” or  ship-assisted. 

COURSERS  (Glareolidce) . — Plover-like  birds,  with  corner  of  mouth  extending  back  beyond 
level  of  forehead  (where  it  terminates  in  typical  Plovers),  and  only  two  outer  toes  webbed  at 
base.  Appearance  : Bill  generally  curved,  wings  moderate  or  very  long  (Pratincoles).  Young  : 
Downy  and  active.  Nest  : A “ scrape  ” on  the  ground.  Eggs  : Three,  spotted.  Incu- 
bation : About  three  weeks.  Food  : Insects,  often  captured  on  the  wing  by  the  Swallow-like 
Pratincoles.  Distribution  : Warm  and  temperate  regions  of  the  Old  World.  Our  species 
are  the  Cream-coloured  Courser  ( Cursorins  gallicus ) and  the  Collared  and  Black-winged 
Pratincoles  (Glareola  pratincola  and  G.  nordmanni) . 

CRAB-PLOVER  ( Dromadidce ). — A pied  Plover-like  bird,  with  Crow-like  bill  and  half- 
webbed  feet  with  well-developed  hind-toe,  found  on  shores  of  eastern  seas. 

CRANES  ( Gruidce ). — Tall  marsh-birds,  with  nostrils  without  partition  and  in  middle  of  bill, 


LITTLE  BUSTARDS. 

The  male,  on  the  left,  is  in  full  breeding  plumage  ; in  winter  his  dress  is  much  like  that  of  the  hen. 
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and  small,  useless  hind-toe.  Appearance  : Colour  usually  grey,  black,  and  white,  wings  large 
and  broad,  neck  extended  in  flight.  Young  ; Downy  and  active,  but  at  first  fed  by  parents. 
Nest  : A pile  of  rushes,  etc.,  on  the  ground.  Eggs  : Two  or  three,  usually  spotted.  Incu- 
bation : About  a month.  Food  : Herbage,  grain,  and  small  animal  life.  Distribution  : 
Everywhere  but  in  South  America.  Our  species  is  the  Common  Crane  ( Megalornis  grus). 

CUCKOOS  (Cuculidce) . — Birds 
with  pair-toed  feet,  the  front  toes  with 
a short  web  at  the  base,  and  bill  with 
nostrils  close  to  edge  of  upper  jaw. 
Appearance  : Slender  birds,  with 
wings  and  shanks  varying  in  length, 
tail  usually  rather  long  and  rounded, 
bill  usually  moderate,  plumage  often 
resembling  that  of  birds  of  prey. 
Y oung  : Helpless  and  naked  or  nearly 
so,  fed  by  parents  or  fosterers.  Nest  : 
Rough,  made  of  twigs,  coarse  grass, 
etc.,  when  built  at  all ; about  half  lay 
their  eggs  in  nests  of  birds  of  other 
groups,  usually  Passerines.  Eggs  : 
Several,  varying  in  colour.  Incuba- 
tion : About  a fortnight  (Common 
Cuckoo).  Food:  Chiefly  insects,  etc.; 
a few  foreign  kinds  eat  fruit.  Dis- 
tribution : All  warm  and  temperate 
regions ; the  New  World  species  are 
not  parasitic.  Our  species  are  the 
Common  Cuckoo  ( Cuculus  canorus), 
Great  Spotted  Cuckoo  ( Clamator  glan- 
darius),  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  ( Coccyzus 
americanus),  and  Black-billed  Cuckoo 
(C.  erythrophthalmus) . 

CURASSOWS  AND  GUANS 
[Cr  added). — Large  or  medium -sized 
game-birds,  with  long,  flat,  rounded 
tails,  well-developed  hind-toe,  and 
all  front  toes  connected  by  web  at 
base  ; found  in  the  warm  parts  of 
America. 

DIURNAL  BIRDS  OF  PREY  (F  alconidee) . — Birds  with  rather  or  very  short  hooked  beak, 
with  a cere  (naked  skin)  at  base,  and  four  well-developed  toes  with  strong  claws,  three  in  front 
and  one  behind.  Appearance  : Body  light,  wings  large,  often  very  long,  flight  easy,  often 
sailing,  with  neck  drawn  in  and  feet  extended  under  tail.  Plumage  never  brilliant,  though 
often  conspicuous  : pose  when  perched,  erect ; female  larger  than  male.  Young  : Downy, 
but  helpless  and  fed  by  parents.  Nest  : None,  or  a large  rough  one  of  sticks.  Eggs  : One 
or  more,  usually  spotted  with  red.  Incubation  : Three  or  four  weeks.  Food  : Generally 


GREENLAND  GYRFALCONS  (Birds  of  Prey). 

This  bird  used  to  be  ranked  as  a full  species,  but  is  now  treated  as  a race 
of  the  grey  Iceland  Falcon,  as  intermediate  forms  occur.1 
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PEREGRINE  FALCON  AND  TWO  TIERCELS  (Birds  of  Prey). 


Photo  by  A.  II.  Hall ] [Blackheath. 

ERLANGER'S  FALCON  (Birds  of  Prey). 

A specimen  of  this  North  African  species  escaped  from  the  London  Zoological  Gardens  some  time  back,  and  may  yet  figure  as  a 
British-killed  bird,  though  the  record  would,  of  course,  be  doubtful. 
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animal,  ranging  from  beasts  and  other  birds  to  fish  and  insects,  etc.  A few  eat  fruit,  and 
many  are  carrion-feeders.  Distribution  : Everywhere.  Our  species  are  the  Griffon  Vulture- 
(Gyps  fulvus),  Egyptian  Vulture  ( Neophron  percnopterus),  Osprey  ( Pandion  haliaetus),  Golden- 
Eagle  (Aquila  chrysaetus) , Spotted  Eagle  (A.  fusca ),  Sea-eagle  ( Haliaetus  albicilla),  Buzzard 
(. Buteo  buteo),  Rough-legged  Buzzard  ( B . lagopus),  Common  Kite  ( Milvus  milvus ),  Black  Kite- 
( M . migrans),  Honey-buzzard  (. Pernis  apivorus),  Marsh  Harrier  ( Circus  ceruginosus) , Hen- 
harrier (C.  cyaneus),  Montagu’s  Harrier  (C.  pygargns),  Goshawk  (Astur  palumbarius) , American 
Goshawk  (A.  atricapillus) , Sparrowhawk  ( Accipiter  nisus),  Peregrine  Falcon  ( Falco  peregrinus) „ 


Photo  by]  [ H . C.  White  & Co. 

VULTURES  FEEDING  AT  THE  GANGES. 

These  are  the  White-backed  Vulture,  the  commonest  Indian  species  : the  white  back-patch  is  covered  by  the  wings,  and  hence 

not  noticeable. 

Hobby  (F.  subbuteo),  Merlin  (F.  cesalon),  Kestrel  (F.  tinnunculus) , Lesser  Kestrel  (F.  naumanni ), 
Red-footed  Falcon  (F.  vespertinns),  Gyrfalcon  (Hierofalco  gyrfalco) , Iceland  Falcon  ( H . islandus), 
and  Greenland  Falcon  ( H . i.  candicans) 

DIVERS  ( Colymbidce ). — Diving  birds  with  webbed  feet  with  small  hind-toe.  Appearance  : 
Beak  rather  long,  straight  ; wings  moderate,  narrow  ; tail  very  short,  shanks  much  flattened  ; 
plumage  always  white  below.  Rarely  seen  on  land,  where  they  usually  flounder  along  in  a 
prostrate  position.  Young  : Active,  but  less  so  than  young  Ducks.  Nest  : A little  vegetable 
matter,  generally  near  edge  of  water.  Eggs  : Two,  spotted.  Incubation  : Four  weeks. 
Food  : Aquatic  animals.  Distribution  : Northern  hemisphere  ; we  have  all  the  known 
species,  the  Great  Northern  Diver  ( Colymbus  immer),  White-billed  Northern  Diver  (C.  adamsi )„ 
Black-throated  Diver  ( C . arcticus),  and  Red-throated  Diver  (C.  stellatus). 
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DUCKS  OR  WILDFOWL  ( Anatidce ). — Four-toed  birds  with  more  or  less  webbed  feet  and 
a straight  beak  toothed  or  ridged  inside  in  both  jaws.  (Some  Petrels  have  the  upper  jaw  with 
ridges.)  Appearance  : Heavily-built  birds  with  moderate  or  short  wings  and  beaks  usually 
flattened,  covered,  except  at  extreme  tip,  with  skin  instead  of  horn  ; plumage  smooth  and 
thick,  feet  usually  fully  webbed,  with  small  useless  hind-toe  (in  the  Australian  Magpie- 

goose  the  feet  are  only  half- 
webbed  and  the  hind  - toe 
well  developed).  Young: 

'■  Downy  and  very  active  and 

independent.  Nest:  A 
slight  structure  of  rushes 
etc.,  usually  lined  with  the 
bird’s  own  down.  Eggs  : 
Several,  smooth,  unspotted. 
Incubation  : From  three  to 
six  weeks.  Food:  Generally 
mixed,  sometimes  chiefly 
herbage  (Geese)  or  fish 
(Mergansers) . Distribu- 
tion: Everywhere,  but 

the  sub-groups  are  often 
localised  ; for  instance,  the 
typical  Geese  are  only  to 
be  found  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  and  the  only 
two  southern  Mergansers, 
the  Brazilian  and  the  Auck- 
land Islands  species,  appear 
to  be  nearly  extinct.  Our 
species  are  the  Mute  Swan 
(Cygnus  olor ),  Whooper  (C. 
cygnus),  Bewick’s  Swan  (C. 
bewicki) , Greylag  Goose 
(. Anser  anser),  Pink-footed 
Goose  (A . brachyrhynchus) , 
Bean  Goose  ( A . fabalis), 
White-fronted  Goose  {A . 
albifrons),  Lesser  White- 
fronted  Goose  ( A . erythro- 
pus ),  Snow  Goose  ( Chen 
hyperboreus ) , Brent  Goose 

(. Branta  bernicla),  Barnacle  Goose  ( B . leucopsis),  Canadian  Goose  ( B . canadensis) , Red-breasted 
Goose  ( B . ruficollis),  Common  Sheldrake  ( Tadorna  tadorna),  Ruddy  Sheldrake  ( T . casarca), 
Mallard  or  Wild  Duck  (Anas  platyrhynchos) , Gadwall  (A.  strepera),  Pintail  (Dafila  acuta),  Teal 
(Querquedula  crecca),  American  Green-winged  Teal  (Q.  c.  carolinensis) , American  Blue-winged 
Teal  (Q.  discors),  Garganey  (Q.  querquedula) , Shoveller  (Spatula  clypeata),  Common  Wigeon 
(Mareca  penelope),  American  Wigeon  (M.  americana),  Red-crested  Pochard  (Netta  ruftna), 
Common  Pochard  (Nyroca  ferina),  White-eyed  Pochard  (N.  nyroca),  Baer’s  Pochard  (N.  baeri), 


TURKEY  BUZZARD. 

The  Turkey-buzzard,  like  other  New-World  Vultures,  has  no  partition  between  the 
nostrils,  so  that  one  can  see  a hole  through  the  beak,  as  in  Gulls  and  Cranes. 


AMERICAN  YELLOW-BILLED  CUCKOO  GREAT  SPOTTED  CUCKOO. 

Although  Cuckoos  vary  much  in  appearance,  they  are  generally  recognisable.  This  Cuckoo,  like  the  American  Yellow-billed,  is  not  so  specialised  in 

The  beak  is  usually  curved,  and  the  nostril  set  low  down  and  near  its  edge.  form  as  the  Common  Cuckoo,  having  shorter  wings  and  longer  legs. 
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Scaup  ( N . marila).  Tufted  Pochard  (AC 
fuligul  a),  Ring-necked  Duck  (AC 
collaris),  Common  Eider  ( Somaterici 
mollissima),  King  Eider  (S.  spectabilis), 
Steller’s  Eider  ( Heniconetta  stelleri ), 
Common  Scoter  ( CEdemia  nigra) , 
Velvet  Scoter  ( CE . fusca),  Surf-scoter 
(CE.  perspicillata),  Golden-eye  ( Clangula 
glaucion),  Buffel-headed  Duck  ( Glaucion 
albeola),  Harlequin  Duck  ( Histrionicus 
histrionicus) , Long-tailed  Duck  ( Clan- 
gula hiemalis),  Goosander  ( Mergus 
merganser),  Red-breasted  Merganser 
(M.  senator),  Hooded  Merganser  ( Lop - 
hodytes  cucullatus),  and  Smew  ( Mergellus 
albellus) . 

FINFOOTS  ( Heliormthidce ) are 
water-birds  with  well-developed  tails, 
short  legs,  and  lobed  toes,  found  in 
Africa,  Eastern  Asia,  and  South 
America. 

FLAMINGOES  (Phoenicopteridce) . 
— Tall  and  very  slender  waders  with 
webbed  feet  and  short,  down  - bent 
beak.  Appearance:  Young  have 
drab  plumage,  adults  white  to  red  with 
red-and-black  wings ; practically 
always  seen  wading  or  flying.  Young  : 
Active,  but  fed  by  parents  ; down  white 
and  beak  straight.  Nest  : A cheese- 
shaped lump  of  mud.  Eggs  : One  or 
two,  bluish-white,  with  chalky  shell. 
Incubation  : A month  or  more.  Food  : 
Animal  or  vegetable,  sifted  out  of  water  and  mud.  Distribution  : Warm  and  temperate 
regions  everywhere,  except  in  Australasia  and  northern  North  America  ; our  species  is  the 
Common  Flamingo  ( Phasnicopterus  antiquorum). 

FRIGATE-BIRDS  ( Fregatidce ). — Birds  with  excessively  long  wings,  long  forked  tail,  long" 
hooked  bills,  and  short  shanks,  with  all  toes  joined  by  short  webs,  found  on  shores  and  islands, 
of  tropical  seas. 

FROG-MOUTHS  ( Podargidce ). — Nightjar-like  birds  with  short  wings,  generally  strong" 
bills,  and  outer  toe  turned  out  at  right  angles  to  middle  one ; found  in  the  Indian  and 
Australasian  regions. 

GAME-BIRDS  (PhasianidcB). — Birds  with  short  arched  beak,  the  nostrils  overhung  by  a 
gristly  scale  ; head  small,  feet  with  the  front  toes  webbed  at  base  and  the  hind-toe  small. 
Appearance  : Head  small,  body  stout,  wings  short  and  rounded,  shanks  strong,  flight  heavy- 


BLACK-BILLED  CUCKOO. 

Noticeable  in  Cuckoos  is  the  width  of  the  mouth,  and  a certain 
weediness  of  build. 
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and  straight,  and  seldom  long  continued  ; usually  seen  on  ground.  Young  : Active  and  feeding 
themselves.  Nest  : Merely  a “ scrape  ” on  the  ground,  lined  with  a little  rubbish.  Eggs  : 
Several,  plain  or  spotted.  Incubation  : From  three  weeks  to  a month.  Food  : Mixed, 
especially  seeds.  Distribution  : Everywhere  except  in  Pacific  and  southern  South  America  ; 
our  species  are  the  Capercailzie  ( Tetrao  urogallus),  Blackgame  ( Lyrurus  tetrix  britannicus) , Red 
Grouse  ( Lagopus  scoticus),  Ptarmigan  (L.  mutus),  Partridge  {Perdix  perdix),  Red-legged  Par- 
tridge (Caccabis  rufa) , Quail  ( Coturnix  coturnix),  Pheasant  ( Phasianus  colchicus — crossed  with 
various  sub-species),  and  very  possibly  the  introduced  Wild  Turkey  ( Meleagris  gallopavo 
Americana) . 

GANNETS  ( Sulidce ). — Sea-birds  with  straight  bills  with  no  perceptible  nostrils,  all  four  toes 
well-developed  and  webbed,  long  wings,  and  moderate  pointed  tails.  Appearance  : Dark  in 
colour,  or  white  with  black  wing-tips ; neck  extended  in  flight,  wings  long  and  narrow,  flight 
steady,  with  frequent  sailing  intervals  ; they  sit  high  on  the  water,  and  have  horizontal 
carriage  on  land.  Young  : Helpless  and  fed  by  parents  ; at  first  naked,  then  clothed  in 
thick  white  down.  Nest  : A collection  of  seaweed,  sticks,  etc.,  on  rocks,  bushes,  or  trees. 
Eggs  : One  or  two,  with  a coat  of  chalky  matter  over  a blue  shell.  Food  : Marine  animals. 
Distribution  : All  seas  ; called  Boobies  in  the  tropics.  Our  species  is  the  Common  Gannet 
( Sida  bassana). 


HONEY  BUZZARDS  (Birds  of  Prey). 

The  b-.rd  on  the  left  is  a melenistic  or  black  variety,  such  varieties  appearing  more  often  in  the  Hawks  than 

in  any  other  wild  birds. 
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GREBES  ( Podici - 
pedidce).  — Diving  - birds 
with  lobed  toes  and 
no  stiff  tail-feathers. 
Appearance  : Short  and 
plump,  tail  only  a wisp  of 
down, wings  not  noticeable 
when  folded  ; plumage 
silky  ; hardly  ever  seen 
out  of  water,  from  which 
they  rise  with  a long  run. 
Young  : Active,  but  at 
first  fed  by  parents,  and 
for  some  time  carried  and 
brooded  on  the  backs  of 
these.  Nest  : A mass  of 
wet  weeds  placed  on 
water  - plants  or  a low- 
hanging  bough.  Eggs: 
Several,  white,  but  soon 
stained.  Incubation  : 

About  three  weeks.  Food  : Water-animals.  Distribution  : Everywhere,  except  in  Central 
Pacific.  Our  species  are  the  Great  Crested  Grebe  ( Podiceps  cristatus),  Red-necked  Grebe 
(P.  griseigena),  Slavonian  Grebe  (P.  auritus),  Black-necked  Grebe  (P.  nigricollis) , and 
Dabchick  or  Little  Grebe  (P.  fhiviatilis) . 


BEAK  OF  GOOSANDER  (Ducks). 

This  shows  the  characteristic  narrow  mouth  of  the  Wildfowl  family,  though  in  the  general 
shape  of  the  bill  and  in  the  fish  diet  the  Mergansers  resemble  the  Cormorants. 


GUACHARO  (Steatornithidce) . — A long-winged  night-bird,  with  Hawk-like  bill,  much 

bewhiskered  at  the  base, 
and  excessively  short 
shanks  without  scales, 
found  in  northern  South 
America  and  Trinidad. 


BEAK  OF  SHOVELLER  (Ducks). 

The  Shoveller  shows  the  adaptation  of  the  Duck’s  bill  for  sifting  food  out  of  water  in  its  greatest 
perfection,  the  sifting-ridges  being  developed  into  a fringe  like  whalebone  in  miniature. 


GULLS  AND  TERNS 
(Laridce).  — Long  - winged 
birds,  with  front  toes 
more  or  less  webbed,  and 
simple  slit  - like  nostrils. 
Appearance:  Body  light, 
wings  very  long,  flight 
easy  and  irregular,  with 
neck  drawn  in.  Young  : 
Downy  and  rather  active, 
and  able  to  pick  up  food, 
though  this  is  disgorged 
by  parents.  Nest:  A 
simple  open  structure  of 
seaweed,  sticks,  etc.,  or 
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DOMESTIC  AYLESBURY  DUCKS. 
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(in  some  Terns)  none.  Eggs  : One  to  four,  spotted.  Incubation  : Three  or  four 
weeks.  Food  : Chiefly  animal,  fish,  insects,  carrion,  etc.,  but  berries,  corn,  seaweed 
also  eaten  by  some.  Distribution  : Everywhere,  chiefly  on  sea-coasts,  but  only  Terns  are 
found  in  Central  Pacific.  Our  species  are  the  Greater  Black-backed  Gull  ( Larus  marinus), 
Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  (L.  fuscus),  Glaucous  Gull  ( L . glaucus),  Iceland  Gull  ( L . leucoptems), 
Herring-gull  (L.  argentatus),  Yellow-legged  Herring-gull  ( L . cachinnans ),  Common  Gull  ( L . 
canus),  Great  Black-headed  Gull  ( L . icthyaetus) , Common  Black-headed  Gull  (L.  ridibundus) , 
Mediterranean  Black-headed  Gull  (L.  melanocephalus) , Bonaparte’s  Gull  (L.  Philadelphia)  r 
Little  Gull  (L.  minutus),  Sabine’s  Gull  ( Xema  sabinii ),  Ross’s  or  Wedge-tailed  Gull  ( Rhodo - 
stethia  rosea),  Ivory  Gull  ( Pagophila  eburnea),  Kittiwake  ( Rissa  tridactyla),  Gull-billed  Tern 
(S.  anglica),  Common  Tern  ( Sterna  hirundo),  Arctic  Tern  (S.  paradisea),  Roseate  Tern  (S. 
dougalli),  Little  Tern  (S.  minuta),  Caspian  Tern  (S.  caspia ),  Sandwich  Tern  (S.  sandvicensis) , 
Sooty  Tern  (S.  fuliginosa),  Black  Tern  ( Hydrochelidon  nigra),  White- winged  Black  Tern 
( H . leucoptera),  Whiskered  Tern  ( H . leucopareia) , Noddy  ( Anous  stolidus),  Great  Skua  ( Catha - 
racta  skua),  Arctic  or  Richardson’s  Skua  ( Stercorarius  parasiticus),  Buffon’s  Skua  (S.  longi- 
caudus),  and  Pomatorhine  Skua  (S.  pomarnnis.) 


HAMMERKOP  OR  TUFTED  UMBRE  ( Scopidce ). — A crow-sized  wader  with 
longish  deep  bill,  hooked  at  the  tip,  front  toes  all  webbed  at  base,  and  large  hind-toe,  found 
in  Africa. 


Photo  by  R.  B.  Lodge] 

EIDER  DRAKE. 

This  shows  the  characteristic  pose  of  a Diving-duck  on  the  water,  floating  very  low  : 

below,  the  bird  looks  nearly  all  white. 


[Enfield. 

owing  to  the  black  plumage  being  mostly 
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HEMIPODES  OR  BUTTON-QUAILS  {Tumicidat).— Quail-like  ground-birds,  with 
no  webs  at  bases  of  toes,  nostrils  reaching  from  base  to  centre  of  bill,  and  mouth  deeper  than 
in  Quails.  Appearance  : Head  and  bill  larger  than  in  true  Quails,  tail-feathers,  as  in  them, 
soft,  but  inclined  to  a point ; female  larger  than  male,  flight  only  for  short  distances,  though 
capable  of  extension.  Young  : Downy  and  active,  tended  by  male  only.  Nest  : On  the 
ground,  often  domed.  Eggs  : Several,  spotted,  somewhat  conical.  Incubation  : About 
twelve  days,  performed  by  male  only.  Food  : Insects,  seed,  etc.  Distribution  : Warm 
and  temperate  regions  of  Old  World.  Our  species  is  the  Andalusian  Hemipode  (Turnix 
sylvatica ) 

HERONS  AND  BITTERNS  ( Ardeidce ). — Straight-billed  wading  birds,  with  deep 
gape,  nostrils  at  basal  end  of  groove  down  bill,  and  only  two  outer  front  toes  webbed  at  base, 
hind-toe  large  and  flat  on  ground.  Appearance  : Gaunt  and  lean,  fierce-eyed,  narrow-bodied, 
and  wings  large  and  broad,  flapping  slow  in  large  species,  neck  drawn  in  during  flight,  legs 
extended  with  hind-toes  held  up,  very  free  perchers  as  a rule.  Young  : Helpless,  with  thin 
hairy-looking  down.  Nest  : Open,  of  sticks,  etc.,  usually  in  trees.  Eggs  : Several,  unspotted. 
Incubation  : From  between  two  and  three  to  between  three  and  four  weeks.  Food  : Small 
animals,  especially  fish  ; they  generally  wait,  instead  of  searching,  for  it.  Distribution  : 
Everywhere,  except  in  Polar  regions.  Our  species  are  the  Common  Heron  (Ardea  cinerea), 
Purple  Heron  (A.  purpurea),  Buff-backed  Heron  ( Ardeola  ibis),  Squacco  Heron  (A.  ralloides), 
Great  White  Egret  ( Egretta  alba),  Little  Egret  ( E . garzetta),  Night-heron  ( Nycticorax  nycticorax), 


WHOOPER  SWAN  (Ducks). 

In  addition  to  the  knobless  bill  which  distinguishes  the  Whooper  and  its  allies  from  the  Mute  Swan,  this  photo  well  shows 
the  usual  Swan  characters,  bare  face,  long  neck,  Duck-like  bill,  short  legs,  and  large  feet. 
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Bittern  (. Botaurus  stellaris),  American  Bittern  ( B . lentiginosus) , and  Little  Bittern  ( I xobrychus 
minutus). 

HOATZIN  (Opisthocomidce). — A bird  of  somewhat  Pheasant-like  appearance,  with  short 
stout  bill,  hind-toe  well-developed  though  shorter  than  any  front  one,  and  no  webs  between 
the  front  toes  ; found  in  northern  South  America. 

HONEY -GUIDES  (. Indicatoridce ). — Small  pair-toed  birds,  with  small  beaks  curved  in 
profile,  found  in  Africa  and  the  Oriental  region. 


Photo  by] 


[Scholastic  Photo  Co. 


BEWICK'S  SWANS  (Ducks). 

Like  all  the  Whooper  group,  Bewick's  Swan  looks  rather  goose-like,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  South  American 

Coscoroba  Swan. 


HOOPOES  (U pupidce) — Birds  with  long,  slender  bills,  broad  wings,  and  short  legs,  with 
three  toes  in  front  and  a hind-toe  smaller  than  any  of  them.  Appearance  : Large-crested, 
and  coloured  in  sandy,  black,  and  white,  butterfly-like  in  flight,  in  typical  Hoopoe  ; Wood- 
hoopoes  crestless  and  long-tailed,  mostly  metallic  black,  rather  Magpie-like.  Young  : Naked 
and  helpless.  Nest  : In  a hole.  Eggs  : Several,  unspotted.  Incubation  : Sixteen  days 
(Common  Hoopoe).  Food  : Insects  and  other  small  life.  Distribution  : Warm  and 
temperate  regions  of  Old  World  ; Wood-hoopoes  African  only.  Our  species  is  the  Common 
Hoopoe  ( Upupa  epops). 


Photo  by  J.  T.  Newman]  [ Berkhamsted . 

BLACK  SWAN  ON  NEST  (Ducks). 

The  Black  Swan  is  the  most  specialised  of  all  in  its  extra  long  neck,  but  in  its  coloured  plumage  with  light  eagings  it  approaches 
the  Geese.  The  beaks  of  all  Swans,  however,  are  Duck-like,  as  are  their  large  feet. 
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PAIR  OF  SMEWS  (MALE  ON  LEFT)  (Ducks). 

The  general  form  of  the  Smew,  as  in  other  Mergansers,  is  Duck-like, 
though  the  narrow  beak  looks  very  unlike  a Duck’s  ; but  the  sifting- 
ridges  are  present,  in  the  form  of  teeth. 


IBISES  AND  SPOONBILLS 
(. Plataleidce ). — -Waders  with  long 
bills,  curved  downwards  throughout 
or  expanded  at  the  tip  ; all  front 
toes  webbed  at  the  base,  and  hind- 
toe  well  developed.  Appearance  : 
Form  stouter  than  in  Herons,  and 
habits  more  active  ; neck  extended 
inflight.  Young:  Downy  and  help- 
less, with  short  beaks  of  ordinary 
form  ; they  thrust  these  into  those 
of  the  parents  when  being  fed,  un- 
like young  Herons  and  Storks,  which 
gape.  Nest  : A platform  of  sticks, 
etc.,  generally  on  trees.  Eggs: 
Several,  plain  or  spotted.  Incuba- 
tion : About  three  weeks.  Distri- 
bution : Warm  and  temperate 
regions  generally.  Our  species  are 
the  Glossy  Ibis  ( Plegadis  falcinellus ) 
and  Common  Spoonbill  (P  l at  ale  a 
leucorodia) . 


J AC  A MARS  (GalbulidcP) . — 
Kingfisher-like  birds  with  two  toes 
only  in  front,  and  bristles  at  base  of  beak  (a  distinction  from  the  three-toed  Kingfishers,  in 
which  the  inner  front-toe  is  missing,  while  in  the  one  three-toed  Jagamar  the  first  or  true 
hind-toe  is  wanting,  other  Jagamars  being  pair-toed).  They  are  confined  to  the  warm 
regions  of  America,  but  one,  no  doubt  imported,  was  once  shot  in  England. 


HORNBILLS  ( Bucerotidce ) . — 
Birds  with  very  large  bills  curved  in 
profile,  and  the  three  front  toes 
united,  found  in  warm  regions  of 
Old  World. 

HUMMING-BIRDS  (Tro- 
chilidce)  .—Birds  with  slender  bills  and 
very  short  shanks,  narrow  wings,  and 
bee-like  flight,  confined  to  America. 


J AC  AN  AS  (. Parridce ). — Medium-sized  marsh-birds,  with  enormously  long  toes  and  claws, 
the  latter  nearly  straight  ; they  haunt  aquatic  plants  in  all  warm  regions. 


KINGFISHERS  [Alcedinidce] . — Birds  with  large  straight  beak  and  three  or  four  toes — 
a hind-toe  and  two  or  three,  joined,  in  front.  Appearance  : Head  large,  wings  short  but 
powerful,  habits  sluggish,  sitting  to  watch  for  their  prey.  Young  : Naked  and  fed  by  parents, 
the  feathers  when  sprouting  enclosed  in  silvery  sheaths,  not  bluish  ones  as  usual  ; they  run 
backwards  readily.  Nest  : A hole.  Eggs  : Several,  roundish,  pure  glossy  white.  Incu- 
bation : Two  or  three  weeks.  Food  : Small  animals,  either  of  the  water  or  of  the  land  ; 
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some  feed  on  both.  Distribution  : World-wide  ; our  species  are  the  Common  Kingfisher 
(Alcedo  ispida)  and  the  American  Belted  Kingfisher  ( Ceryle  alcyon). 

KIWIS  OR  APTERYXES  ( Apterygidce ). — Flightless  birds  of  moderate  size,  with  very 
long  beaks  having  the  nostrils  at  the  tip,  confined  to  New  Zealand. 

LIMPKIN  OR  COURLAN  ( Aramidce ). — A large  Rail-like  bird,  with  the  first  wing-quill 
having  a peculiarly  narrowed  inner  web,  and  the  bill  slightly  curved  to  one  side  at  the  tip, 
inhabiting  the  warm  parts  of  America. 

MOTMOTS  ( Momotidce ). — Rather  Magpie-like  green  birds,  with  saw-edged  bill  curved 
in  profile,  and  the  three  front  toes  more  or  less  united,  confined  to  the  warm  parts  of  America. 

MOUND-BIRDS  OR  MEGAPODES  (. Megapodiidce ). — Fowl-  or  Partridge-like  birds 
with  a well  developed  hind-toe,  but  only  the  two  inner  toes  connected  at  the  base  by  a web, 
confined  to  the  Australasian  and  Oriental  regions,  and  the  only  birds  which  bury  their  eggs 
instead  of  incubating  them,  and  are  hatched  able  to  fly  and  independent  of  their  parents. 

MOUSE-BIRDS  OR  COLIES  ( Coliidce ). — Small  short-winged,  long-tailed  tree-birds, 
with  four-toed  feet,  the  toes  turning  any  way,  confined  to  Africa. 

NIGHTJARS  ( Caprimulgidce ). — Birds  with  very  small  beak,  wide  mouth,  and  small  feet 
with  all  front  toes  joined  at  base.  Appearance  : Head  flat,  wings  generally  long,  plumage 
closely  pencilled  and  mottled,  imitating  bark  or  earth,  flight  easy,  position,  when  perching, 
generally  parallel  to  the  perch.  Young  : Downy  and  fairly  active,  but  fed  by  parents.  Nest  : 


GOLDEN  PHEASANT  ( Game-birds ). 

This  shows  several  characteristic  points  of  the  game-birds — small  head  with  small  curved  bill,  short  rounded  wings,  strong 
shanks  and  powerful  feet,  with  the  hind-toe  very  short  and  only  just  reaching  the  ground. 
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None.  Eggs  : Two,  elliptical,  spotted,  pebble-like.  Incubation  : About  a fortnight. 
booD  : Insects.  Distribution  : Warm  and  temperate  climates  generally  ; our  species  are 
the  Common  Nightjar  ( Caprimulgus  europceus),  Red-necked  Nightjar  (C.  ruficollis),  and 
Egyptian  Nightjar  (C.  cegyptius). 


OSTRICH  ( Struthionidce ). — The  largest  of  birds  and  the  only  two-toed  one,  confined  to 
Africa  and  South-western  Asia.  The  so-called  Ostriches  of  South  America  are  Rheas  ( Rheidce ), 
not  found  in  our  territory,  and  differing  from  the  true  Ostrich  in  having  three  toes  and  in  many 
other  more  important  peculiarities;  in  fact,  there  is  more  structural  difference  between  Ostrich, 

Rhea,  and  Emu  than  in  the  most  divergent  birds  on  the 
European  list. 

OWLS  ( Strigidce ). — Birds  with  short  hooked  bill  with  a 
cere  at  the  base  and  toes  arranged  in  pairs  with  long,  sharp 
claws.  (In  the  Short-eared  Owl  the  outer  toe  is  only  at 
right  angles  to  the  middle  ; but  this  will  not  be  mistaken 
for  a Hawk.)  Appearance  : Bulky,  but  only  owing  to 
abundant  soft  plumage,  head  large,  eyes  looking  forward 
— the  only  birds  with  a “ face  ” ; flight  easy  and  noiseless. 
Young  : Helpless  and  downy,  fed  by  parents.  Nest  : 
Usually  none,  or  a simple  open  structure.  Eggs  : Several, 
glossy  white.  Incubation  : About  a month.  Food  : 
Animal,  from  mammals  to  worms.  Distribution  : Every- 
where. Our  species  are  the  Barn-owl  (Flammea  flammed), 
Tawny  Owl  ( Strix  aluco),  Snowy  Owl  ( Nyctea  nyctea), 
Hawk-owl  ( Surnia  ulula),  and  its  American  race  ( S.u . 
caparoch),  Tengmalm’s  Owl  ( Nyctala  funerea),  Little  Owl 
( Carine  noctua),  Eagle-owl  ( Bubo  bubo),  Scops  Owl  ( Otus 
scopo ),  Long-eared  Owl  (Asio  otus),  and  Short-eared  Owl 
[A.  accipitrinus) . 

PARROTS  ( PsittacidcB ). — Pair-toed  birds  with  a short 
beak,  with  the  upper  jaw  movable  and  curved  from  the 
base,  found  in  all  warm  regions,  a few  extending  into 
GOLDEN  PHEASANT  IN  MOULT.  temperate  climates,  but  not  into  Europe. 


The  Golden  Pheasant  shows  an  extreme 

rapidity  in  the  moult;  the  present  bird,  a PASSERINE  BIRDS  [P  USSeridcB) . — Birds  with  the 

week  earlier,  would  have  looked  like  the  last  i • j . ji  1 i 111  u. 

pjcture  hind-toe  and  claw  as  large  as,  and  generally  larger  than,  any 

of  the  front  ones.  Appearance  : Extremely  varied,  but  the 
feet,  in  addition  to  the  peculiarities  above  noted,  always  have  large  scales  ; the  body  is  always 
light,  and  the  head  usually  large.  They  are  almost  the  only  birds  which  are  ever  olive-green.  The 
neck  and  legs  are  both  drawn  in  in  flight,  unlike  what  happens  in  most  other  birds,  few  groups 
drawing  up  the  legs,  though  many  draw  the  neck  in.  Young  : Helpless,  with  soft  expanded 
corners  of  mouth  ; generally  naked  or  with  scanty  tufts  of  hair-like  down.  Nest  : Found 
in  all  forms  except  a simple  flat  platform,  and  often  very  elaborate  ; the  commonest  form  is 
a cup.  Eggs  : Two  or  more  in  number,  smooth,  oval,  plain,  or  spotted.  Incubation  : 
Twelve  days  to  three  weeks.  Food  : Most  commonly  insects  and  worms,  but  all  other  kinds 
of  animal  food  are  taken,  fish  most  rarely.  Most  take  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  food,  and 
some  little  else.  Distribution  : World-wide,  but  species  not  numerous  in  cold  regions. 


Photo  by  A.  H.  Hall ] [Blackheath. 

SILVER  PHEASANT  ( Game-birds ). 

As  in  the  Golden  Pheasant,  this  well  shows  the  characteristic  game-bird  points  of  form,  and,  in  addition,  the  spurs,  which  are 

particularly  well  developed  in  this  species. 
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Photo  by]  \W.  P.  Dando,  F.Z.S. 

SILVER  PHEASANT  ( Game-birds ). 

The  Silver  Pheasant  grades  by  a series  of  intermediate 
hybrid  forms  into  the  Black  Kaluge  Pheasant  of  Assam. 


As  has  been  said,  the  Passerines  comprise  half 
the  known  birds  ; they  are,  in  most  countries, 
the  most  numerous  both  in  species  and  in 
individuals.  Few  individual  species,  however, 
have  the  wide  distribution  often  found  in  species 
of  other  groups ; the  most  widely-ranging  bird 
of  the  family  is  our  Sand-martin,  which  is  found, 
according  to  season,  all  over  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. The  Swallow  ranges  even  more  widely, 
but  is  broken  up  into  sub-species  locally. 

The  numerous  subdivisions  of  this  huge 
family  are  commonly  treated  as  families,  but 
this  is  misleading,  as  these  divisions  are  not 
made  on  characters  sufficiently  important  to 
be  of  family  value,  and,  indeed,  are  often 
impossible  to  define  exactly,  most  of  them 
running  into  each  other.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  classification  of  Passerine  birds  is 
really  difficult,  though  in  the  few  cases  where 
the  groups  show  some  small  anatomical  difference  there  is,  as  usual,  an  external  one  corre- 
lated with  it  which  makes  distinction  possible.  Herewith  I give  the  sub-families  of  the 
Passerine  birds  as  represented  in  our  Empire  in  alphabetical  order  and  with  the  names  of  the 
British  species,  as  I am  doing  with  the  families  of  birds  generally. 

American  Warblers  (. Mniotiltince ) are  small,  delicately-shaped  birds,  much  like  the 
average  Old-World  warblers  in  form  and  size,  and  also  generally  building  open  nests,  but 
usually  brighter  and  more  varied  in  colour.  They  grade  into  the  Tanagers  on  one  side  and 
the  Sugar-birds  on  the  other. 

Ant-birds  (F ormicariince) . — Short-winged  insectivorous  bush-birds,  in  form  and  habit 

much  resembling  the  Babblers  of  the  Old  World, 
but  generally  stronger-billed  and  less  sociable  ; 
the  shanks  show  separate  scales  at  the  back, 
instead  of  the  usual  continuous  plates.  The 
group  is  confined  to  South  America. 

Babblers  {Crater  op  odince)  much  resemble 
Thrushes  and  Warblers,  and  grade  into  them, 
but  have  generally  shorter  wings,  stronger 
feet,  and  more  fluffy  plumage,  while  they  are 
generally  much  more  sociable.  They  seem  to 
be  the  central  group  of  Old-World  Passerines, 
and  are  chiefly  found  in  the  warm  regions  of 
the  Old  World,  but  we  have  among  them  the 
Bearded  Reedling  ( Panurus  biarmicus),  the 
Hedge-sparrow  ( Accentor  modularis ),  and  the 
Alpine  Accentor  ( A . collar  is),  while  the  Pekin 
Robin  ( Liothrix  lutens)  is  always  liable  to 
occur  as  an  introduced  bird.  Babblers  build 
open  nests. 

Birds  of  Paradise  (. Paradiseince ) resemble 


Photo  by] 


[Scholastic  Photo  Co. 


REEVES’  PHEASANT  ( Game-birds ). 


This  species  shows  two  remarkable  points  in  the  male — a 
“ laced  ” plumage  such  as  is  found  in  some  domestic  fowls, 
and  excessive  length  of  tail,  which  may  reach  six  feet. 
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Jays  in  general  form  and  habits,  but  have  the  feathering  at  the  base  of  the  bill  velvety 
instead  of  bristly  ; the  decorative  plumes  of  the  males  are  well  known.  They  inhabit  the 
Australian  region,  chiefly  New  Guinea. 

Bower-birds  ( Ptilonorhynchince ) are  closely  allied  to  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  and  still 
more  Jay-like  ; they  inhabit  the  Australian  region,  especially  Australia  itself. 

Broadbills  ( Eurylcemince ) are  a very  distinct  group  of  insectivorous  tree-birds  confined 
to  the  Oriental  region.  They  are  thick-set  in  form,  with  short  wings  and  legs,  and  short,  but 
usually  large  and  broad,  beaks.  The  two  outer  front  toes  are  united  at  the  base,  and  the 
plumage  is  usually  brilliant. 


Photo  bv  A.  H.  Hall } [ Blackheath . 

REEVES’  PHEASANT  ( Game-birds ). 

The  extreme  tail-development  is  noticeable  in  several  game-birds,  but  in  the  same  family  we  have  the  opposite  extreme  in  the 
Quails,  whose  tail-feathers  are  not  quill-like  at  all,  but  ordinary  short  soft  feathers  like  the  body-plumage. 


Bulbuls  ( Pycnonotince ) bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Babblers  as  the  Flycatchers  do  to- 
the  Thrushes — they  are  Flycatcher-like  in  build,  but  stouter,  with  the  bill  curved  in  profile. 
They  are  found  in  the  African  and  Oriental  regions,  especially  the  latter,  and  two  occur  in 
the  Palaearctic.  They  are  chiefly  fruit-eaters. 

Cotingas  or  “ Chatterers  ” ( Cotingince ) are  fruit-eating  birds  confined  to  America,  and 
almost  entirely  to  its  southern  portion  ; they  are  thickset  birds,  some  as  large  as  Crows,  with 
a deeper  gape  than  other  Passerine  birds,  and  the  back  of  the  shanks  usually  covered  with 
small  scales. 

Creepers  ( Certhiince ) are  small  insectivorous  birds  ranging  over  most  of  the  world  except 
South  America.  Their  bill  is  slender,  and  may  be  straight  or  curved,  and  the  outer  front 
toe  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  middle  one.  They  are  climbing  birds  and  place  their  nests  in 
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crevices.  Although  more  distinct  than  some  Passerine  sub-families,  they  grade  into  the 
Nuthatches,  and  possibly  on  the  other  side  into  the  Wrens.  Our  species  are  the  Tree-creeper 
(' Certhia  familiaris ) and  Wall-creeper  ( Tichodroma  muraria). 

Crows  (Corvince)  are  generally  large  birds  for  the  Passerine  family,  and  generally  also 
well  characterized  by  their  bristle-covered  nostrils  ; but  they  are  really  hardly  separable 
from  the  Birds  of  Paradise  and  Bower-birds,  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  grade  through  the 
Jays  into  the  Tits.  They  are  found  in  one  form  or  another  in  all  regions,  and  generally  build 
open  nests.  Our  species  are  the  Raven  ( Corvus  corax),  Carrion  and  Hooded  Crows — really 
only  races  of  one  species  (C.  corone  and  C.  comix),  Rook  (C . frugilegus) , Jackdaw  (C.  monedula), 
Chough  ( Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax) , Nutcracker  (. Nucifraga  caryocatactes) , Magpie  {Pica  pica), 


Photo  by  A.  H.  Hall]  [ Blackheath . 

AMHERST’S  PHEASANT  DISPLAYING  TO  ITS  MATE  (Game-birds). 

This  is  a rare  and  interesting  photograph,  for  there  are  few  of  any  male  bird  displaying,  especially  with  the  female 

present  as  well. 


and  Jay  ( Garrulus  glandarius),  while  the  Alpine  Chough  ( P . alpinus ) has  occurred,  but  has 
been  set  down  as  an  “ escape,”  though  not  more  unlikely  as  a visitor  than  the  equally  Alpine 
Snowfmch  and  Wall-creeper. 

Drongos  ( Dicrurince ) are  insect-eating  birds  much  like  the  typical  stout-billed  and  short- 
legged Shrikes,  but  differ  in  their  forked  tails,  generally  glossy  black  plumage,  and  in  only 
having  ten  tail-feathers,  twelve  being  the  usual  number  in  Passerine  birds.  They  are  found 
almost  throughout  the  warm  regions  of  the  Old  World,  especially  the  Oriental. 

Dwarf  Pittas  (Xenicince)  are  tiny,  short-tailed,  Wren-like,  insectivorous  birds,  only 
found  in  New  Zealand  and  Stephens  Island. 

Finches  (Fringillince)  are  seed-eating  birds  found  all  over  the  world,  although  the  birds 
so  called  in  Australasia  are  referred  to  the  Weaver  group  ; but  this  can  hardly  be  called 


Photo  by  C.  Reid J 

SILVER-SPANGLED  HAMBURCS  ( Game-birds ). 

These  are  little  modified  from  the  Jungle-fowl,  except  m comb  and  colour,  where  the  difference  is  extreme  ; 

the  hens  are  handsomely  marked  like  the  cock. 


[Wishaw,  N.B. 

it  is  noticeable  that 


Photo  by  C.  Reid]  [Wishaw,  N.B. 

DARK  BRAHMAS  t Game-birds ). 

In  this  breed  the  pattern  is  little  altered  from  that  of  the  Jungle-fowl,  though  the  colour  is  different,  but,  as  in  the  Aylesbury 

Duck,  there  is  a great  increase  in  size,  adverse  to  flight. 
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distinct,  while  in  the  other  direction  Finches  grade  into  Tanagers.  Typical  Finches,  which 
include  Grosbeaks  and  Buntings,  have  a short  conical  bill,  with  the  mouth  characteristically 
turned  down  at  the  corners.  The  plumage  of  the  young,  when  distinct,  is  usually  streaked, 
and  the  nest  generally  open.  Our  species  are  the  Hawfinch  ( Coccothraustes  coccothraustes) , 
Greenfinch  (Chloris  chloris),  Goldfinch  (Carduelis  carduelis),  Siskin  ( Spinus  spinus),  Citril 
Finch  (S.  citrinella),  Serin  (, Serinus  serinus),  Chaffinch  ( Fringilla  coelebs),  Brambling  (F. 
montifringilla) , Snowfinch  (Monti fringilla  nivalis).  Bullfinch  ( Pyrrhula  pyrrlmla),  Scarlet 
Grosbeak  or  Rosefinch  ( Carpodacus  erythrinus),  Pine  Grosbeak  ( Pinicola  enucleator),  Crossbill 
(. Loxia  curvirostra) , White- winged  or  Two-barred  Crossbill  ( Loxia  leucoptera  bifasciata),  Linnet 
( Acanthis  cannabina ) Twite  (A.  flavirostris) , Redpoll  and  Hornemann’s  Redpoll  (. Acanthis 


Photo  by  C.  Reid ] 


[Wishaw,  N.B. 


SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTE  WITH  PHEASANT  CHICKS  ( Game-birds ). 

The  Silver-laced  Wyandotte  illustrates  a mixed  breed  of  modern  origin,  it  having  been  produced  by  crossing 

Hamburgs  with  Brahmas. 


linaria  and  A.  hornemanni),  Sparrow  ( Passer  domesticus),  Tree-sparrow  ( P . montanus),  Corn- 
bunting ( Emberiza  calandra),  Yellowhammer  (E.  citrinella),  Pine-bunting  (E.  leucocephala), 
Cirl  Bunting  (E.  cirlus),  Black-headed  Bunting  (E.  melanocephala) , Meadow-bunting  (E.  cia ), 
East  Siberian  Meadow-bunting  (E.  cioides  castaneiceps ),  Ortolan  (E.  hortulana),  Yellow- 
breasted Bunting  (E.  aureola),  Rustic  Bunting  (E.  rustica),  Little  Bunting  ( E . pusilla),  Reed- 
bunting and  its  large-billed  race  ( E . schoeniclus  and  E.  palustris).  Lapland  Bunting  ( Calcariiis 
lapponicus) , and  Snow-bunting  ( Plectrophenax  nivalis). 

Flowerpeckers  ( Dicceincc ) are  very  small  perching,  generally  fruit-eating,  birds  with 
short  beaks,  the  edges  finely  serrated,  inhabiting  the  warm  regions  of  the  Old  World. 

Flycatchers  (Muscicapince)  are  small  insectivorous  birds  with  small  feet  and  flat  bills 
of  moderate  length,  provided  with  bristles  at  the  sides  of  the  mouth  and  smaller  ones  over 
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Photo  by  C.  Reid]  [ Wishaw , N.B. 

BUFF  COCHINS  ( Game-birds ). 

Cochins  are  an  old  breed  originally  imported  from  China  ; 
they  show  more  than  any  other  the  increase  of  bodily  size 
out  of  proportion  to  the  wings. 


the  nostrils.  Some  have  longer  legs  and  move 
about  more  on  their  feet,  and  the  group  merges 
into  the  Robins,  and  therefore  into  the  Thrushes. 

The  nest  is  usually  open  and  the  plumage  of  the 
young  spotted,  as  in  young  Thrushes.  Some 
Flycatchers  are  confined  to  the  Old  World,  where 
they  are  widely  distributed ; our  species  are  the 
Spotted  Flycatcher  ( Muscicapa  grisola),  Pied  Fly- 
catcher (M.atricapilla),  White-collared  Flycatcher 
(M.  collaris),  Brown  Flycatcher  (M.  latirostris), 
and  Red-breasted  Flycatcher  (M.  parva). 

Greenlets  (y ireonince)  are  small  American 
tree-haunting  insectivorous  birds,  with  bills  of 
varying  thickness,  and  plumage  of  some  shade 
of  green. 

Honey-eaters  ( Meliphagince ) are  honey- 
sucking birds  of  the  Australian  region,  varying 
in  size  and  seldom  very  small;  they  have  pro- 
longed brush-tipped  tongues  like  Sunbirds,  but 
generally  shorter  and  less  slender  bills,  larger 
size,  and  duller  plumage. 

Larks  ( Alaudince ) are  essentially  ground-living  Passerine  birds,  distinguished  from  other 
Passerines  of  similar  habit  by  having  separate  scales  up  the  back  of  the  shank  as  well  as  on 
the  front.  The  long  hind-claw  is  not  an  important  character,  as  it  varies  much.  They  dust 
themselves  instead  of  washing.  The  plumage  is  brown  (except  in  the  male  Black  Lark), 
and  the  young  are  spotted  with  buff.  The  food  is  mixed,  and  the  bill  varies  a great  deal, 
from  a Finch’s  to  a Warbler’s  in  shape,  though 
the  Larks  are  a very  definite  group,  thus 
showing  that  shape  of  bill  is  not  by  itself  an 
important  character.  Larks  are  found  in  all 
regions;  our  species  are  the  Skylark  ( Alauda 
arvensis),  Woodlark  ( Lullula  arbor ea),  Shore 
Lark  ( Otocorys  alpestris ),  Short-toed  Lark  ( Calan - 
drella  brachydactyla),  Calandra  Lark  ( Melano - 
corypha  calandra),  White-winged  Lark  ( M . 
sibirica),  Black  Lark  (M . yeltoniensis) , and  Crested 
Lark  ( Galerida  cristata ). 

Lyre-birds  (Menurince)  are  large  Pheasant- 
like Passerines  with  very  strong  feet  and  nearly 
straight  claws,  inhabiting  Australia.  Their 
young,  though  helpless,  are  well  clad  with  down. 

Manakins  ( PiprincB ) are  not  to  be  confused 
with  Mannikins,  which,  as  mentioned  previously 
in  this  work,  are  small  Weaver-finches  of  the 
Old  World.  The  Manakins  are  birds  of  the 
warm  parts  of  America,  fruit-eaters,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  their  small  beaks  with  wide  gape, 
and  by  the  two  outer  front  toes  being  joined  for 


Photo  by  C.  Reid]  [Wishaw,  N.B. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK  ( Game-birds ). 

The  Leghorn  is  little  modified  in  structure  from  the  Jungle- 
fowl,  and  the  Brown  variety  resembles  that  bird  in  colour. 
The  comb,  however,  is  so  much  enlarged  that  even  in  the 
hen  it  is  larger  than  in  the  wild  male. 
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half  their  length,  while  their 
shanks  are  separately  scaled 
behind.  They  are  usually  small 
birds,  though  the  Cocks-of-the- 
Rock  are  as  big  as  Jays. 

Nuthatches  (. Sittince ) are 
small  birds,  mixed  feeders  and 
climbers,  having  the  power, 
unlike  other  climbing  birds,  of 
climbing  down  as  well  as  up. 
They  have  large  feet,  with  the 
inner  front  toe  noticeably  small, 
and  their  tails  are  short  and 
not  stiffened  as  in  so  many 
climbing  birds,  while  their  beaks 
are  straight  and  of  moderate 
length.  They  grade  into  the 
Creepers,  the  Wall-creeper  form- 
ing one  of  the  links.  Their  nests 
are  slight,  and  made  in  holes. 
They  are  found  in  most  parts  of 
the  world  except  South  America; 
our  only  species  is  the  Common 
Nuthatch  ( Sitta  ccesia). 

Orioles  ( Oriolince ) are  birds 
much  like  Thrushes  in  general 
form,  but  with  shorter  legs  ; 
they  are  purely  tree-birds,  build 
open  nests  slung  in  a fork,  and 
feed  much  on  fruit.  They  are 
found  in  all  warm  and  temperate 
climates  in  the  Old  World,  the 
birds  so  called  in  the  New  World 
belonging  to  the  distinct  group 
of  Troupials.  Our  only  species 
is  the  Golden  Oriole  ( Oviolus 
oriolus ) . 

Pittas  ( Pittince ) are  also  Thrush-like  birds,  but  with  long  legs  and  very  short  tails,  living 
mostly  on  the  ground.  They  are  generally  very  gaily  coloured,  and  have  the  back  of  the 
shanks  with  a continuous  horny  covering,  thus  differing  from  the  American  Ant-thrushes, 
some  of  which  are  very  similar  in  form  ; besides  which  Pittas  are  purely  Old-World  birds, 
inhabiting  all  warm  regions  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 

Scrub-birds  ( Atrichiince ) are  small  brown  insectivorous  Australian  birds,  with  rather  long 
tails  and  such  short  wings  that  their  power  to  fly  has  been  doubted,  though  wrongly  ; their 
shanks  have  separate  scales  on  the  back.  There  are  only  two  species. 

Shrikes  ( Laniince ) are  found  almost  everywhere  except  in  South  America,  and  are  mainly 
animal-feeders,  and  actual  birds  of  prey  in  many  cases.  They  vary  a great  deal,  however,  in 
form  and  habits,  some  being  like  Thrushes,  others  like  Flycatchers,  and  some  rather  Crow-like  ; 


Photo  by]  [F.  W.  Bond. 

PHEASANT-TURKEY  HYBRID  ( Game-birds ). 

This  figure,  reproduced  from  the  plate  in  Edwards’s  Natural  History,  represents  a wild- 
killed  bird  believed  to  have  been  a hybrid  between  a cock  Pheasant  and  hen  Turkey. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  short  feathering  on  the  head  and  upper  neck  is  a compromise 
with  the  nudity  of  the  Turkey. 
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the  young  have  a barred  first  plumage,  and  the  nest  is  open.  All  our  species  are  of  the  typical 
Hawk-headed,  short-legged  kind  ; they  are  the  Great  Grey  Shrike  ( Lanins  excubitor),  the 
Southern  Grey  Shrike  (L.  meridionalis) , Lesser  Grey  Shrike  (L.  minor),  Red-backed  Shrike 
(. L . collurio),  Woodchat  Shrike  (L.  senator),  and  Masked  Shrike  (L.  nubicus). 

Starlings  ( Sturnince ) are  mixed  feeders,  and  have  usually  bills  of  an  elongate-conical 
shape,  with  the  mouth  noticeably  turned  down  at  the  corners  ; their  feet  are  strong  and  their 
general  appearance  rather  coarse,  though  the  plumage  in  adults  is  commonly  more  or  less 
glossy.  The  young  are  generally  more  or  less  streaked,  and  the  nest  in  a hole,  while  the 
flight  is  level,  not  undulating  as  in  most  of  the  smaller  Passerine  birds.  Starlings  appear  to 
grade  through  the  Troupials  into  the  Weavers.  They  themselves  are  purely  Old-World 
birds.  Our  species  are  the  Common  Starling  ( Sturnus  vulgaris)  and  Rosy  Pastor  ( Pastor  roseits). 

Sugar-birds  ( Coerebince ) of 
the  West  Indies  and  South 
America  are  small,  slender-billed 
species,  often  .very  bright- 
coloured,  with  apparently  much 
the  same  habits  as  the  Sun-birds 
and  Flower-peckers  of  the  Old 
World  ; they  also  build  covered 
nests,  but  appear  not  to  be 
related  to  them,  but  to  grade 
on  the  one  hand  into  the  Tana- 
gers  and  on  the  other  into  the 
American  Warblers. 

Sun - birds  (Nectariniince) , 
ranging  through  Africa  and 
Southern  Asia  to  Australia,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  small  and  (in 
the  case  of  the  males)  very  beau- 
tiful birds,  with  slender,  usually 
curved,  bills,  very  finely  serrated 
along  the  edges,  and  long 
tongues  ; they  feed  on  honey  and 
insects,  and  build  hanging, 
usually  covered,  nests. 

Swallows  (Hirundinince) 
are  spread  nearly  all  over  the 
world,  but  none  regularly 
inhabit  New  Zealand.  Their 
exceedingly  small  bills  and  feet 
and  remarkable  length  of  wing 
prevent  confusion  with  any 
other  Passerine  birds,  and  the 
only  birds  for  which  they  can  be 
mistaken  are  the  non-Passerine 
Swifts,  which  are  similar  in 
form  and  habits  ; but  the  larger 
hind-toe  and  coarsely  - scaled 


Photo  by]  [F.  W.  Bond. 

PEACOCK-FOWL  HYBRID  AND  ITS  MOTHER  ( Game-birds ). 

A hybrid  between  a Peacock  and  the  common  Hen  is  represented  ; this  is  the  only 
such  bird  ever  exhibited.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  differs  little  in  form  from  the 
Pheasant-Turkey  hybrid,  the  special  peculiarities  in  both  cases  “ cancelling  out  ” 
so  that  a simple  Partridge-shaped  type  results. 
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shank  of  the  Swallows,  and  the  habit  of 
drawing  in  the  wings  in  flight  in  the 
intervals  of  flapping — all  Passerine  points 
— are  distinctive.  The  nests  of  Swallows 
vary  much,  but  are  often  made  of  mud  ; 
our  species  are  the  Common  or  Chimney 
Swallow  ( Hirundo  rustica)  ; the  Red- 
rumped  Swallow  ( H . rufula),  the  House- 
martin  ( Delichon  urbica),  and  Sand-martin 
(Riparia  riparia ) . The  House-martin  group 
differ  from  all  other  Passerines  in  their 
feathered  feet,  but  the  characteristic  large 
scales  are  exposed  on  the  front  of  the  shank. 

Tanagers  (Tanagrince)  are  American, 
and  mainly  South  American,  fruit-eating 
birds,  which  grade  into  the  Finches  on  one 
side  and  the  Sugar-birds  on  the  other,  but 
usually  differ  from  both  in  having  bills  of 
more  medium  or  ordinary  structure,  with 
a slight  tooth  towards  the  tip.  They  build 
open  nests,  and  are  of  ordinary  form,  but 
often  most  brilliant  in  colour. 

Tapaculos  ( Pteroptochince ) inhabit 
temperate  South  America,  one  reaching  the 
Falklands  ; they  are  Wren-like  birds  with 
coarse  feet  separately  scaled  up  the  back. 

Thrushes  ( Turdince ) are  a very 
numerous  and  widely-spread  group,  found 
almost  everywhere ; they  present  in  their 
typical  forms  no  remarkable  peculiarity, 
HEAD  OF  A TASSELLED  GUINEA-FOWL  ( Game-birds ).  the  ptfl  being  slight  and  of  medium  length, 

This  domestic  Guinea-fowl,  obtained  in  India,  showed  a most  remark-  g.S  are  also  as  a rule  the  wings  tail  and 

able  variation  in  having  a tassel  of  feathers  hanging  from  the  bare  . . . ’ ’ .’  , 

skin  of  the  neck  on  the  right  side.  The  variation  is  unique.  legs.  1 he  head  is  never  crested,  nor  is  the 

plumage  in  the  larger  species  glossy  ; but 
the  birds  grade  through  the  Robins  and  Chats  into  the  Flycatchers.  The  young  are  usually 
spotted  with  buff.  Our  species  are  the  Missel-thrush  (Turdns  viscivorus),  Song-thrush  (T. 
musicus),  Redwing  (T.  iliacus),  Dusky  Thrush  (T.  fuscatus ),  Black-throated  Thrush  (T. 
atrigularis) , Fieldfare  (T.  pilaris),  Ring-ouzel  (T.  torquatus),  Blackbird  (T.  merula ),  Siberian 
Ground-thrush  ( T . sibiricus),  White’s  Ground-thrush  (T.  aureus ),  Rock-thrush  (. Monticola 
saxatitis),  Redstart  (Phcenicurus  phcenicurus) , Black  Redstart  ( P . titys ),  Robin  ( Erithacus 
rubecula),  Nightingale  ( Luscinia  megarhyncha) , Sprosser  or  Greater  Nightingale  ( L . luscinia), 
Bluethroat  ( Cyanosylvia  suecica),  Ruby-throat  ( Calliope  camtchatkensis) , Wheatear  ( (Enanthe 
cenanthe),  Isabelline  Wheatear  or  Chat  (CE.  isabellina),  Black-eared  Wheatear  (CE.  stapazina), 
Black-throated  Wheatear  (EE.  occidentalis) , Desert  Wheatear  (CE.  deserti),  Pied  Wheatear 
(CE.  leucomela) , Black  Wheatear  (CE.  leucura),  Stone-chat  (Saxicola  rubicola),  Indian  Stonechat 
(Saxicola  indica),  Whinchat  (Saxicola  rubetra),  and  Dipper  or  Water-ouzel  (Cinclus  cinclus). 

Tits  (. Parince ) are  small  mixed-  or  insect-feeding  tree-birds  with  short  wings,  strong  feet, 
strong,  short  bills,  and  fluffy  plumage,  which  in  the  young  has  no  pattern  distinct  from 


Photo  by  Bourne  & Shepherd ] [India. 
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that  of  the  adult,  though  less  bright ; their  nostrils  are  covered  with  bristles  as  in  the  Crows, 
to  which  they  are  evidently  related,  though  so  small,  and  building  covered  nests  or  laying 
in  holes.  They  are  found  everywhere  except  in  South  America  ; our  species  are  the  Great 
Tit  ( Pams  major),  Blue  Tit  ( P . coeruleus),  Coal-tit  (P.  ater),  Marsh-tit  (P.  palustris  dresseri), 
Willow-tit  (P.  borealis),  Crested  Tit  (P.  cristatus),  and  Long-tailed  Tit  (. /Egithalus  caudatus) 
— the  so-called  Bearded  Tit,  better  known  as  Bearded  Reedling,  being  a member  of  the  Crow- 
tit  section  of  the  Babbler  group,  composed  of  little  brown  birds  which  closely  approach  Crows 
and  Tits. 

Troupials  ( Icterince ) are  an  exclusively  American  group,  often  rather  large  for  Passerine 
birds,  and  mixed  feeders,  with  conical  beak  varying  in  length,  with  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
turned  down  as  in  Finches  and  Starlings,  into  which  they  appear  to  grade,  and  strong  feet  ; 
they  are  commonly  called  by  names  of  other  groups,  as  Blackbirds,  Starlings,  or  Orioles.  Four 
species  have  been  recorded  here,  the  Red-winged  “ Starling  ” ( Agelaeus  phceniceus) , Rusty 
Grackle  ( Euphagus  carolinus),  Baltimore  “ Oriole  ” ( Icterus  galbula),  and  Meadow  “ Lark  ” 
(Sturnella  magna),  the  first  over  a dozen  times,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  all  these  can  have 
been  “ escapes,”  when  the  Asiatic  Pekin  Robin  ( Liothrix  luteus),  which  is  abundantly  imported 
and  has  been  turned  out  freely,  has  only  been  killed  wild  once. 

Tyrants  ( Tyrannince ) are  another  purely  American  group  and  a very  well-marked  one, 
representing  the  Flycatchers  of  the  Old  World,  though  some  are  more  like  Shrikes  or  Chats  ; 
but  all  can  be  distinguished  from  these  Old-World  groups  by  having  separate  scales  at  the 
back  of  the  shank. 

Wagtails  and  Pipits  (M otacillince)  are  slim,  graceful,  insectivorous  birds,  which  generally 
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IVORY  GULL. 

The  Arctic  Ivory  Gull  represents  the  extreme  of  Gull  evolution  in  respect  of  colour,  while  among  the  Terns  the  same  extreme  of 
total  whiteness  is  reached  in  the  White  Noddy  of  the  Tropics. 
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run  on  the  ground  ; the  Wagtails  are  well  known,  and  the  Pipits  may  be  distinguished  from 
Larks  by  the  shanks  not  having  separate  scales  at  the  back.  They  build  low  down,  and, 
though  the  Wagtails  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Old  World  except  Australasia,  the 
Pipits  are  the  most  widely  distributed  of  Passerine  birds,  one  being  even  found  on  the  lonely 
southern  island  of  South  Georgia.  Our  species  are  the  Pied  Wagtail  ( Motacilla  lugubris), 
White  Wagtail  (. M . alba),  Grey  Wagtail  (M.  boarula),  Yellow  Wagtail  (M.  ran),  Blue-headed 
Wagtail  ( M . flava),  Black-headed  Wagtail  (M.  feldeggi),  Meadow-pipit  (. Anthus  pratensis), 
Tree-pipit  (A.  trivialis),  Red-throated  Pipit  (A.  cervinus), Tawny  Pipit  (A.  campestris) , Richard’s 
Pipit  ( A . richardi),  Water-pipit  (A.  spinoletta),  Rock-pipit  ( A . petrosus),  and  Tawny  Pipit 
[A.  cervinus). 

Warblers  ( Sylviince ) resemble  small  delicately-formed  Thrushes,  and  grade  into  that 
group  and  into  the  Babblers,  which  latter  they  resemble  in  not  having  a spotted  young  plumage  ; 

they  are  mainly  quite 
small,  plain-coloured  tree- 
or  reed-birds,  and  are 
almost  confined  to  the  Old 
World.  Our  species  are 
the  Common  Whitethroat 
(, Sylvia  communis) , Lesser 
Whitethroat  (S.  curmca), 
Garden-warbler  (S.  sim- 
plex), Blackcap  (S.  atrica- 
pilla),  Sardinian  Warbler 
(S.  melanocephala) , Rup- 
pell’s  W arbler  (S.  ruppelli) , 
Orphean  Warbler  (S. 
orphea ),  Barred  Warbler 
(S.  nisoria),  Subalpine 
Warbler  (S.  subalpina), 
Dartford  Warbler  ( Meliz - 
ophilus  undatus  dartford- 
iensis),  Rufous  and  Grey- 
backed  Warblers  ( Agro- 
bates  galactodes  and  A.  g. 
familiaris) , Grasshopper-warbler  ( Locustella  ncevia),  Temminck’s  or  Lanceolated  Grasshopper- 
warbler  (L.  lanceolata) , Pallas’s  Grasshopper-warbler  (L.  cerlhiola),  Savi’s  Grasshopper-warbler 
(L.  luscinioides) , Cetti’s  Warbler  ( Cettia  cetti),  Reed-warbler  ( Acrocephalus  streperus ),  Blyth’s 
Reed-warbler  (A.  dumetorum),  Marsh-warbler  [A.  palustris),  Great  Reed-warbler  {A.  arundi- 
naceus),  Sedge-warbler  [A.  schoenobcenus) , Aquatic-warbler  {A.  aquaticus),  Radde’s  Bush- 
warbler  ( Lusciniola  schwarzi),  Moustached  Warbler  (L.  melanopogon) , Icterine  Warbler 
(. Hypolais  icterina),  Melodious  Warbler  (H.  polyglotta),  Olivaceous  Warbler  ( H . pallida), 
Willow-warbler  or  Wren  ( Phylloscopus  trochilus),  Arctic  Willow-wren  ( P . borealis),  Wood- 
wren  ( P . sibilatrix),  Chiff chaff  (P.  collybita),  Siberian  Chiffchaff  (P.  tristis),  Greenish  Willow- 
wren  (P.  viridanus),  Yellow-browed  Willow- wren  (P.  superciliosus) , Pallas’s  Willow- wren 
(P.  proregulus),  and  Dusky  Willow- wren  (P.  fuscatus),  while  the  Gold-crest  ( Regulus  regulus ), 
Fire-crest  ( R . ignicapillus),  and  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet  ( R . calendula)  may  also  be  included 
in  the  group,  though  often  classed  separately. 

Waxwings  ( Ampelince ) are  a curious  group  of  mixed-feeding  birds,  with  short  legs  and 


BEAK  OF  A HERON. 

The  beak  of  the  Heron  is  much  like  that  of  several  other  fish-eating  birds,  but  is  especially 
characterised  by  the  groove  which  traverses  it  ending  at  the  nostril. 


Photo  by  J.T.  Newman]  [ Berkhamsted . 

HERON:  THREE  PARTS  GROWN. 

In  the  immature  Heron,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  two  long  central  feathers  of  the  crest  are  not  developed  ; and  some  Herons,  such 
as  the  Buff-backed  and  the  Goliath,  never  get  beyond  this  stage  of  crest-development. 
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a small  bill  with  wide  gape,  and  very  sleek  plumage  ; there  are  only  a few  species,  found  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  ours  is  the  Common  Waxwing  ( Ampelis  garrulus),  though 
the  Cedar-bird  ( A . cedrorum ) may  have  occurred  naturally  also. 

Weavers  ( Ploceince ) are  really  only  a sub-group  of  the  Finches,  into  which  they  grade 
through  the  Sparrows,  while,  on  the  other  side,  they  seem  to  pass  into  the  American  Troupials, 
although  themselves  inhabitants  of  the  warm  regions  of  the  Old  World. 

Woodhewers  ( DendrocolaptincB ) are  a group  of  plain-coloured  insectivorous  birds  confined 
to  America,  and  mostly  climbers  like  Creepers,  though  some  live  mostly  on  the  ground  and 


PAIR  OF  LITTLE  BITTERNS  (Herons). 


In  Herons  generally  there  is  no  noticeable  sex-difference,  but  in  the  Little  Bitterns  it  is  very  marked,  the  coloration  of  the  male 
being  arranged  in  bold  masses,  while  the  female  is  streaky-brown. 


are  Chat-like.  One  of  these  is  found  on  the  sea-coast  in  the  Falklands,  and  several  of  the 
climbing  species  are  among  the  birds  of  our  tropical  South  American  possessions. 

Wood-swallows  or  Swallow-shrikes  ( Artamince ) are  insectivorous  birds  intermediate 
in  form  between  Swallows  and  Shrikes,  with  close  powdery  plumage,  found  in  the  Oriental, 
and  especially  the  Australian,  regions. 

Wrens  ( Troglodytince ),  which  are  found  nearly  everywhere,  are  sometimes  classed  with 
the  Babblers,  being,  like  them,  short-winged,  bush-haunting,  insectivorous  birds  ; but  they 
differ  in  some  points,  notably  in  having  no  bristles  at  the  base  of  the  bill  and  in  not  being 
sociable,  while  they  build  domed  nests  and  have  been  sometimes,  perhaps  more  correctly, 
classed  with  the  Creepers.  They  are  not  always  very  small  like  our  Common  Wren  ( Troglodytes 
troglodytes) . 


[By  H.  Seppings  Wright. 

White-tailed  Sea  Eagles  Fishing  (Birds-of-Prey). 

Although  they  eat  other  kinds  of  food,  these  birds  prefer  a fish  diet,  and  swoop  down  upon  their  prey  in  the  open 
sea,  then  convey  it  to  a rock  where  they  can  devour  it  undisturbed.  Some  of  the  Sea  Eagles  are  among  the  largest 
of  the  birds  of  prey;  but  some  tropical  species,  on  the  other  hand,  are  no  larger  than  hawks. 
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To  proceed  with  the  other  non-Passerine  families  : 

PELICANS  (P  elecanidce) . — Large  waterfowl  with  very  long,  narrow,  flat  bills  and  large 
pouch,  found  in  most  warm  and  temperate  climates,  but  not  in  Britain  or  New  Zealand. 

PENGUINS  ( Spheniscidce ). — Flightless  sea-fowl,  with  paddle-like  wings  without  quills, 
adapted  for  swimming,  inhabiting  the  seas  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

PETRELS  AND  ALBATROSSES  ( Procellariidce ). — Web-footed  birds  with  tubular 
nostrils.  Appearance  : Much  like  Gulls,  but  the  Diving-petrels  of  the  southern  seas  are 


Photo  by ] [IF.  L.  Page. 

BITTERN  ABOUT  TO  THRUST  (Herons). 

In  this  position  the  Bittern  is  exceedingly  dangerous  ; the  ruffed  and  retracted  neck  gives  no  idea  of  the  range  of  the  stroke,  and 

the  bird  aims  at  the  eyes  with  deadly  accuracy. 


like  Auks.  All  have  large  feet,  with  the  hind-toe  represented  only  by  the  claw,  or  wanting. 
Flight  often  sailing,  but  not  in  small  species,  which  fly  like  land-birds.  Young  : Downy, 
but  helpless  and  fed  by  parents,  which  disgorge  into  the  young  one’s  bill  inserted  in  their  own. 
Nests  : Usually  a hole  or  burrow,  but  Albatrosses  and  Fulmars  nest  in  the  open.  Eggs  : 
One  ; white,  sometimes  red-spotted.  Incubation  : From  one  to  two  months.  Food  : Sea 
animals,  ships’  refuse,  and  carrion  ; some  large  species  eat  the  smaller,  and  the  Shearwaters 
devour  sorrel.  Distribution  : All  seas,  but  chiefly  the  southern  ; the  range  of  several  species 
practically  world- wide.  Our  species  are  the  Storm-petrel  ( Thalassidroma  pelagica),  Leach’s 
or  the  Fork-tailed  Petrel  ( Oceanodroma  leuconhoa),  Madeiran  Fork-tailed  Petrel  ( 0 . castro), 
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Wilson’s  Petrel  ( Oceanites  oceanicus),  Frigate-petrel  (. Pelagodroma  marina),  Manx  or  Common 
Shearwater  ( Puffinas  puffinus ),  Little  Dusky  Shearwater  ( P . obscurus ),  Sooty  Shearwater 
(P.  griseus),  Great  Shearwater  (P.  gravis),  Mediterranean  Great  Shearwater  (P.  kuhli),  Fulmar 
(Fulmarus  glacial-is).  Capped  Petrel  (. Pterodroma  hasitata),  Collared  Petrel  (P.  brevipes), 
Kermadec  or  Schlegel's  Petrel  (P.  neglecta),  Cape  “ Pigeon  ” ( Daption  capensis),  Bulwer’s 
Petrel  ( Bulweria  bulw&ri),  and  Black-browed  Albatross  (. Diomedea  melanophrys). 

PIGEONS  ( Columbidce ). — Birds  with  four  well-developed  toes  with  no  basal  webs,  and 
small  heads  with  bill  soft  at  the  base.  Appearance  : Body  plump,  bill  generally  small,  legs 


Photo  by] 


AUSTRALIAN  IBIS. 


[. Scholastic  Photo  Co. 


This,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  African  Sacred  Ibis,  exhibits  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  Ibises,  curved  beak  and  four 

well-developed  toes,  the  front  ones  webbed  at  the  base. 


generally  short,  wings  strong  but  of  variable  length  ; flight  vigorous,  with  neck  and  legs  out- 
stretched, gait  usually  a walk  ; plumage  close,  powdery.  Young  : Very  helpless,  clad  in 
scanty  down  or  naked,  with  swollen  bills,  fed  by  parents  at  first  with  a milky  secretion  from 
the  crop.  Nest  : A simple  platform  of  sticks  on  a tree  or  bush,  in  a few  species  in  holes  or 
on  the  ground.  Eggs  : One  or  two,  white  or  very  pale,  spotless.  Incubation  : From  two 
to  four  weeks.  Food  : Mainly  vegetable,  but  snails  and  other  small  animals  may  be  eaten. 
Distribution  : All  warm  and  temperate  regions  ; our  species  are  the  Common  Pigeon  or 
Rock-dove  ( Columba  livia),  Stock-dove  (C.  cenas),  Wood-pigeon  or  Ring-dove  ( C . palumbus), 
Turtle-dove  ( Streptopelia  turtur),  and  Eastern  Turtle-dove  (S.  orientalis).  The  Collared 
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RAILS  ( Rallidce ). — Ground  or 
water-birds  with  four  toes,  the  hind- 
toe  small,  and  no  basal  webs  ; the 
bill  more  or  less  stout,  and  flat-sided. 

BEAK  OF  RHINOCEROS  HORNBILL  ( East  Indies).  Appearance  : Head  small,  body  flat- 

In  this  species  the  horn  or  helmet  on  the  bill  is  hollow,  as  is  usually  the  case  sided,  tail  short  wings  generally 
in  Hornbills.  Early  naturalists,  who  only  saw  the  heads,  thought  these  fruit-  , , . 

eating  birds  were  fishers  short,  especially  m the  two  upper 

arm-bones — sometimes  too  short  for 
flight — legs  rather  long,  toes  in  some  fringed  with  skin  ; legs  dropped  when  starting  flight. 
Young  : Downy  and  active,  but  fed  for  the  first  few  days  by  parents,  and  in  some  double- 
brooded  species  by  young  of  the  first  brood.  Nest  : A mass  of  reeds,  sticks,  etc.,  on  the  ground, 
in  reeds,  or  on  a branch.  Eggs  : Several,  spotted.  Incubation  : About  three  weeks. 
Food  : Mixed.  Distribution  : All  tropical  and  temperate  regions  ; our  species  are  the 
Water-rail  ( Rallus  aquations),  Land-rail  or  Corn-crake  ( Crex  crex),  Spotted  Crake  ( Porzana 
porzana),  Carolina  Crake  or  Sora  Rail  ( P . Carolina),  Baillon’s  Crake  ( P . pusilla  intermedia), 
Little  Crake  ( P . parva),  Moorhen  ( Gallinula  chloropus),  and  Coot  ( Fulica  atra).  Species  of 

the  Old-World  Porphyrios  or  Purple 
Gallinules  ( Porphyria ) and  the  smaller 
American  Purple  Gallinules  ( Ionornis ) 
have  been  reported,  but  considered 
as  “ escapes,”  though,  as  the  Rails, 
though  seldom  seen  to  fly  far,  are 
often  great  wanderers,  this  may  not 
always  have  been  the  case. 


BEAK  OF  HELMET  HORNBILL  (East  Indies). 

In  the  Helmeted  Hornbill  the  helmet,  unlike  that  of  other  species,  is  filled 
up  with  bony  net-work,  and  in  front  is  solid  horn  for  about  half  an  inch. 


Turtle-dove  (5.  risorius)  often  occurs 
as  an  introduced  bird,  and  the 
Passenger-pigeon  ( Ectopistes  migra- 
torius)  has  occurred,  possibly  some- 
times naturally. 

PUFF-BIRDS  ( Bucconidce ). — 
Insectivorous  birds  with  curved  or 
hooked  beak  of  moderate  length,  and 
small  feet  with  toes  in  pairs,  the 
front  pair  united,  confined  to  the 
warm  parts  of  America. 


ROLLERS  ( Coraciidce ).  — Tree- 
birds  with  Crow-like  bills  and  feet 
with  four  toes,  not  joined  in  any 
way,  the  hind-toe  smallest.  (This 
last  point  distinguishes  them  from 
some  Passerine  birds,  such  as  Jays, 
with  which  they  are  often 
confounded.)  Appearance  : Head 
large,  shanks  generally  short  and 
wings  strong,  actions  usually  sluggish. 
Young  : Helpless,  naked,  and  fed 
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by  parents.  Nest  : In  a hole.  Eggs  : Several,  white.  Incubation  : About  three  weeks. 
Food  : Mostly  animal.  Distribution  : Warm  and  temperate  regions  of  the  Old  World  ; 
our  species  is  the  European  Roller  ( Coracias  garrulus ) — others  reported  are  doubtful. 


SAND-GROUSE  {Pteroclidce) . 
and  short  feathered  legs  with 
hind-toe  very  small  or  absent. 
Appearance  : Head  small, 
body  broad  and  flat,  plumage 
close  and  pigeon-like,  more  or 
less  sandy,  especially  in  females, 
flight  plover-like.  Young  : 
Downy  and  active,  feeding  them- 
selves, but  supplied  with  water 
by  the  males,  which  soak  their 
own  breast-feathers  in  it  and  let 
the  young  suck  them.  Nest  : 
None,  or  a mere  scrape.  Eggs  : 
Usually  three,  spotted.  Incu- 
bation : Twenty-four  days,  both 
sexes  sitting.  Distribution  : 
Warm  and  temperate  regions  of 
Old  World;  our  species  is 
Pallas’s  Sand-grouse  ( Syrrhaptes 
paradoxus). 

SECRETARY-BIRD 
( Serpentariidce ) . — An  eagle  - like 
bird,  but  with  very  long  legs  like 
a Stork’s,  and  eyelids  furnished 
with  eyelashes,  confined  to  Africa. 

SEED  - SNIPES  (A  ttagidce) . 
South  American  Quail-like  birds, 
but  with  wings  like  Snipe,  and 
no  webs  at  base  of  toes. 

SHEATH-BILLS  ( Chioni - 
didce). — White  shore-birds  with 
short  thick  beaks  covered  at 
base  with  a sheath,  found  on 
shores  and  islands  of  South 
Atlantic — once  one  occurred  on 
the  Irish  coast. 


— Ground-birds  with  fowl-like  bills,  long,  powerful  wings. 


Photo  by]  [E.  Land  or. 

MILKY  EAGLE  OWL  (Africa). 


This  shows  the  characteristic  facial  frill  of  Owls  and  the  abundance  of  feathers  which 
gives  them  a stout  appearance  which  is  quite  misleading.  The  present  is  a dark-eyed 
species,  and,  like  all  dark-eyed  Owls,  a night-hunter  ; yellow-eyed  Owls  may  hunt 
either  by  day  or  by  night. 


SHORE-BIRDS,  TYPICAL  (CharadriidcT). — Ground-birds  of  moderate  or  small  size,  with 
hind-toe  very  small  or  absent,  and  corner  of  mouth  not  reaching  back  beyond  level  of 
forehead.  Appearance  : The  narrow  mouth  is  the  most  striking  point  about  these  birds, 
and,  added  to  the  form  of  the  beak,  which,  however  varied,  is  never  thick  in  proportion  to 
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BEAK  OF  NIGHTJAR. 

The  very  small  beak,  and  extensive  gape  of  the  mouth,  is 
the  most  striking  structural  point  of  Nightjars. 


BEAK  OF  MACAW  ( S . America ) (Parrots)- 

In  the  Macaw  should  be  noted  the  characteristic  continuous 
Parrot  curve  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  shortness  of  the  lower. 


BEAK  OF  CROSSBILL  ( Passerines ). 

The  Crossbill  is  a typical  Passerine  bird  of  the  Finch  Group 
in  every  respect  except  its  crossed  beak,  and  this  is  not 
developed  in  the  nestling. 


its  length,  makes  them  easily  recognisable.  They 
are  active  both  on  foot  and  on  wing,  and  draw  the 
neck  in  when  flying  ; on  the  wing,  also,  they  often 
swerve  a great  deal.  Young  : Active,  and  feeding 
themselves  from  the  first  ; the  species  with  long  or 
curved  bills  have  short,  straight  bills  when  chicks. 
Nest  : Generally  a mere  “ scrape  ” on  the  ground, 
but  some  Sandpipers  lay  in  old  nests  of  other  birds 
in  trees.  Eggs  : Large  for  the  size  of  the  birds, 
somewhat  pear-shaped,  spotted,  and  usually  four  in 
number.  Incubation  : Three  or  four  weeks,  often 
the  male  only  sitting.  Food  : Chiefly  animal  ; they 
are  constant  feeders,  and  eat  a great  deal.  Distri- 
bution : Everywhere,  but  most  breed  in  the  north 
and  migrate  south,  this  being  the  most  migratory 
family  of  birds.  Our  species  are  the  Woodcock 
(Scolopax  rusticola),  Common  Snipe  ( Gallinago 
gallinago),  Great  or  Double  Snipe  (G.  media),  Jack- 
snipe  ( Limnocryptes  gallinula),  Broad-billed  Sandpiper 
(. Limicola  falcinellus),  Terek  Sandpiper  ( Terekia 
cinerea),  Knot  ( Canutus  canutus),  Little  Stint  (Erolia 
minuta),  American  Stint  (E.  minutilla),  Temminck’s 
Stint  (E.  temmincki),  American  Pectoral  Sandpiper 
(E.  maculata),  Siberian  Pectoral  Sandpiper  (E. 
acuminata),  Baird’s  Sandpiper  ( E . bairdi),  Bonaparte’s 
Sandpiper  (E.  fuscicollis),  Purple  Sandpiper  (E. 
maritima),  Dunlin  (E.  alpina),  Buff-breasted  Sand- 
piper ( Tryngites  subruficollis) , Sanderling  ( Calidris 
arenaria),  Ruff  ( Machetes  pugnax),  Semipalmated 
Sandpiper  ( Ereunetes  pusillus),  Bartram’s  Sandpiper 
(. Bartramia  longicauda),  Redshank  ( Tringa  totanus). 
Black  or  Spotted  Redshank  (T.  maculata),  Greater 
Yellowshank  ( Tringa  melanoleuca) , Yellowshank  (T. 
flavipes),  Marsh-sandpiper  (T.  stagnatilis) , Greenshank 
(T.  nebularia),  Common  Sandpiper  (T.  hypoleuca), 
Spotted  Sandpiper  (T.  macularia),  Green  Sandpiper 
( T . ochropus),  Wood-sandpiper  ( T . glareola),  Solitary 
Sandpiper  ( T . solitaria),  Grey-rumped  Sandpiper  (7'. 
incana  brevipes),  Red-breasted  “ Snipe”  or  Snipe-billed 
Godwit  (M acrorhamphus  griseus),  Bar-tailed  Godwit 
( Limosa  lapponica),  Black-tailed  Godwit  ( L . limosa), 
Curlew  ( Numenius  arquata),  Whimbrel  (AC  phceopus), 
Eskimo  Curlew  or  Whimbrel  (AC  borealis),  Slender- 
billed  Curlew  (AC  tenuirostris),  Stilt  ( Himantopus 
himantopus),  Avocet  ( Recurvirostra  avocetta),  Oyster- 
catcher  ( H cematopus  ostralegus) , Red-necked  Phalarope 
(. Phalaropus  lobatus),  Grey  Phalarope  (P.  fulicarius), 
Turnstone  ( Arenaria  interpres),  Golden  Plover 
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( Charadrius  apricarius),  Lesser  Golden 
Plover,  American  and  Asiatic  races 
(Charadrius  dominions  and  C.  d.  fulvus), 
Grey  Plover  ( Sqnatarola  squatarola), 
Ringed  Plover  (JEgialitis  hiaticula), 
Little  Ringed  Plover  (JE.  dubia),  Kentish 
Plover  (JE.  alexandrina) , Killdeer  (JE. 
vocifera),  Caspian  Plover  (JE.  asiatica), 
Dotterel  (Eudromias  morinellus),  Sociable 
Lapwing  or  Plover  (Chettusia  gregaria), 
and  Common  Lapwing  or  Peewit 
( V anellus  vanellus ) . 

STORKS  (Ciconiidce) . — Large  waders 
with  long  stout  bill,  but  nostrils  not  at 
end  of  a groove ; all  front  toes  webbed 
at  base,  and  hind-toe  well  developed, 
but  not  so  large  as  in  Herons,  and 
claws  shorter.  Appearance  : Stouter 
than  in  Herons,  usually  more  active  in 
habits  and  generally  carrying  neck  ex- 
tended in  flight  ; they  frequently  soar. 
Young:  Helpless  and  well-clothed  in 
short  down.  Nest  : An  open  platform 
of  sticks,  usually  placed  on  trees,  rocks, 
or  buildings.  Eggs  : Several,  white. 
Incubation  : About  a month.  Food  : 
Animal,  sought  on  land  or  in  water  ; 
carrion  in  some  cases.  Distribution  : 
Tropical  and  temperate  regions  generally, 
but  none  in  New  Zealand  or  Central 
ALPINE  ACCENTOR  Pacific  islands.  Our  species  are  the 

This  is  closely  related  to  our  Hedge-sparrow,  but  is  much  larger  and  White  Stork  (Ciconia  ciconia)  and  Black 
more  strikingly  coloured.  Stork  (C . nigra). 

SWIFTS  (Cypselidce) . — Swallow-like  birds,  but  with  the  first  toe  the  smallest,  no  scales 
on  shanks,  and  only  ten  tail-feathers  (as  against  twelve  in  Swallows).  Appearance  : Very 
like  Swallows,  but  distinguishable  in  flight  by  keeping  the  wings  extended  when  not  flapping, 
instead  of  drawing  them  in  ; most  cling  to  some  vertical  surface  instead  of  perching.  Young  : 
Naked  and  helpless,  fed  by  parents.  Nest  : Saucer-shaped,  on  rocks,  buildings,  or  trees  ; 
materials  various,  glued  together  by  gummy  saliva,  or  even  entirely  composed  of  this  (Typical 
Edible-nest  Swift).  Eggs  : One  to  four,  long  in  shape  and  white.  Incubation  : Eighteen 
days.  Food  : Insects,  usually  captured  on  the  wing.  I have,  however,  once  seen  a Collocalia 
(Edible-nest  Swift)  in  the  Andaman  Islands  picking  insects  off  the  leaves  of  a tree  as  it  swept 
past.  Distribution  : Tropical  and  temperate  regions,  but  not  New  Zealand  ; our  species 
are  the  Common  Swift  (Micropus  apus),  Alpine  Swift  ( M . melba),  and  Needle-tailed  Swift 
(Chcetura  caudacuta ). 

THICK-KNEES  or  STONE-PLOVERS  (CEdicnemidce) .— Plover-like  birds,  but  with 
corner  of  mouth  reaching  half-way  to  the  eye  (instead  of  ending  below  the  forehead)  ; three 
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toes,  all  webbed  at  the  base.  Appearance  : Generally  larger  than  most  typical  Plovers, 
bill  stouter,  often  quite  large  and  stout,  eyes  pale  or  bright  yellow,  wings  large,  blunt,  tail 
pointed.  Young  : Active  and  downy,  stone-coloured  with  small  dark  markings  above. 
Nest:  A “scrape”  on  the  ground.  Eggs:  Two,  relatively  large,  spotted.  Incubation: 
Between  two  and  four  weeks  apparently.  Food  : Small  animals.  Distribution  : Warm 
and  temperate  regions  generally,  except  North  America  and  New  Zealand  and  other  Pacific 
islands.  Our  only  species  is  the  Common  Thick-knee,  Norfolk  Plover,  or  Stone-curlew 
(( Edicnemus  cedicnemns ) . 

TIN AMOUS  ('. Tinamidce ). — Partridge-like  birds  with  nostrils  in  middle  of  bill,  eyes 
furnished  with  lashes,  and  no  web  at  base  of  toes,  confined  to  Mexico  and  Central  and  South 
America.  A few  species  have  been  introduced  here,  but  failed  to  maintain  themselves. 

TODIES  ( Todidce ). — Very  small  green  insectivorous  birds  with  long  flat  bills,  rather 
long  legs,  and  front  toes  joined,  confined  to  the  West  Indies. 


TOUCANS  •(. Rhamphastidce ). — 
Birds  with  very  large  beaks  curved 
in  profile,  and  toes  in  pairs,  found  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  America  and  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  Andes. 

TOURACOUS  or  PLANT  AIN- 
EA  TERS  (Musophagidce). — Tree-birds 
with  short,  stout  bill  and  outer  front 
toe  united  to  middle  one  by  a short 
web  at  the  base,  confined  to  Africa. 

T R 0 G 0 N S ( Trogonidce ) . — Pair- 
toed birds,  with  the  outer  toe  of  each 
pair  shorter  than  the  inner  (the  opposite 
of  what  occurs  in  other  pair-toed 
families),  found  in  all  warm  regions 
except  the  Australian. 

TROPIC-BIRDS  ( Pliaethontidce ). — 
Tern-like  birds,  but  with  pointed 
instead  of  forked  tails,  and  all  four 
toes  united  by  a web,  found  in  all 
warm  seas.  The  Red-billed  Tropic- 
bird  ( Phaethon  csthereus)  has  strayed 
to  the  North  Atlantic,  and  has  been 
reported  here. 

TR  UMPE  TERS  ( Psophiida ) .— 
Ground-birds  of  Pheasant-like  appear- 
ance, but  with  very  short  tails,  long 
legs  like  Waders,  and  outer  toe  only 
united  to  middle  at  the  base ; confined 
to  South  America. 


TWO-BARRED  CROSSBILLS  ( Passerine ). 

The  streaky  bird  below  is  the  female,  which,  as  may  be  seen,  shows  the 
distinctive  white  wing-bars  as  plainly  as  the  male. 
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WHALE-HEADED  STORK  or  SHOE-BILL  (Balcenicipitidce) . — A large  Stork-like  bird, 
but  with  bill  hooked,  short,  and  very  bulky,  and  no  webs  at  base  of  toes,  confined  to  Africa. 

WOODPECKERS  ( Picidce ). — Birds  with  straight  beak  of  medium  thickness  and  toes 
in  pairs,  or  one  only  behind,  with  no  web  at  base.  Appearance  : Head  large,  neck  generally 
rather  long,  and  extended  in  flight,  which  is  usually  undulating,  with  the  feet  drawn  up  ; 
most  are  climbers.  Tongue  extensible,  tail  usually  stiff.  Young  : Naked  and  helpless,  fed 


Photo  by ] [ir.  r.  Page. 

JAY  SCREECHING  (Passerine). 

The  rasping  screech  of  the  Jay  is  so  noticeable  a point  about  it  that  it  has  attracted  as  much  attention  as  the  gay  plumage. 


by  parents ; they  have  a warty  pad  on  the  hocks,  on  which  they  shuffle  about,  and  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  are  swollen  and  soft  as  in  nestling  Passerine  birds.  Nest  : A hole,  generally 
pecked  out  by  the  birds  themselves,  in  a tree,  bank,  or  cliff.  Eggs  : Several,  glossy  white. 
Incubation  : A fortnight  or  a little  more.  Food  : Mixed,  but  mostly  animal.  Distribu- 
tion : All  regions  except  the  Australasian  ; few  are  migratory.  Our  species  are  the  Green 
Woodpecker  ( Picus  viridis),  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  ( Dryobates  major),  Lesser  Spotted 
Woodpecker  ( D . minor),  and  Wryneck  (lynx  torquilla) ; while,  though  the  records  of  the  Great 
Black  Woodpecker  (Piciis  martins),  Three-toed  Woodpecker  (. Picoides  ardicus),  Gold-backed 
Woodpecker  ( Colaptes  auratus),  Hairy  Woodpecker  (Dryobates  villosus),  and  Downy  Woodpecker 
(D.  pubescens)  are  doubted,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  or  all  are  genuine. 


Photo  by  permission  of]  [W.  T.  Page. 

RAVEN  ( Passerine ). 

Although  so  large  a bird,  the  Raven  shows  the  general  peculiarities  of  the  Passerine  order  quite  as  clearly  as  a Tit  or  Finch — large 

head  and  slim  feet  with  big  hind-toe  and  large  scales. 
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NESTS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  WEAVER-BIRD  ( Passerine ). 

The  Passerines  are  the  most  skilful  nest-builders,  as  a group  ; and  the  nest  of  the  Social  Weaver  shows  the  communistic  building 
in  its  greatest  perfection,  the  roof  being  made  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  nock. 
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To  conclude  the  subject  of  classification,  I may  here  add  some  remarks  as  to  the  bird 
class  as  a whole  and  their  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom.  They  belong,  as  every- 
body knows,  to  the  Vertebrates,  or  backboned  animals,  and  are  very  closely  related  to  the 
reptiles. 

In  fact,  if  they  did  not  possess  feathers,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  could  be  separated 
from  the  reptilian  class.  The  feathers  of  birds,  it  may  be  noted,  do  not  grow  all  over  the  body 
in  most  cases,  but  in  definite  tracts  or  patches,  differing  in  the  various  groups.  These  may 
be  well  seen  in  a young  Pigeon  or  Sparrow  while  fledging. 

In  size  and  form  birds  do  not  display  the  same  variation  that  is  found  in  other  vertebrates, 
such  as  beasts  and  fish.  The  largest  known  bird  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  Ostrich,  which 
may  stand  eight  feet  high,  and  the  smallest  is,  if  not  the  Jamaican  Vervain  Humming-bird, 
at  any  rate  one  other 
species  of  that  fairy 
family. 

There  is  no 
evidence  from  fossils 
that  any  flying  bird 
ever  existed  even 
approaching  the  size 
of  the  Rhea,  or  so- 
called  Ostrich  of 
South  America,  which 
is  only  about  half 
the  size  of  the  true 
Ostrich  ; and  as  large 
birds  commonly  have 
a difficulty  in  rising 
on  the  wing,  it  may 
be  that  flight  be- 
comes impossible  for 
birds  over  a certain 
size.  The  heaviest 
known  flying -bird 
appears  to  be  the 
Great  South  African 

Bustard  or  Paauw,  which  may  attain  a weight  of  over  fifty  pounds,  but  its  span  of  wing  is 
little  more  than  eight  feet,  whereas  the  largest  Albatross  may  attain  to  a yard  more  than  this. 

With  the  exception  of  variations  in  the  form  and  length  of  the  bill,  neck,  and  limbs,  the 
shape  of  birds  is  very  constant.  The  neck  is  always  long  compared  with  that  of  other  animals, 
and  very  flexible,  to  make  up  for  the  inflexibility  of  the  body,  which  is  always  comparatively 
short. 

The  true  tail  is  movable  only  at  the  root  and  is  always  short,  although  the  feathers  on 
it  may  be  of  great  length.  The  fore-limbs  or  wings  are  modified  for  the  support  of  the  quill- 
feathers,  the  bones  of  the  three  digits  of  the  fore-paw  or  hand  being  fused  together  and  encased 
in  a common  skin,  with  the  exception  of  the  thumb,  which  carries  a little  plume  of  stiff,  minia- 
ture quills,  known  as  the  “ bastard- wing.”  The  arm  of  the  bird  in  repose  is  folded  up  in 
a “ Z ” shape,  with  the  hand  or  “ pinion  ” pointing  backwards.  The  small  first  finger  bears 
a claw  in  many  birds,  and  in  the  Ostrich  and  the  young  Hoatzin  the  second  also  has  one. 


Photo  by]  [W.  P.  Dando,  F.Z.S. 

PIPING  CROWS  ( Passerine ). 

The  Piping  Crows  are  classed  with  the  Shrikes,  but  are  more  like  Crows  in  their  habits,  though 
more  active  flyers  and  much  more  courageous  and  musical. 
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, On  the  hand  or  pinion 
grow  the  primary  quills, 
which  are  the  chief  agents 
in  flight.  If  they  are 
clipped  in  both  wings 
the  bird  cannot  fly,  by 
reason  of  the  reduction 
of  the  wing  area,  nor  can 
it  usually  do  so  if  only 
one  wing  be  operated 
upon,  by  reason  of  the 
destruction  of  the  balance 
—though,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  under  the 
head  of  the  Gulls,  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  the  bird 
may  learn  to  counteract 
this. 

The  secondary  quills, 
which  grow  on  the  forearm 
and  largely  or  entirely 
cover  the  primaries  in  repose,  can  be  clipped  without  destroying  the  power  of  flight.  The  inner- 
most secondaries  are  often  different  in  form  and  colour  from  the  rest,  and  are  hence  called  ter- 
tiaries;  in  Ducks,  Shore-birds,  Larks,  and  Wagtails  they  are  generally  particularly  well  developed. 

The  remaining  small  feathers  of  the  wing  are  known  as  coverts,  and  the  tuft  of  feathers 
in  the  armpits,  particularly  well  developed  and  often  conspicuously  coloured  in  Shore-birds, 
are  called  axillaries. 


BEAK  OF  FEMALE  HUIA  (Passerine). 

The  female  shows  the  more  highly  evolved  form  of  beak,  both  sexes  having  this  short 

when  young. 


wmm. 
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BEAK  OF  MALE  HUIA  (Passerine). 

The  male  Huia  has  an  ordinary  beak  ; the  species  which  belongs  to  New  Zealand  and  may,  it 
is  feared,  be  now  extinct,  is  said  to  be  allied  to  the  Starlings,  but  is  more  like  a black  Jay. 


In  flying  birds,  the 
front  edge  of  the  wing 
nearest  the  body  is 
formed  by  a membrane 
or  web,  which  stretches 
from  the  shoulder  to  the 
pinion  joint;  this  is 
known  scientifically  as 
the  “ patagium.” 

The  legs  of  birds  are, 
in  their  way,  almost  as 
distinctive  as  the  wings. 
The  true  thigh  is  short 
and  tucked  up  closely  to 
the  body  like  the  “ stifle” 
joint  of  a horse,  to  which 
it  corresponds,  and  what 
is  called  the  thigh  in 
describing  a bird  really 
corresponds  to  the  leg 
of  man  from  the  knee  to 
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the  heel.  In  birds  of  prey  the 
true  thigh,  though  tucked  up,  is 
freer  from  the  body  that  in 
others,  and  the  leg  can  be 
pulled  out  straight,  while  at 
the  opposite  extreme  the  legs 
of  Grebes  and  Divers  are  tied 
in,  as  it  were,  to  the  body  up  to 
the  hock  joint,  which  makes 
walking  a great  strain. 

The  part  of  the  bird’s  lower 
limb  usually  called  the  leg — the 
slim,  generally  scaly  portion — 
is  really  the  instep,  usually  much 
elongated,  though  of  normal 
length  for  an  instep  in  some 
birds,  as  in  Swifts  and  Parrots. 
This  is  called  by  ornithologists 
the  “ tarsus,”  but  this  term 
is  not  anatomically  correct,  the 
bone  of  this  segment  being  a 
composite  one,  and  properly 
designated  the  “ tarso-meta- 
tarsus  ” ; hence  I always  use 
the  intelligible  and  non-com- 
mittal English  word  of  “ shank” 
for  it. 

No  bird  has  more  than  four 
toes,  for  the  fifth  toe  found  in 
some  domestic  fowls  is  due  to 
a duplication  of  the  innermost  or 
hind  toe,  which  is  the  first  of  the 
toes,  and  does  not  correspond  to 
the  true  fifth  toe  commonly 
found  in  reptiles  and  beasts, 
which  is  the  outermost  in  the 
five-toed  foot. 

The  usual  arrangement  of  the  toes  is  three  in  front  and  one  behind.  This  hind-toe  corres- 
ponds to  the  first  or  great  toe  in  man,  but  in  birds,  except  in  the  great  Passerine  group,  its 
the  smallest,  often  so  small  as  to  be  useless,  and  not  infrequently  absent  altogether.  The  second 
toe  is  absent  in  the  Ostrich  (which  has  only  the  third  and  fourth)  and  in  some  Kingfishers, 
though  not  in  the  European  or  American  species.  The  third  toe,  or  middle  front  toe,  some- 
times has  a toothed  edge  to  the  inner  side  of  the  claw  — no  doubt  to  increase  its  efficacy 
in  scratching,  as  all  birds,  whatever  the  proportions  or  arrangement  of  their  toes,  use  this 
particular  toe  when  scratching  themselves.  The  outer  toe  is  absent  only  in  a small  Chinese 
Babbler  of  the  Crow-tit  group  ( Cholornis  paradoxa).  In  many  birds,  however,  as  in  Parrots 
and  Woodpeckers,  it  is  turned  backwards,  thus  throwing  the  toes  into  two  pairs.  In  such 
pair-toed  birds  the  true  hind-toe  has  sometimes  been  lost,  which  shows  that  the  disposition 


PINE  BUNTING  ( Passerine ). 

The  Pine  Bunting  is  a large  handsome  species,  whose  most  striking  colours  are 
chestnut  and  white. 
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of  the  toes  so  that  two  are  behind  is  no  special  adaptation  to  climbing,  as  nearly  all  the  cases 
occur  in  Woodpeckers.  Moreover,  many  of  the  pair-toed  birds  do  not  climb,  as  Cuckoos 
and  Toucans.  The  toes  may  be  altogether  free,  that  is  to  say,  not  at  all  connected  by  skin, 
as  in  Pigeons  and  Sparrows  ; or  they  may  be  more  or  less  bound  up  in  a common  skin  as  in 
Kingfishers  and  Hornbills,  or  united  more  or  less  by  a web,  which  may  be  short,  as  in  the  Fowl, 
or  continued  to  the  end  of  the  toes,  as  in  the  Duck.  The  short  web  is  sometimes  found  between 
two  toes  only  ; thus,  in  the  Heron,  it  connects  the  outer  and  middle  ones. 

The  shank  and  toes  are  usually  covered  with  scales,  which  vary  in  number  and  size.  When 
they  are  very  small  and  numerous  the  covering  of  the  foot  is  said  to  be  “ reticulated  ” or 
netted,  as  in  Ducks.  In  Passerines  they  are  always  large,  and  more  often  than  not  form 
continuous  plates  down  the 
backs  of  the  shanks,  while  in 
some  even  the  scales  of  the  front 
of  the  shank  may  fuse  into  a 
plate,  as  in  the  Thrushes — a 
shank  so  covered  is  said  to  be 
“ ocreate  ” or  booted.  In  some 
birds,  as  in  Owls  and  Grouse, 
the  shanks,  and  often  the  toes, 
may  be  covered  with  small  soft 
feathers,  but  no  wild  bird  has 
the  large,  stiff,  cumbersome 
quills  which  grow  on  the  sides 
of  the  feet  in  some  of  the  more 
artificial  feather-legged  breeds 
of  tame  Fowls  and  Pigeons.  As 
a general  rule,  all  the  toes  are 
provided  with  claws,  usually 
curved  and  pointed,  though 
blunt  and  flat  like  human  nails 
in  Grebes  ; and  there  is  never 
more  than  one  toe  without  a claw. 

The  tail  quills  vary  very 
much  in  length  and  proportions. 

When  the  outer  ones  are 
longest,  as  in  the  Swallow,  the 
tail  is  said  to  be  forked,  and 
this  formation  usually  occurs 
in  birds  of  powerful  and  graceful 
flight.  A well-marked  fork  is 
very  rare  in  ground-birds,  but 
Blackgame  afford  an  instance. 

When  the  centre  tail-feathers 
are  longest,  and  those  outside 
of  them  progressively  diminish 
in  length,  as  in  the  Pheasant, 
the  tail  is  said  to  be  wedge-shaped 
or  graduated ; this  form  of  tail 


CIRL  BUNTINGS  ( Passerine ). 


The  Cirl  Bunting  n distinguishable  by  the  yellow,  black,  and  olive-green  markings 
about  the  head  and  breast ; the  female  is  plain  streaky-brown,  with  olive-green 

above  the  tail. 
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may  be  found  in  birds  of  the  most  diverse  habits,  for,  among  those  in  our  limited  British 
list,  it  is  found  in  the  ground-living  Pheasant  and  the  aerial  Richardson’s  Skua,  besides 
the  reed-creeping  Bearded  Reedling,  and  the  diving  Long-tailed  Duck. 

In  some  birds  the  tail-feathers  are  not  quills  at  all,  but  ordinary  soft  short  feathers,  as 
in  the  Quail,  and  in  the  Grebes  they  are  a mere  wisp  of  hairy-looking  down,  while  in  the 

Rhea  and  Kiwi  there  are  no 
tail-feathers  at  all. 

The  number  of  the  tail- 
feathers  is  most  often  twelve, 
or  some  number  near  this,  as 
ten  or  fourteen.  When  many 
more  than  the  latter  number 
exist  it  is  only  in  cases  where 
the  tail  is  of  no  great  importance 
in  flight,  as  in  that  of  the  Swan, 
where  it  is  small  in  proportion 
to  the  great  size  and  weight  of 
the  bird,  and  so  cannot  be 
effective  as  a brake,  or  in  some 
of  the  Pheasants,  which  fly  but 
little. 

On  the  root  of  the  tail  is 
situated  the  oil-gland,  almost 
the  only  skin-gland  which  birds 
possess.  They  dress  their 
plumage  with  the  creamy  secre- 
tion from  it  ; but  its  use  is 
problematical,  for  it  is  often 
ill-developed  or  even  absent  in 
certain  groups.  The  surface  of 
its  nipple-like  top  may  be  either 
naked  or  furnished  with  a greasy 
tuft  of  feathers. 

The  jaws  or  beak  are  encased 
with  a sheathing  of  horn,  except 
in  Ducks  and  Wildfowl  generally, 
and  in  Flamingoes,  where  they 
are  covered  with  a soft  skin, 
except  at  the  edges  and  extreme 
tip.  In  many  birds  also,  as  in 
Hawks  and  Parrots,  the  basal 
part  of  the  bill  has  a soft 
covering,  forming  what  is  called 
the  “ cere.”  The  horny  sheathing  may  be  continuous,  as  is  usually  the  case,  or  may 
consist  of  separate  plates,  as  in  the  Ostrich  and  other  great  running  birds,  in  Cormorants, 
Gannets,  and  Petrels. 

The  nostrils  are  usually  situated  at  the  base  of  the  beak,  but  in  some  birds,  as  in  Geese, 
Gulls,  and  Cranes,  they  are  central  ; in  the  Golden-eye  Duck  they  are  nearer  the  tip  than  the 


LITTLE  BUNTINGS  ( Passerine ). 

This  is  the  smallest  of  the  Buntings,  not  being  larger  than  a Redpoll,  and  so  is  easily 

recognisable. 


LAPLAND  BUNTINGS  ( Passerine ). 


The  bird  on  the  right  in  the  foreground  is  a male  ; the  female  shows  no  distinctive  colouring,  but  its  long  hind-claws  distinguish 
it  from  our  other  Buntings,  except  the  Snow-bunting,  which  shows  much  white. 


SIBERIAN  MEADOW-BUNTINGS  (Passerine). 

Although  with  distinct  stripes  about  the  head,  this  species  is  less  streaky  in  the  character  of  its  body-plumage  than  many  other 

Buntings. 
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root,  and  in  the  Apteryxes 
quite  at  the  tip.  These  last, 
by  the  way,  are  not  only  the 
only  birds  which  rely  mostly 
on  their  sense  of  smell,  but 
also  the  only  ones  in  which 
the  sight  is  defective,  as  they 
go  sniffing  about  like  beasts. 
Cormorants  and  Gannets  have 
the  nostrils  closed  when  adult. 

The  tongue  usually 
corresponds  in  its  length  to 
that  of  the  bill,  but  in  some 
long-billed  groups,  such  as 
Ibises  and  Kingfishers,  does 
not,  and  is  remarkably  short, 
and  apparently  of  little  use. 
In  Cormorants  and  Pelicans 
it  is  a mere  vestige.  Except 
in  honey-feeding  birds  and 
Woodpeckers  it  can  seldom  be 
protruded  far  outof  the  mouth, 
but  in  these  it  is  exceptionally 
long  and  protrusible. 

The  eyes  are  generally 
large,  and  are  furnished  with 
a well-developed  third  eyelid 
or  “nictitating  membrane,” 
a thin,  filmy  skin  which  is 
seen  sometimes  to  pass  across 
the  eye  from  its  interior 
corner.  The  movement  is 
so  rapid  that  it  generally 
escapes  our  notice,  and  so 
birds  seem  to  us  not  to  wink, 
but  to  have  an  expressionless 
stare.  Owls  and  Moreporks, 
however,  blink  with  the  upper 
eyelid  like  a human  being, 
and  so  does  the  Water-ouzel 
or  Dipper.  Most  birds,  when  closing  the  eye,  bring  the  under  lid  upwards,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that,  like  reptiles,  they  close  their  eyes  in  death,  whereas  mammals  die  with  their  eyes  open. 

Although  birds  do  not  possess  anything  like  the  external  ears  of  beasts,  and  although  the 
ear-opening  is  generally  overhung  by  a patch  of  stiff  feathers,  the  ear-coverts,  their  sense  of 
hearing  is  exceedingly  good,  and  probably  equals  that  of  the  mammalian  class. 

A few  characteristic  points  about  bird-anatomy,  which  can  be  verified  by  anyone,  may 
here  be  mentioned.  It  will  have  been  noticed  by  most  observant  people  that  a large  part  of 
the  short,  plump  body  of  a bird  is  made  up  by  the  “ breast  ” — the  great  pectoral  muscles 


CHIFF-CHAFF  ( Passerine ). 

In  its  olive-green  colour  and  the  absence  of  any  distinct  peculiarities  of  form,  the  Chiff- 
chaff  exemplifies  a type  which  frequently  recurs  among  Passerine  birds. 
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which  move  the  wings.  The  prominent  keel  of  the  large  broad  breast-bone  affords  increased 
space  for  the  attachment  of  these.  In  most  non-flying  birds,  the  pectoral  muscles  having 
dwindled,  this  keel  is  wanting  ; but  it  is  well  developed  in  the  Penguins,  which  use  their 
wings  with  great  vigour,  but  in  the  water  instead  of  in  the  air— and  here  may  be  noted  the 
curious  fact  that,  except  the  Penguins,  flightless  birds  seem  never  even  to  flap  their  wings, 
though  they  may  move  or  raise  them  as  the  Ostrich  does  when  displaying. 

The  merrythought  or  wish-bone  corresponds  to  the  collar-bone  in  man,  and  varies  a great 
deal  in  development  ; when  large  and  strong,  it  is  indicative  of  good  powers  of  flight. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  organs,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  diaphragm  or  midriff,  which 
in  mammals  separates  the  chest  from  the  abdomen  internally,  is  absent,  as  in  reptiles.  The 
lungs  and  kidneys  are  very  characteristic  ; they  are  fastened  and  pressed  so  closely  against 
the  body- wall  that  they  are  indented  by  the  adjacent  bones.  The  reproductive  organs  are 
also  closely  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  body,  and  in  the  female  only  one  ovary  is  usually 
present,  the  left,  though  some  of  the  Hawks  have  two,  as  in  reptiles. 

The  bones  of  birds  are  generally  hollow  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  and  contain  air,  which 
passes  into  them  from  air-sacs  situated  in  the  chest  and  abdomen,  these  in  their  turn  drawing 
their  supply  from  the  lungs.  One  would  expect  the  hollowness  of  birds’  bones  to  be  in  direct 
relation  to  their  powers  of  flight,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  birds  which  have  the 
most  extensively  hollowed  bones  are  the  Hornbills,  which  are  only  moderate  flyers,  and  the 
skeleton  of  the  flightless  Ostrich  is  more  hollow  or  “pneumatic”  than  that  of  the  very  aerial  Gulls. 


Photo  by]  [W.  S.  Berridge , F.Z.S. 

INDIAN  BANK  MYNAH  (Passerine). 

Like  the  Sand-martin,  although  a burrower,  this  species  shows  no  special  adaptation  for  digging. 
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This  circulation  of  air  in  the  bodies  of  birds  may,  perhaps,  account  for  that  sensitiveness 
to  changes  of  temperature  which  has  for  ages  given  them  the  reputation  of  weather  prophets. 

The  vocal  organ  of  birds  is  the  syrinx,  which  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  windpipe,  where 
this  forks  to  enter  the  two  lungs  ; the  tongue  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  character  of  the 
sounds  uttered.  That  of  Parrots  looks  rather  like  a human  tongue,  but  many  Passerine 
birds  will  talk,  such  as  Ravens  and  Starlings,  and  even  the  Parson-bird  of  New  Zealand, 
which  has  the  long  extensile  brush-tipped  tongue  of  a honey-sucker.  No  other  birds  but 
Parrots  and  Passerines,  however,  have  been  known  to  talk,  and  the  case  of  the  Parrots  is 
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TWITE  ( Passerine ). 

The  shortness  of  the  beak  is  here  characteristic  of  Finches,  and  the  slimness  of  the  feet  of  Passerines  generally. 


particularly  curious,  because  they  are  not  known  to  have  any  imitative  propensities  in  the 
wild  state,  unlike  many  of  the  Crow  and  Starling  tribe. 

The  bodily  temperature  of  birds  is  very  high,  equalling  fever  heat  in  man.  It  is  doubtful 
if  they  ever  become  torpid  like  beasts  and  reptiles,  but  Humming-birds,  when  exposed  to  a 
temperature  too  low  for  them,  will  become  insensible,  and  will  revive  when  warmed,  as  also 
will  some  young  nestling  birds,  such  as  Pigeons  and  Canaries.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
the  Humming-birds  which  visit  British  North  America  in  summer  may  become  torpid  at 
night  in  spring. 

The  digestion  of  birds  is  very  powerful,  the  grain-eating  species  having  the  hinder  portion 
of  their  stomachs  very  muscular  and  thick  ; this  thickened  compartment  is  called  the  gizzard. 


FEMALE  BULLFINCH  FEEDING  YOUNG  ( Passerine ). 

The  method  of  disgorging  the  food  into  the  gaping  beak  of  the  young  is  one  much  followed  by  Finches,  though  some  give  insects  simply  from  the  beak. 


A CHRISTMAS  BREAKFAST  PARTY  ( Passerine ). 
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and  contains  stones  which  the  bird  swallows,  apparently  to  assist  the  grinding.  Some  animal- 
feeding birds,  however,  such  as  Hawks,  also  swallow  stones.  In  these  the  stomach  is  soft 
and  thin-walled  throughout,  and  such  birds  often  eject  the  hard  parts  of  their  prey  in  the 
form  of  pellets.  This  habit,  however,  varies  much  among  birds  in  some  families.  Some 
Passerines  eject  hard  parts  of  food,  such  as  Flycatchers  and  Thrushes ; others  do  not,  like 
the  Starling  and  Hedge-sparrow. 

Grebes  also  appear  to  digest 
their  own  feathers,  which  they 
habitually  eat ; at  any  rate  they 
do  not  throw  them  up,  and 
particles  have  been  found  in  the 
intestine.  The  Lammergeier  or 
Bearded  Vulture  even  eats  and 
digests  bones,  like  the  hysena 
among  the  beasts. 

Most  birds  have  large 
appetites  and  rapid  digestions, 
especially  the  small  species,  while 
the  large  birds  of  prey  have  also 
great  powers  of  enduring  hunger. 

All  their  bodily  processes,  in 
fact,  are  very  energetic ; yet, 
though  living  so  intensely,  they 
are,  as  a class,  far  longer-lived 
than  the  mammals,  though  even 
allied  species  may  differ  a great 
deal  as  to  longevity.  Thus,  the 
Collared  Dove  is  a longer-lived 
bird  than  the  Pigeon,  although 
it  is  usually  kept  caged,  while  the 
other  is  often  allowed  freedom. 

This,  however,  is  an  exceptional 
case,  for  the  Dove  is  smaller 
than  the  Pigeon,  and,  as  a rule, 
the  larger  species  have  longer 
lives  than  the  smaller  ones  in 
the  same  family.  The  longest- 
lived  of  all  birds  are  the  large 
species  of  Parrots,  Birds  of  Prey, 
and  Wildfowl ; an  Australian 
Sulphur-crested  Cockatoo  has 
lived  for  well  over  a century. 

The  senses  of  birds  are  very  acute,  in  the  case  of  some  at  any  rate.  As  we  have  seen,  they 
appear  to  have  hearing  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  mammals  on  the  average,  while  their  sight 
is  certainly  better  than  that  of  any  other  creatures  in  most  cases,  and  is  only  known  to  be 
defective  in  the  Apteryx  family.  About  their  sense  of  smell  there  has  been  a great  deal  of 
discussion  ; and  a great  deal  more  experiment,  and  that  on  birds  of  different  families,  will  have 
to  be  made  to  clear  up  the  point.  It  seems  clear  that  neither  the  Old  World  nor  the  New 


COMMON  RUBY-THROATS  (Passerine) 

The  form  of  beak  and  long  slim  legs  show  the  alliance  of  this  species  to  the  Robin. 
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World  Vultures  have  keen  scent,  and  that  they  rely  on  sight  for  finding  their  food.  Yet  Crows, 
Pheasants,  and  Cranes  appear  to  be  able  to  detect  food  which  is  covered  by  more  than  an  inch 
of  earth,  and  wildfowlers  consider  that  Ducks  have  a keen  scent  for  man,  although  Geese 
have  not.  But,  on  the  whole,  birds  do  not  behave  as  if  smell  were  of  any  importance 
to  them. 

In  many  cases,  also,  their  sense  of  taste  cannot  be  very  acute.  I have  found,  for  instance, 
that  some  birds  will  take  certain  insects  and  swallow  them,  on  the  first  trial,  and  then  refuse 
others  of  the  same  kind  afterwards.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  they  are  guided  as  to  the 


HEN  BEARDED  REEDLING  FLYING  (Passerine). 

The  short  rounded  wing  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Babbler  group,  to  which  this  species  belongs  ; when  young  it  has  dark  streaks 
on  the  back,  a marking  found  in  several  typical  Babblers  throughout  life. 

quality  of  food  by  sensations  received  in  the  stomach  ; and  this  idea  is  supported  by  the  fond- 
ness of  Pigeons  and  Fowls  for  certain  grains,  such  as  hempseed  and  maize,  which  they  swallow 
whole,  and  thus  cannot  possibly  taste  them  in  their  mouths. 

The  sense  of  touch  in  birds  is  as  delicate  as  can  be  expected,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
their  body  is  covered  with  feathers  and  horny  plates  ; their  feet  seem  to  be  the  most  sensitive 
parts,  and  are  easily  hurt,  a fact  of  which  some  intelligent  birds  like  Parrots  and  Weavers 
take  advantage  in  fighting.  The  soft  beaks  of  Snipe  and  certain  others  of  the  shore-bird 
family  also  appear  to  be  sensitive,  and  Ducks  also  often  appear  to  find  food  as  much  by  feeling 
as  by  sight. 

Many  birds,  perhaps  most,  seem  also  to  be  very  sensitive  about  the  head  and  neck,  and 
the  habit  of  caressing  each  other  there  is  common,  but,  curiously  enough,  hardly  found  in 


4 D 2 


ROB  I N ( Passerine ) . 

Although  high  on  its  legs,  and  hopping  about  a good  deal,  the  Robin  comes  near  the  Flycatchers,  such  species  as  the  Red-breasted 

and  Pied  Flycatchers  farming  the  links, 
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AUSTRALIAN  BRONZE-WING  PIGEONS. 


The  upper  birds  are  the  Common  Bronze-wing,  which  has  much  more  metallic  colour  on  the  wings  than  the  Crested  Bronze-wing 

shown  below. 


any  British  bird  except  the  Pigeons  and  the  Bearded  Reedling.  The  birds  of  the  north,, 
however,  are  less  sociable  and  demonstratively  affectionate  than  those  of  warmer  climates  ; 
possibly  the  greater  difficulty  of  obtaining  food  during  at  least  part  of  the  year  tends  to- 
individualistic  habits,  while  the  greater  abundance  and  variety  of  enemies  to  birds  in  warm 
climates  encourages  the  birds  in  sociability  and  affection,  because  there  is  safety  in  numbers 
or  even  in  association  in  pairs,  while  food  is  generally  easy  enough  to  obtain  there. 

There  is  naturally  a great  deal  of  fighting  among  birds  everywhere  for  mates  and  for 
nesting  accommodation,  and  special  weapons  not  infrequently  occur,  but  vety  rarely  in  northern 
birds.  Spurs  on  the  legs  are  only  found  in  the  game-birds,  and  are  generally  confined  to- 
the  males,  but  spurs  on  the  wings  occur  in  several  families,  and  these  are  common  to  both 
sexes.  They  must  not  be  confused  with  the  claws  which  sometimes  occur  on  the  wings, 
for  they  are  independent  structures  and  are  not  placed  on  the  ends  of  the  digits.  In  one 
case,  that  of  the  Pheasant-tailed  Ja^ana  of  Asia,  they  are  shed  and  renewed  annually  like  the 
antlers  of  deer. 

Observers  are  generally  agreed  that,  when  fighting  takes  place  among  courting  birds, 
the  hen  falls  to  the  share  of  the  strongest  male  present.  This  somewhat  discounts  the  value- 
of  the  selection  supposed  to  be  exercised  by  the  female  in  favour  of  the  handsomest  male, 
but  it  is  well  known  to  bird-keepers  that  the  hens  do  show  individual  preferences,  and  a 
sufficiently  extended  series  of  experiments  might  prove  that  they  really  are  attracted  by- 
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superior  beauty.  They  certainly  may  prefer  at  times  the  weaker  suitor  ; I saw  one  case  in 
which  a hen  Linnet  preferred  a lame  male  which  was  more  brightly  coloured  than  his  rival. 
Recently,  also,  I saw  at  the  Zoo  a hen  courted  by  three  Jungle-cocks  of  the  normal  colour, 
and  yet  show  most  obvious  preference  for  a bird  which  was  abnormally  coloured,  being  mostly 
black,  with  the  red  parts  of  the  plumage  replaced  by  straw-colour  when  they  showed  at  all, 
though  this  bird  was  again  and  again  driven  off  by  the  strongest  of  the  others.  Here  the 
favoured  bird  was  less  brilliant  to  our  eyes,  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  hen  prefers 
the  typical  colour  of  the  male  of  her  species,  and  the  dark  male  was  as  far  removed  from  her 
own  brown  colour  as  the  red  ones.  I have  also  seen  more  than  one  case  in  which  coloured 
Ducks  have  preferred  a white  drake,  and  Peahens  have  been  known  to  prefer  a white  or  pied 
Peacock,  so  that  the  normal  colour  of  the  male  of  a species  may  not  be  the  ideal  one,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  feminine  point  of  view.  This,  however,  need  not  be  regarded  if  hens  were 
proved  to  prefer  a bright  normal  male  to  a duller  one,  abnormalities  in  nature  being  relatively 
so  rare.  Male  birds  also  show  preferences  for  particular  females,  but  this  also  can  be  of  com- 
paratively little  importance  in  nature,  where  females  are  generally  at  a premium. 

The  positions  assumed  by  the  male  bird  in  courtship  appear  to  be  those  expressive  of 
emotion  generally,  since  anger  or  even  fear  will  often  cause  a bird  to  put  itself  in  a “ courting  ” 
posture.  Similarly,  also,  birds  will  sing  at  times  through  anger  or  fear.  The  singing,  however, 
does  certainly  have  in  some  cases  a powerful  effect  on  the  hen  bird,  whatever  may  be  the 
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WONGA-WONGA  PIGEONS  AND  DOVES. 

These  birds  are  Australian,  and  illustrate  to  some  extent  the  differences  in  size  and  form  in  Australian  Pigeons,  though  not  the 

full  extent  of  divergence. 
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case  with  the  display,  for  Canary-fanciers  are  often  vexed  by  a hen  “ pairing  by  the  voice  ” to 
a bird,  perhaps  not  visible  to  her,  in  another  cage,  in  which  case  she  will  refuse  any  other  male. 

It  is  a commonplace  of  moralists  that  beautiful  birds  are  not  musical,  but  the  statement 
is  too  wide,  for  on  examination  of  the  facts  we  find  that  song  runs  in  families,  and  that  a 
plain-coloured  bird  in  a songless  group  is  no  more  a singer  than  its  brilliant  relatives,  while 

a gay  bird  in  a musical  family  may 
be  endowed  with  a good  voice.  It 
is  notorious  that  the  Peacock  is 
no  songster,  but  the  plain-coloured 
Partridge  has  a more  unpleasant 
voice,  while  among  the  musical 
Finches  the  pretty  Goldfinch  has 
a charming  silvery  voice,  and  the 
plain  Sparrow  a harsh  one,  while 
the  Linnet,  which  is  particularly 
good,  is  really  a gay  little  bird 
in  his  breeding  plumage  when  at 
large,  though  he  loses  his  red 
breast  and  cap  in  captivity. 

Our  own  birds  show  us  a great 
variety  in  nesting-habits,  from 
making  no  nest  at  all,  like  the 
Nightjar  and  Guillemot,  to  con- 
struction of  such  beautiful  nests 
as  those  of  the  Oriole  and  Long- 
tailed Tit  ; but  to  see  the  most 
perfect  and  elaborate  of  all  nests 
one  must  turn  to  tropical  birds. 
Possibly  the  presence  of  so  many 
enemies  has  stimulated  their 
ingenuity ; at  any  rate,  it  is  pro- 
bably significant  that  so  many 
tropical  birds  build  hanging  nests, 
which  are  not  easily  raided. 

Parasitism  is,  of  course,  familiar 
to  everyone  in  the  case  of  our 
common  Cuckoo,  but  the  tendency 
of  late  has  been  rather  too  much 
in  the  direction  of  ascribing  to 
it  stereotyped  habits,  and  the 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  its  some- 
times laying  its  egg  on  the 
ground  and  placing  it  in  the 
fosterer’s  nest  with  the  bill,  and  at  others  laying  it  directly  in  the  nest.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  this  Cuckoo  is  a versatile  bird  and  employs  a great  variety  of  fosterers,  while 
the  general  tendency  is  for  parasitic  Cuckoos  to  specialize,  as  does  the  Great  Spotted  Cuckoo 
in  only  patronising  birds  of  the  Crow  tribe.  At  any  rate,  we  have  historical  evidence  that 
the  parasitic  habit  is  old,  for  Aristotle  mentions  the  Cuckoo  as  a parasite,  though  he  thought 


ORIENTAL  TURTLE-DOVE  (Pigeons). 

This  species  is  considerably  larger  than  the  Common  Turtle-dove,  and  noticeably 
darker  in  colour  and  less  distinctly  marked. 


Photo  by  A.  H.  Hall] 


PELICAN. 


[. Ulackheath . 


It  is  noticeable  that  the  first  toe,  which  several  anatomical  authorities  have  stated  to  be  turned  forward,  really  has  a decided  backward 

inclination  and  is  a true  hind-toe. 
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LITTLE  PENGUIN  AT  NEST. 


The  Little  Penguin  is  a small  species  of  very  simple  and  primitive  coloration,  steely-grey  above  and  white  below  ; several 

other  species  have  this  colouring  in  youth  only. 


it  utilized  Pigeons  as  fosterers — birds  which  would  probably  be  quite  unable  to  rear  its  young. 
It  will  be  noted  that  all  Cuckoo-fosterers  are  Passerine  birds,  unless  it  be  proved,  as  has  been 
suspected,  that  the  New  Zealand  Cuckoo,  in  some  small  Pacific  islands  where  it  is  the  only 
land-bird,  is  reared  in  the  nests  of  the  Noddy  Terns. 

As  to  birds’  eggs,  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  theorizing,  but  one  point  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  as  birds  descended  from  reptiles,  and  these  all  lay  white  eggs,  presumably  all 
birds’  eggs  were  white  at  first,  and  independently  acquired  colours  in  many  different  groups. 
That  there  is  a tendency  to  acquire  colour  is  seen  in  the  eggs  of  the  common  Fowl,  which  are 
cream-coloured  in  the  wild  bird,  but  in  the  tame  often  warm  cinnamon,  or  even  thickly 
spotted. 

A large  number  of  domestic  Fowls.,  however,  lay  white  eggs,  exemplifying  a reversion  to 
the  primitive  type  of  egg-colour — or  absence  of  colour — or  what  may  be  called  egg-albinism. 
To  this  may  be  ascribed  the  laying  of  white  eggs  by  certain  species  of  groups  wherein  the 
eggs  are  usually  coloured,  such  as  the  Martins  among  the  birds  of  the  Swallow  tribe,  while, 
when  all  the  birds  of  a given  group  lay  white  eggs,  as  in  the  Swifts,  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  primitive  absence  of  colour  has  been  retained  throughout.  This  would  account  for  the 
laying  of  white  eggs  in  such  very  different  groups,  nesting  in  the  most  diverse  situations,  for. 
though  most  birds  which  lay  spotless  white  or  faintly-tinted  eggs  nest  under  cover,  such 
eggs  may  be  found  in  open  platform  nests,  as  in  the  case  of  most  Pigeons,  or  even  on  the 
ground,  as  in  that  of  the  Short-eared  Owl. 
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Although  the  eggs  of  birds  vary  so  much  in  colour,  the  variation  is  small  compared  to 
that  seen  in  the  colours  of  their  plumage  and  naked  parts,  such  as  bills  and  feet.  Thus,  there 
are  no  bright  yellow,  black,  scarlet,  or  orange  eggs,  and  only  the  Cassowaries  lay  bright  green 
ones  ; nor,  though  the  spots  vary  in  colour  more  than  the  ground-colour,  are  these  ever  yellow, 
bright  green,  or  blue.  The  pattern  of  spotted  eggs,  however,  varies  much  more  than  the 
pattern  of  the  plumage,  for  most  spotted  eggs  may  have  the  spots  thickly  or  thinly  distributed, 
large  or  small,  sprinkled  all  over  the  egg,  or  massed  at  one  end  of  it,  usually  the  larger.  These 
variations  may  be  well  studied  in  the  plate  given  of  a selection  of  variations  in  the  eggs  of 
the  House-sparrow. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  brightly-coloured  eggs  are  not  laid  by  brightly-coloured  birds, 
and  vice  versa. 

Thus,  the  Hedge-sparrow 
and  many  other  plain- 
coloured  birds  of  the  Babbler 
group  lay  very  beautiful  blue 
eggs,  while  the  gay  Kingfishers 
and  Bee-eaters  lay  white  ones. 

Incubation  is  generally 
performed  by  the  hen  bird 
only,  but  often  the  male,  as 
in  Pigeons,  takes  his  turn 
regularly,  and  he  may  even 
do  all  the  sitting,  as  in  the 
Phalaropes  and  in  all  the 
great  running  birds  except  the 
Ostrich,  in  which  the  female 
takes  her  turn.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Ostrich  is  the  only  one 
among  these  birds  in  which 
the  male  has  a distinct  and 
striking  plumage. 

Generally,  when  the  male  is 
distinctly  coloured  he  does  not 
sit,  but  there  are  some  remark- 
able exceptions,  notably  that 
of  the  old  white  male  of  the 
Indian  Paradise  Flycatcher, 
as  has  been  mentioned. 

The  length  of  incubation 
depends  on  the  group,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  account  given 
of  the  various  groups  of  birds 
represented  in  our  Empire, 
some  groups  having  a 

relatively  long  period  and  LITTLE  DUSKY  SHEARWATER  (Petrels). 

Others  a comparativelv  short  The  coloration  of  black  above  and  white  below  is  common  in  sea-birds,  but  as 
. “V  species  not  differing  in  general  habits  are  often  dark  below,  as  well  as  above,  it 

One.  But  in  any  group  the  probably  has  no  special  significance. 
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larger  species  generally  have  a longer  period  than  the  smaller  ; thus,  in  the  Wildfowl,  the 
Swan  sits  six  weeks  and  the  Teal  only  three.  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to  this, 
for,  though  the  Peahen  sits  longer  than  the  Fowl,  the  Partridge  also  does  so,  though  only 
by  two  or  three  days. 

Usually  also,  the  incubation-period  of  a group  which  has  active  young  is  longer  than  one 

in  which  the  young  are  helpless  ; 
but  there  are  exceptions  here, 
too,  for  the  Hemipodes  or 
Button-quails  have  a quite 
short  incubation-period,  and  the 
Petrels  a decidedly  long  one. 

With  regard  to  the  downy 
covering  of  the  young,  which 
suggests  the  fur  of  mammals,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  in 
fur,  the  colours  are  very  limited 
in  comparison  with  the  great 
variety  of  tints  seen  in  adult 
feathers.  The  only  bright  colour 
which  appears  is  yellow,  and 
this  is  also  found  in  the  fur 
of  certain  beasts,  as  in  some 
monkeys  and  weasels.  Yet,  as 
in  some  mammals,  naked  parts 
in  young  birds  may  be  brightly 
coloured,  as  in  young  Moorhens, 
Coots,  and  Grebes. 

The  young  may  fledge  in 
several  different  ways,  and  this 
is  also  a group-character,  very 
constant  in  the  various  groups. 
Generally  the  fledging  proceeds 
evenly  over  the  whole  body, 
as  we  see  in  young  Pigeons, 
Passerine  birds,  Plovers,  and 
Gulls ; but  in  young  Game-birds 
and  a few  others  the  wings  begin 
to  fledge  before  the  rest  of  the 
body,  and  the  Megapodes  are 
hatched  so  well  fledged  that  they 
can  fly  at  once,  which  they 
need  to  do,  as  they  receive  no 
care  and  protection  from  their 
parents.  In  several  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  notably  wild-fowl,  Rails,  and  Grebes,  the 
body  fledges  before  the  wings  ; the  last-named  family  have  the  peculiarity  of  retaining  the 
down  on  the  head  even  after  the  wings  are  fully  furnished  and  the  bird  able  to  fly. 

Generally  the  first  plumage  of  the  young  resembles  that  of  the  duller  of  the  two  parents, 
when  these  have  a sexually  distinct  plumage,  as  in  the  common  Fowl  and  Duck  ; but  in  a 


ESKIMO  CURLEW  ( Shore-birds ). 

The  narrow  gape  and  the  mouth,  which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  level  of  the 
forehead,  are  very  characteristic  of  shore-birds. 


LITTLE  CRAKE  (Rails).  BUILLON’S  CRAKE  (Rails). 

The  small  hole  through  the  beak  is  noticeable  in  Rails,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  The  build  of  Rails  is  very  characteristic:  they  are  flat-sided,  and  have  the  two 

there  is  no  partition  between  the  nostrils.  upper  arm-bones  comparatively  short,  as  in  Passerines,  whereas  most  waders  and 

waterfowl  have  them  long. 
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PAIR  OF  CAROLINA  CRAKES  (Rails). 

The  white  markings  on  the  upper  parts  are  found  in  several  of  these  small  Rails,  but  the  black  on  the  male’s  face  is  a special 

characteristic  of  the  Carolina  Crake. 


few  rare  cases  the  sexes  show  their  distinction  at  once,  as  in  the  Magellanic  or  Upland  Goose. 
In  the  Globose  Curassow,  where  the  male  has  a knob  on  the  beak,  this  is  apparent  even  on 
hatching,  but  generally  such  sex-appendages  do  not  develop  till  the  bird  matures. 

When  both  sexes  have  a similar  plumage,  the  young  may  have  a distinct  one,  as  in  Gulls 
and  the  Robin  ; and  it  may  be  noted  that  in  this  case  the  young  plumage  differs  from  that 
of  the  adult  in  just  the  same  way  as  male  plumage  differs  from  female,  both  female  and  young 
plumage  presumably  representing  the  more  primitive  and  protective  type  of  coloration, 
for  there  is  a general  tendency  to  evolve  out  of  a protective  plumage  into  a conspicuous  one. 
In  a few  cases,  however,  the  young  may  even  be  brighter  than  the  adults,  as  in  the  red-capped 
young  of  the  Greater  Spotted  Woodpecker.  We  see  the  same  tendency  in  our  domestic  birds, 
which  generally  tend  to  become  brighter  than  their  wild  ancestors,  but  may  also  produce 
duller-coloured  varieties.  Young  birds  may  also  have  a plumage  similar  to  that  of  their 
parents,  but  generally  duller  and  less  glossy,  as  we  see  in  Crows  and  Kingfishers,  and  some  birds 
are  even  now  progressing  in  this  way,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  “ Crow- 
pheasant  ” among  the  Cuckoos,  which  sometimes  has  a distinct  plumage  and  sometimes  is 
very  like  the  adult. 

It  is  plain,  indeed,  that  evolution  is  still  going  on  in  birds,  as  is  plainly  shown  in  such 
cases  as  the  appearance  of  the  dark  grouse-coloured  variety  of  the  Pheasant,  and  the  assump- 
tion of  the  white  head  in  the  Andaman  Teal,  which  have  occurred  in  our  own  time.  Such 


Glassification  of  Birds. 
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a case  as  that  of  the  tasselled  variety  of  the  Guinea-fowl  illustrated  in  this  work  also  shows- 
how  a “ decorative  ” appendage  might  arise  in  a bird  quite  suddenly  from  some  unknown  cause. 

I have  already  gone  into  the  subject  of  the  distribution  of  the  birds  over  the  world  in  the 
various  regions,  which  were  first  marked  out  by  Sclater  from  a study  of  the  bird  class  ; but 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  some  groups  of  animals  the  distribution  does  not  fit  in  well 
with  his  regions,  and  that  even  among  the  birds  some  very  well-marked,  and  probably  ancient, 
non-migratory  types  are  distributed  all  round  the  world  irrespectively  of  them,  notably 
the  Trogons,  Barbets,  Finfoots,  Ja^anas,  Piculets  or  Pigmy  Woodpeckers,  Palm-nesting 
Swifts,  Hawk-eagles,  Painted  Snipes,  Scissor-billed  Terns,  Darters  or  Snake-birds,  and 
Whistling  Tree-ducks,  while  Parrots,  Cuckoos,  Pigeons,  and  Kingfishers  almost  come  into 
the  same  category,  as  they  have  but  few  outlying  representatives  in  colder  regions. 

Tropical  birds  generally  seem 
to  be  more  vigorous  and  intelli- 
gent than  their  representatives 
in  temperate  climates ; thus, 
the  latter  are  probably  often 
forced  to  migrate  into  these  to 
avoid  their  competition  at  the 
breeding-season,  when  this  be- 
comes acute.  The  most  success- 
ful and  widely  - ranging  group 
of  birds  are  the  Terns,  which, 
though  most  abundant  in  the 
tropics,  can  get  on  anywhere  in 
the  summer  when  small  fish  and 
insects  are  to  be  had,  while  their 
great  powers  of  flight  give  them 
ample  opportunity  for  ranging 
in  search  of  food  and  for  com- 
bating or  escaping  enemies ; 
some  of  the  species  even,  as 
we  have  seen,  have  exception- 
ally wide  ranges,  though  not 
wider  than  some  birds  of  other 
groups,  also  powerful  flyers,  like 
the  Barn  and  Short  - eared 
Owls,  Peregrine  Falcon,  and 
Osprey.  The  Petrels  might 
claim  to  be  more  successful  still, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they 
are  purely  sea-birds,  while  many 
of  the  Terns  are  at  home  on 
fresh  water  and  found  in  the 
interior  of  the  continents. 

Considering  how  birds  have 

been  carried  about  by  man,  it  

r SPOTTED  CRAKE  (Rails). 

is  noticeable  that  very  few,  com-  ...  . , . , . . , , . . . . , 

In  this  s penes,  which  is  larger  than  the  three  species  just  previously  figured, _the- 
paratively,  have  been  established  white  spotting  is  very  conspicuously  developed. 
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away  from  their  home,  although  in  New  Zealand,  as  we  have  seen,  most  of  the  common 
birds  are  now  the  alien  introductions. 

In  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Little  Owl,  most  of  the  successful  introductions 
are  game-birds,  which  do  not  fly  far,  and  wild-fowl,  which,  if  they  do  fly  off  the  edge  of  the 
country  into  the  Atlantic,  can  at  least  settle  on  the  water  and  reconsider  matters  so  as  to 
return  in  safety.  Thus  it  is  in  this  group  that  alien  species,  as  opposed  to  chance  natural 
arrivals,  are  most  likely  to  be  met  with,  and  the  Vulpanser  or  Egyptian  Goose  and  probably 
the  Mandarin  Duck  also,  might  continue  to  maintain  themselves  even  under  perfectly  wild 


BLACK-TAILED  GODWITS  ( Shore-birds ). 


The  coloration  of  the  tail  in  boldly  contrasted  black  and  white  distinguishes  this  from  the  Bar-tailed  Godwit.  Such  a coloration 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  Shore-birds,  but,  as  many  species  have  finely-barred  inconspicuous  tails,  it  may  have  no  real  significance. 


conditions.  Attempts  to  introduce  other  birds  have  generally  ended  in  failure,  the  species 
not  being  sufficiently  adaptable  to  accommodate  themselves  to  our  conditions,  so  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  ground  for  fearing  that  any  artificial  introductions  might  displace  any  of  our 
native  birds,  the  real  danger  being  in  the  undue  increase  of  some  of  these  latter,  among  which 
the  Sparrow,  Starling,  and  Jackdaw  need  specially  to  be  under  supervision  as  unduly  pushing 
characters. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  birds,  this  is  still  a mystery.  They  certainly  have  no  relation- 
ship to  the  Pterodactyls  or  flying  reptiles,  for  these  had  skin-wings  supported  on  one  long 
rod-like  finger,  and  appear  to  have  crawled  on  all  fours  when  not  flying,  like  Bats.  Their 
development,  however,  was  in  some  ways  very  like  that  of  birds,  for,  as  they  advanced  in 
evolution,  they  lost  teeth  and  acquired  a beak. 


MEXICAN  IMPERIAL  WOODPECKERS. 

Although  not  found  m British  territory,  this  is  worth  noticing,  as  it  is  the  largest  of  the  Woodpeckers,  and  shows  the  characteristics 

of  the  family  particularly  well. 
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They  have,  of  course,  been  long  extinct,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  they  were  still  in 
existence  and  abundant  when  the  first  birds  appear  on  the  geological  scene,  so  that  birds 
were  able  to  maintain  themselves  and  win  a position  in  spite  of  their  competition,  just  as 
bats  have  been  in  spite  of  that  of  the  birds  themselves.  The  Archceopteryx,  as  the  first  bird 
is  called,  may  very  well  have  been  British,  for  it  was  discovered  in  Germany,  and  Britain  was 
at  that  time — the  Jurassic  period — and  for  ages  after,  a part  of  the  Continent.  Only 
two  specimens  of  Archceopteryx  have  ever  been  found,  and  it  is  obvious  that  these  belong 
to  distinct  species — how  distinct  we  cannot  say,  as  the  head  of  one  of  them  is  missing. 
This  is  very  fragmentary  and  jumbled  up,  but  the  other  and  later  specimen  is  remark- 


ably perfect 
and  between 
the  two  we  can 
get  a good  idea 
of  what  these 
earliest  birds 
known  were 
like. 

Theyhad  true 
teeth,  and  so  did 
some  of  their 
successors,  but 
this  is  not  an  im- 
portant point, 
since,  as  we 
have  seen,  the 
P t erodactyls 
had  teeth  and 
lost  them,  and 
tortoises  have, 
and  apparently 
always  have 
had,  beaks  in- 
stead of  teeth. 
More  important 
and  interesting 
is  the  fact  that 
the  three  digits 
of  the  pinion 
or  hand  were  all 
separate  and 
furnished  with 
claws,  though 
no  doubt  the 
two  outer  were 
joined  by  a 
common  skin 
like  a King- 
fisher’s  toes, 


LESSER  SPOTTED  WOODPECKERS. 

Although  the  smallest  of  European  Woodpeckers,  the  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker 
is  not  the  smallest  bird  of  the  family,  for  there  are  some  little  creatures  called  Piculets, 
and  inhabiting  all  warm  regions  except  the  Australian,  which  are  no  larger  than 
Wrens,  and  belong  to  the  Woodpecker  family. 


to  afford  a firm 
support  to  the 
flight  - feathers 
or  primal  y 
quills.  The  tail- 
skeleton  also 
differed  from 
that  of  modern 
birds,  and  was 
more  primitive 
in  being  long, 
tapering,  and 
composed  of  a 
number  of  joints 
like  that  of  a 
lizard,  the  tail- 
feathers  grow- 
ing in  pairs 
from  these,  so 
that  the  whole 
tail  looks  much 
like  the  frond 
of  a fern.  It 
is  obvious  that 
all  and  any 
modern  birds 
could  be  de- 
veloped from 
a form  like  this, 
by  soldering 
the  wing-digits, 
telescoping  the 
tail- joints,  etc., 
and  so  with 
this  sketch  of 
their  ancestor 
the  story  of 
our  birds  comes, 
to  a close. 
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Accentor,  Alpine,  13,  938  (ill.) 

Accentor,  Hedge  (.see  Sparrow,  Hedge-) 
Albatross,  Black-backed,  14 
Albatross,  Black-browed,  13  (ill.),  14 
Albatross,  Stump-tailed,  834 
Albatross,  Wandering,  797 
Albatross,  White-capped,  862 
Apteryx  (see  Kiwi) 

Auk,  6,  273,  286,  823 
Auk,  Great,  10,  12  (ill.),  14 
Auk,  Little,  14,  885  (ill.) 

Avocet,  14  (ivilh  ill.),  487-9 

Babbler,  African,  749 
Babbler,  Indian,  730 
Barbet,  A frican  varieties,  760-1 
Barbet,  American  varieties,  840 
Barbet,  Indian  varieties,  732 
Baya,  African  (see  Finch,  Weaver-) 
Bee-eater,  5,  14  ( with  ill.),  689,  734 
Bee-eater,  Australian,  879 
Bee-eater,  Blue-bearded,  729  (ill.) 
Bee-eater,  Green,  744,  762 
Bee-eater,  Red,  762 
Bell-bird,  806  (ill.),  834,  878 
Bird  of  Paradise,  Australian  varieties,  870 
Bird  of  Paradise,  Blue,/aeingr  p.  840  (col. 
ill.),  870 

Bird  of  Paradise,  Emperor  William’s,  879 
(ill. ) 

Bird  of  Paradise,  Magnificent,  880  (ill.) 
Bittern,  10,  15  (ill.),  16  (ill.),  17  (with  ill.), 
921  (ill.) 

Bittern,  American,  17,  817,  923  (ill.) 
Bittern,  Australian,  882 
Bittern,  Indian  varieties,  742  3 
Bittern,  Little,  17,  920  (ill.) 

Bittern  (Sun-),  819  (ill.),  857-8 
Bittern,  Tiger-,  861 

Blackbird,  10,  18  (with  ill.),  19  (ill.), 
20  (ill.),  21-2,  213,  422,  428,  facing 
p.  400  (col.  ill.) 

Blackbird,  Eggs  of,  facing  16  (col.  ill.) 

Blackbird,  Crow-  (see  Grackle,  Bronzed) 

Blackcock,  22  (ill.),  23-4 

Blackcock,  Eggs  of,  facin' / 520  (col.  ill.) 

Bluebird,  801-2 

Bluethroat,  23  (ill.),  24 

Bobolink,  801 

Bobwhite,  815,  818  (ill.) 

Bonxie  (see  Skua.  Great) 

Booby  (see  Gannet,  Brown) 

Bower-bird,  Newton’s,  870,  879  (ill.) 
Bower-bird,  Satin,  870  876  (ill.),  877  (ill.) 
Bower-bird,  Spotted,  870,  875  (ill.) 
Brain-fever-bird,  732 
Brambling,  23  (ill.),  27,  425 
Budgerigar,  881 
Bulbul,  African,  749-50 
Bulbul,  Indian,  730 
Bullfinch  (see  Finch,  Bull-) 

Bunting,  Black-headed,  27,  935  (ill.) 
Bunting,  Cirl,  28,  185,  937  (ill. ) 

Bunting,  Cirl.  Eggs  of  .facing  1 36  (col.  ill.) 
Bunting,  Corn,  26  (ill.),  30-1,  418,  421, 
424 

Bunting,  Corn,  Eggs  of,  facing  280  (col. 
ill.) 

Bunting,  East  Siberian  Meadow,  32,  939 
(ill.  ) 

Bunting,  Lapland,  32,  939  (ill.) 

Bunting,  Little,  32,  938  (ill.) 

Bunting,  Meadow,  32,  33 
Bunting,  Ortolan  (see  Ortolan) 

Bunting,  Pine,  34,  936  (ill.) 

Bunting,  Reed,  25  (ill.'  26  (ill.),  34-5 


Bunting,  Reed,  Eggs  of.  facing  520  (col. 
ill.) 

Bunting,  Rustic,  35,  935  (ill.) 

Bunting,  Snow,  24  (ill.),  35-6,  808 
Bunting,  Snow,  Eggs  of,  facing  520  (col. 
ill.) 

Bunting,  Yellow  (see  Yellowhammer) 
Bunting,  Yellow-breasted,  36 
Bustard,  27  (ill.),  740 
Bustard,  Australian,  882 
Bustard,  Denham’s,  778  (ill.),  779  (ill.) 
Bustard,  Great,  27  (ill.),  38,  750  (ill.) 
Bustard,  Great  Indian,  749  (ill.) 

Bustard,  Little,  38,  889  (ill.) 

Bustard,  Macqueen’s,  38,  741,  888  (ill.) 
Butcher-bird  (see  Shrike) 

Buzzard,  28  (ill.),  38-9,  516 
Buzzard,  Eggs  of , facin / 640  (col.  ill.) 
Buzzard,  Awl-billed  (see  Kite,  Awl-billed) 
Buzzard,  Honey-,  39,  897  (ill.) 

Buzzard,  Eggs  of,  facing  216  (col.  ill.) 
Buzzard,  Jackal-,  791  (ill.) 

Buzzard,  Moor-  (see  Harrier,  Marsh-) 
Buzzard,  Rough-legged,  28  (ill.),  40,  516 
Buzzard,  Turkey,  812,  894  (ill.) 

Calloo  (see  Duck,  Long-tailed) 

Canary  (.see  Finch,  Serin) 

Cape  Hen,  797-8 

Capercailzie,  30  (ill.).  40,  41,  478 

Capercailzie,  Eggs  of,  facing  16  (col.  ill.) 

Capuchin-bird,  834 

Caracara,  826 

Cardinal,  Red,  808-9,  944  (ill.) 

Cassique,  830 

Cassowary,  Sclater’s,  833  (ill. ) 

Cat-bird,  American,  802,  821  (ill.) 

Cedar-bird,  806 

Chaffinch  (see  Finch,  Chaf-) 

Channel-bill,  880 

Chat,  Stone-,  29  (ill.),  33  (ill.),  facing  40 
(ill.),  41-2,  485-6 

Chat,  Whin-,  31  (ill.),  33  (ill.),  facing  40 
(ill.) 

Chat,  Whin-,  Eggs  of,  facing  96  (col.  ill.) 
Chat,  Whin-,  Eggs  of,  facing  216  (col.  ill.) 
Check-bird,  837 

Chiff-chaff,  37  (ill.),  42-4,  703,  940  (ill.) 
Chiff-chaff,  Siberian,  44 
Chiff-chaff,  Siberian,  Eggs  of,  facing  600 
(col.  ill.) 

Chough,  34  (ill.),  44,  426 
Chough,  Eggs  of,  facing  600  (col.  ill.) 
Classification  of  Birds,  885-960  : 
Albatrosses,  921 
American  Vultures,  886 
Auks,  886,  888 
Barbets,  888 
Bee-eaters,  888 
Bitterns,  901-2 
Bustards,  888 
Cassowaries,  888 
Cormorants,  888-9 
Coursers,  889 
Crab-Plover,  889 
Cranes,  889-90 
Cuckoos,  890 
Curassows,  890 

Diurnal  Birds  of  Prey,  890,  893 
Divers,  893 

Ducks  or  Wildfowl,  894,  896 
Finfoots,  896 
Flamingoes,  896 
Frigate-birds,  896 
Frog-mouths,  896 
Game-birds,  896-7 


Gannets,  897 
Grebes,  898 
Guacharo„  898 
Guans,  890 
Gulls,  898,  900 

Hammerkop  or  Tufted  Umbre,  900 

Hemipodes  or  Button-Quails,  901 

Herons,  901-2 

Hoatzin,  902 

Honev-guides,  902 

Hoopoes,  902 

Hornbills,  904 

Humming-birds,  90  4 

Ibises,  904 

Jacmars,  904 

Jaganas,  904 

Kingfishers,  904-5 

Kiwis  or  Apterj'xes,  905 

Limpkin  or  Courlan,  905 

Motmots,  905 

Mound-birds  or  Megapodes,  905 

Mouse-birds  or  C'olies,  905 

Nightjars,  905-6 

Ostrich,  906 

Owls,  906 

Parrots,  906 

Passerine  Birds,  906-921 
Pelicans,  921 
Penguins,  921 
Petrels,  921-2 
Pigeons,  922,  924 
Puff-birds,  924 
Rails,  924 
Roller,  924-5 
Sand-grouse,  925 
Secretary-bird,  925 
Seed-snipes,  925 
Sheath-bills,  925 
Shore-birds,  Typical,  925-8 
Spoonbills,  904 
Storks,  928 
Swifts,  928 

Thick-knees  or  Stone-Plovers,  928-9 
Tinanions,  929 
Todies,  929 
Toucans,  929 

Touracons  or  Plantain-eaters.  929 
Trogons,  929 
Tropic-birds,  929 
Trumpeters,  929 

Whale-headed  Stork  or  Shoe-bill,  930 
Woodpeckers,  930 
Cockateel,  881 

Cockatoo.  Black,  844  (ill.).  845  (ill.),  881 
Cockatoo,  Leadbeater’s,  846  (ill.),  848 
(ill.)  « 

Cockatoo,  Rose-breasted,  850  (ill.),  881 
Cockatoo,  Sulphur-crested,  84  9 (ill.  ),  881 
Cock-of-the-Rock.  833 
Colie,  764 

Coot,  38  (ill.),  39  (ill.),  45-6,  278 
Coot,  Eggs  of,  facing  16  (col.  ill.) 

Coot,  American,  817-8 
Coot,  Crested,  777-8 

Cormorant,  34,  46,  48-50,  314.  780  (il1.) 
Eggs  of,  136  (ill.) 

Cormorant,  Africa  varieties,  790,  792 
Cormorant,  Brazilian,  869 
Cormorant,  Double-crested,  823 
Cormorant  , Green  (see  Shag) 

Cormorant,  Indian,  743 
Cotinga,  834 
Coucal,  728,  881 
Coucal,  Eyebrowed,  762 
Courlan,  857 

Courser,  Cream-coloured,  50,  886  (ill.) 
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Crake.  Baillon’s,  50,  955  (ill. ) 

Crake,  Baillon’s,  Eggs  of,  facinj  136 
(col.  ill.) 

Crake,  Carolina,  50.  956  (ill.) 

Crake,  Corn,  6,  35  (ill.),  36  (ill.),  37  (ill.), 
50,  52 

Crake,  Little,  52,  955  (ill.) 

Crake,  Spotted,  52,  957  (ill.) 

Crake,  Spotted,  Eggs  of,  facinj  10  (col. 
ill.) 

Crane,  43  (ill.),  53,  741,  752  (ill.) 

Crane,  Australian,  882 
Crane,  Canadian,  817 

Crane,  Crowned,  facinj  721  (col.  ill.), 
771  (ill.),  778 

Crane,  Sandhill  (see  Crane,  Canadian) 
Crane,  Stanley,  766  (ill.),  778 
Crane,  Wattled,  766  (ill.),  778 
Creeper,  Tree,  40  (ill.),  41  (ill.),  53,  416, 
440 

Creeper,  Tree,  Eggs  of,  facinj  640  (col. 
ill.) 

Creeper,  Wall,  40  (ill.),  54 

Crossbill,  42  (ill.).  44  (ill.),  54,  56,  926 

(ill.) 

Crossbill,  Eggs  of,  facinj  640  (col.  ill.) 
Crossbill,  Two-barred,  56,  929  (ill. ) 
Crocodile-bird,  776  (ill.).  Ill 
Crow,  140,  426 
Crow,  African,  745 
Crow,  American,  800,  803  (ill.) 

Crow,  Australian,  869-  70 
Crow,  Bare-faced,  870 
Crow,  Carrion,  45  (ill.),  46  (ill.),  47  (ill.), 
56 

Crow,  Carrion,  Eggs  of, facin'/  96  (col,  ill.) 

Crow,  Clarke’s,  206 

Crow,  Hooded,  45  (ill.),  47  (ill,),  57-8 

Crow,  Hooded,  Eggs  of, facinj  96  (col.  ill.) 

Crow,  Indian  House-,  280,  726 

Crow,  Indian  King-,  702,  726,  728,  744 

Crow,  Jabbering,  825 

Crow,  Jungle,  726 

Crow,  Piping,  868  (ill.),  933  (ill.) 

Crow,  Rain,  848 

Cuckoo,  6,  facin'/  40  (col,  ill.),  48  (ill.), 
49  (ill.),  52  (ill.),  53  (ill.),  54  (ill.),  5S. 
60-1,  367  (ill.),  544-5,  688  (ill.) 

Cuckoo,  Eggs  of,  facinj  56  (col.  ill.) 
Cuckoo,  African  varieties,  762,  764 
Cuckoo,  American,  810 
Cuckoo,  Anis,  848 
Cuckoo,  Australian  varieties,  8S0-1 
Cuckoo,  Black-billed,  896  (ill.) 

Cuckoo,  Great  Spotted,  61,  895  (ill.) 
Cuckoo.  Indian  varieties,  732 
Cuckoo,  Pheasant,  874  (ill.) 

Cuckoo,  Yellow-billed,  61,  895  (ill.) 

Curassow,  852-3 

Curassow,  Globose,  815  (ill.) 

Curassow,  Razor-billed,  816  (ill.) 

Curlew,  55  (ill.),  56  (ill.),  57  (ill,),  61-62, 
417,  487-9 

Curlew,  Eggs  of,  facinj  16  (col.  ill.) 
Curlew,  Eskimo,  62,  954  (ill.) 

Curlew,  Jack  (see  Whimbrel) 

Curlew,  Slender-billed,  62-3 
Curlew,  Stone  (see  Thick-knee) 

Cushat  (see  Dove,  Ring-) 

Dabchick,  57  (ill.),  58  (ill.),  59  till.),  63-4, 
432,  460,  884 

Dabchick,  Eggs  of,  252  (ill.) 

Darter,  African,  792-3 
Darter,  American,  869,  887  (ill.) 

Darter,  Indian,  744 
Dhyal,  729 

Dipper,  60  (ill,),  61  (ill,),  62  (ill.),  64-5, 
facin']  200  (col.  ill.) 

Dipper,  Eggs  of,  252  (ill.) 

Dipper,  American,  809 
Divers,  6 

Divers,  Black-throated,  63  (ill.),  65 
Divers,  Black-throated,  Eggs  of,  facing 
1 36  (col.  ill, ) 

Divers,  Great  Northern,  63  (ill.),  65,  823 
Divers,  Red-throated,  65  (with  ill.),  66 
Divers,  Red-throated,  Eggs  of,  facing 
136  (col.  ill.) 

Divers,  White-billed,  64  (ill.),  66 


Dotterel,  66  (with  ill.) 

Dotterel,  Eggs  of,  facinj  560  (col.  ill.) 
Dotterel.  Ring-  (see  Plover,  Ring) 

Dove,  African  varieties,  768-9 
Dove,  Australian  Crested,  866  (ill.) 
Dove,  Collared,  67  (ill.) 

Dove,  Eastern  Turtle,  66 
Dove,  Green- winged,  727  (ill.) 

Dove,  Half-collared,  768 
Dove,  Indian  Turtle-,  734 
Dove,  Oriental,  Turtle-,  950  (ill.) 

Dove,  Passerine,  850 

Dove,  Plumed  Ground,  871  (ill.) 

Dove,  Ring-  (see  Pigeon) 

Dove,  Rock  (see  Pigeon,  Common) 

Dove,  Stock,  68,  72  (ill.),  facinj  440 
(col,  ill.) 

Dove,  Stock,  Eggs  of,  470  (ill.) 

Dove,  Turtle-,  68  (with  ill.),  69  (with 
ill,),  70  (ill.),  facinj  560  (col,  ill.) 
Dove,  Turtle-,  Eggs  of,  252  (ill.).  461 
(ill.) 

Duck,  African  varieties,  785-90 
Duck,  American  varieties,  820-1 
Duck,  Australasian  varieties,  884 
Duck,  Buffel-headed,  69,  75  (ill.) 

Duck,  Carolina,  674-5,  827  (HI.) 

Duck,  Comb-,  785 
Duck,  Domestic,  899  (ill.) 

Duck,  Eider  (see  Eider,  Common) 

Duck,  Ferruginous  (see  Pochard,  White- 
eyed  ) 

Duck,  Harlequin,  69,  70,  75  (ill.) 

Duck,  Indian  Tree-,  755  (ill. ) 

Duck,  Knot-billed  ( see  Duck,  Comb-) 
Duck,  Loggerhead,  868 
Duck,  Long-tailed,  70,  76  (ill.) 

Duck,  Mandarin,  674-5 
Duck,  Muscovy,  826  (ill.),  827  (ill.) 
784-5,  868-9  ' 

Duck,  Paradise,  865  (ill.),  884 
Duck,  Red-billed  Tree,  868 
Duck,  Ring-necked,  70,  78  (ill,),  312 
Duck,  Shel-  (see  Sheldrake) 

Duck,  Tufted  (see  Pochard,  Tufted) 

Duck,  White-eyed  (sec  Pochard,  White- 
eyed) 

Duck,  Wild,  70,  71  (ill,),  72,  73  (with 
ill.),  74  (ill,),  77  (ill.) 

Duck,  Wild,  Eggs  of,  202  (ill.) 

Dunlin,  73,  80  (ill.) 

Dunnock  (see  Sparrow,  Hedge-) 

Dunter  (see  Eider) 

Eagle,  516 

Eagle,  Australian  Sea-,  843  (ill.) 

Eagle,  Batelcur,  787  (ill.),  788  (ill.),  770, 
772 

Eagle,  Crested  Black,  772 
Eagle,  Crested  Hawk-,  830  (ill.) 

Eagle,  Golden,  74,  79  (ill.),  81  (HI.),  82 
(ill.) 

Eagle,  Golden,  Eggs  of,  facing  56  (col.  ill.) 
Eagle,  Imperial,  730  (ill.) 

Eagle,  Martial  Hawk-,  789  (ill.) 

Eagle,  Pallas’s  Sea-,  736 
Eagle,  Sea,  85  (ill.) 

Eagle,  Sea,  Eggs  of,  127  (ill.) 

Eagle,  Spotted,  74-5,  83 
Eagle,  Tawny,  733  (ill.) 

Eagle,  Wedge-tailed,  873  (ill.),  882 
Eagle,  Vociferous  Sea-,  770,  789  (ill.) 
Eagle,  Vulturine,  770,  795  (ill.) 

Eagle,  White-headed  Sea,  810 
Eagle,  White-tailed,  76,  79  (ill,),  facinj 
920  (col.  ill.) 

Egret,  Great,  76-7,  84(*7I.),  774(  ill.),  860 
Egret,  Indian  Cattle-,  753  (ill.) 

Egret,  Little,  77,  86  (ill.),  153,  861 
Egret,  Middle,  774  (ill.) 

Egret,  Reddish,  861 

Eider,  Common,  77-8,  87  (ill.),  89  (ill.), 
900  (ill.) 

Eider,  King,  78,  88  (ill. ) 

Eider,  Steller’s,  78,  87  (ill.) 

Emu,  837  (ill.),  838  (ill,),  884 

Falcon,  Erlanger's,  892 
Falcon,  Gyr,  78,  90  (ill.),  890  (ill.) 

Falcon,  Iceland,  78-9,  93  (ill.) 


Falcon,  Lugger,  736 

Falcon,  Peregrine,  5,  7 (ill.),  80-2,  91 
(ill.),  92  (ill.),  95  (ill.),  517,  891  (ill.) 
Falcon,  Peregrine,  Eggs  of,  facing  216 
(col.  ill, ) 

Falcon,  Red-footed,  82,  94  (ill.) 

Falcon,  Saker,  735  (ill.),  736 

Falcon,  White-throated,  829 

Feathers,  nomenclature  of.  16  (with  ill.) 

Fieldfare,  82,  85-6,  96  (ill.).  97  (ill.),  428 

Finch,  414,  416.  425 

Finch,  American  Gold-.  808 

Finch,  Australian  Zebra,  944  (ill, ) 

Finch,  Bramble  (see  Brarnbling),  86 
Finch,  Bull-,  86-90,  98  (ill.),  99  (ill.), 
100  (ill.),  facinj  120  (col.  ill.).  943  (ill.) 
Finch,  Bull-,  Eggs  of,  facinj  96  (col.  ill.) 
Finch,  Chaf-.  90.  92-4, 'l00  (ill,).  102  (ill.), 
103  (ill.),  104  (ill.),  facinj  120  (col,  ill.), 
536,  601 

Finch,  Chaf-.  Eggs  of,  facing  136  (col.  ill.) 
Finch,  Citril,  94 
Finch,  Fire-red,  832 

Finch,  Gold-,  2,  9,  94-8,  105  (ill.).  107 
(ill.),  facing  120  (col,  ill.),  185,  287 
Finch,  Gold-,  Eggs  of,  facinj  600  (col.  ill.) 
Finch,  Gouldian,  874 
Finch,  Green-,  98,  100-1,  106  (ill.),  109 
(ill.),  Ill  (ill.),  facinj  120  (col.  ill.), 
277  (ill.),  414,  436-7 

Finch,  Green-,  Eggs  of,  facing  96  (col.  ill.) 
Finch,  Haw-,  101-2,  105.  109  (HI.),  110 
(ill.),  113  (ill.),  114  (ill.) 

Finch,  Indigo,  facinj  760  (col.  HI.) 

Finch,  Mountain  (see  Brarnbling) 

Finch,  Pine  (see  Grosbeak,  Pine) 

Finch,  Purple,  808 

Finch,  Rose  (see  Grosbeak,  Scarlet) 

Finch,  Serin,  105 
Finch,  Snow,  112  (ill.) 

Finch,  Weaver-,  730 
Finfoot,  African,  790 
Firecrest,  105,  116  (ill.) 

Flamingo,  facinj  80  (col,  ill,),  105,  115 
(ill.),  117  (ill.),  488-9.  756  (ill.),  757 
(ill.),  758  (ill.).  Ill,  824  (ill.) 
Flamingo,  American  Red,  864 
Flight  of  Birds,  513-8 
Florican,  741 

Flycatcher,  Eggs  of , facinj  280  (col,  ill.) 
Flycatcher,  African,  750 
Flycatcher,  Brown,  106,  126  (ill.),  873-4 
Flycatcher,  Fantail,  873 
Flycatcher,  Indian,  734 
Flycatcher,  Pied,  106,  108,  122  (ill.) 
Flycatcher,  Pied,  Eggs  of,  facinj  216 
(col.  ill.) 

Flycatcher,  Red-breasted,  109,  125  (ill.) 
Flycatcher,  Spotted,  109-10,  118  (ill.), 
119  (ill.),  120  (ill.),  121  (ill.),  122  (ill.) 
Flycatcher,  Wliite-collared,  110,  124  (ill.) 
Francolin,  484,  778-9 
Friar-bird,  877-8 

Frigate-bird,  794,  822  (ill.),  851  (ill.), 
869,  884 

Frog-mouth,  879 
Fulmar,  110-1,  127  (ill.) 

Fulmar,  Eggs  of,  127  (ill. ) 

Gadwall,  113,  129  (ill.) 

Gadwall,  Eggs  of,  144  (ill.) 

Gait  of  Birds,  536-8 
Game-birds,  Indian,  737-40 
Game-birds,  Domesticated  Brahmas,  911 
(ill.) 

Game-birds,  Cochins,  913  (ill.) 

Game-birds,  Hamburgs.  91  1 (HI.) 
Game-birds,  Leghorn,  913  (ill. ) 
Game-birds,  Wyandotte,  912  (ill.) 
Gardener-bird,  870 
Garganey,  116-7,  137  (ill.) 

Garganey,  Eggs  of,  144  (ill.) 

Gannet,  113-4,  116-7,  128  (ill.),  130  (ill,), 
131  (ill.),  132  (ill.),  133  (ill,),  134  (ill.), 
135  (ill. ) 

Gannet,  Eggs  of,  136  (ill.) 

Gannet,  Australasian,  884 
Gannet,  Brown,  794,  869 
Godwit,  Bar-tailed,  117,  138  (ill.) 

Godwit,  Black-tailed,  117-8,  958  (ill.) 


INDEX 


Gold-crest,  118-9,  139  (ill.),  140  (ill.), 
facing  280  (col.  ill.)  416,  424,  440,  688 
Gold-crest,  Eggs  of,  6 (ill.),  facing  56 
(col.  ill.) 

Golden-eye,  119-20,  141  (ill.),  820 
Goldfinch  (see  Finch,  Gold-) 

Goosander,  120-1,  142  (ill.),  898  (ill.) 
Goose,  African  Pigmy,  785 
Goose,  Alaska,  821 
Goose,  Bar-headed,  743 
Goose,  Barnacle,  121,  143  (ill.) 

Goose,  Bean,  121,  143  (ill.) 

Goose,  Brent,  121-2,  145  (ill.) 

Goose,  Canadian,  122,  124,  146  (ill.),  821 
Goose,  Coreopsis  or  Cape  Barren,  864 
(ill.),  866  (til.),  884 
Goose,  Domestic,  148  (ill.) 

Goose,  Egyptian  (see  Vulpanser) 

Goose,  Green  Pygmy,  857  (ill. ) 

Goose,  Greylag,  124-5,  147  (ill.) 

Goose,  Greylag,  Eggs  of,  144  (ill.) 

Goose,  Kelp  (see  Goose,  Rock-) 

Goose,  Magellan,  866 

Goose,  Magpie,  867,  884 

Goose,  Pink -footed,  125,  149  (ill. ) 

Goose,  Red-breasted,  125,  150  (ill.) 
Goose,  Rock-,  866 
Goose,  Ruddy -headed,  866 
Goose,  Snow-,  126,  151  (ill.),  821 
Goose,  Spurwing,  782,  784 
Goose,  Upland,  (see  Goose,  Magellan) 
Goose,  White-fronted,  125-6,  149  (ill.), 
152  (ill.) 

Goshawk  (see  Hawk,  Gos-) 

Grackle,  Bronzed,  800 
Grackle,  Rusty,  801 
Grallina,  873 

Grebe,  Black-necked,  153  (ill.) 

Grebe,  Eared,  154  (ill.) 

Grebe,  Eared,  Eggs  of,  127  (ill. ) 

Grebe,  Great  American,  822 
Grebe,  Great  Crested,  128-9,  136  (ill.), 
156  (ill.),  157  (ill.),  158  (ill.)  159  (ill.), 
160  (ill.) 

Grebe,  Horned  (see  Grebe,  Eared) 

Grebe,  Little  (see  Dabchick) 

Grebe,  Pied-billed,  822 
Grebe,  Red-necked,  129,  161  (ill.) 
Greenfinch  (see  Finch,  Green-) 
Greenshank,  130,  164  (ill.) 

Greenshank,  Eggs  of,  facing  136  (col.  ill.) 
Greyhen  (see  Blackcock) 

Grey  wing,  778 
Grosbeak,  Evening,  808 
Grosbeak,  Pine,  130,  162  (ill.) 

Grosbeak,  Rose-breasted,  808 
Grosbeak,  Scarlet,  130,  163  (ill.) 

Grouse,  6 

Grouse,  Eggs  of,  facing  480  (col.  ill.) 
Grouse,  American  varieties,  815-6 
Grouse,  Hazel,  484 

Grouse,  Pallas’  Sand-,  130.  132.  165  (ill.) 
Grouse,  Pallas’  Sand,  Eggs  of,  facing  520 
(col.  ill.) 

Grouse,  Red,  5-6,  132-4,  166  (ill.),  167 
(ill.),  168  (ill.),  270 
Grouse,  Sand-,  740 
Grouse,  Willow-,  6,  270 
Grouse,  Yellow-throated,  778 
Greacharo,  848 
Grean,  822  (ill.),  852-3 
Guillemot,  Black,  134,  169  (ill.) 
Guillemot,  Brunnich’s,  135,  170  (ill.) 
Guillemot,  Common,  135-8,  171  (ill.),  172 
(ill.),  173  (ill.),  272,  458-9 
Guillemot,  Common,  Eggs  of,  174  (ill.), 
facing  216  (col.  ill.),  facing  600  (col.  ill.) 
Guinea-fowl,  229,  779-81,  782  (ill.),  916 
(ill.) 

Gull,  9,  140,  184  (ill.),  430 
Gull,  Eggs  of,  facing  280  (col.  ill.) 

Gull,  African  varieties,  798-9 
Gull,  American  varieties,  824 
Gull,  Australasian  varieties,  884 
Gull,  Black-headed,  1,  8 (ill.),  138,  140, 
144,  175  (ill.),  176  (ill.),  177  (ill.), 
178  (ill.),  179  (ill.),  180  (ill.),  181  (ill.), 
183  (ill.),  188  (ill.) 

Gull,  Black-lieaded,  Eggs  of,  facing  96 
(col.  ill.) 


Gull,  Bonaparte’s,  140,  182  (ill.) 

Gull,  Brown-headed,  140 
Gull,  Glaucous,  141-2,  185  (ill.) 

Gull,  Greater  Black-backed,  14,  142-3, 
186  (ill.) 

Gull,  Greater  Black-backed,  Eggs  of, 
facing  96  ( col  ill.) 

Gull,  Herring,  138,  140,  144-5,  187  (ill.), 
189  (ill.),  190  (ill.),  191  (ill.),  192  (ill.), 
193  (ill.),  194  (ill.) 

Gull,  Herring,  Eggs  of,  facing  176  (col. 
ill. ) 

Gull,  Iceland,  145-6  195  (ill.) 

Gull,  Ivory,  917  (ill.) 

Gull,  Kittiwake  (see  Kittiwake) 

Gull,  Lesser  Black-backed,  10,  145-6, 
facing  160  (col.  ill.),  196  (ill.) 

Gull,  Lesser  Black-backed,  Eggs  of. 

facing  176  (col.  ill.) 

Gull,  Little,  147,  197  (ill.) 

Gull,  Mediterranean  Black-headed,  147, 
198  (ill.) 

Gull,  Sabine’s,  147,  200  (ill.) 

Gull,  Skua  (see  Skua) 

Gull,  Wedge-tailed  or  Ross’s,  147,  199 
(ill. ) 

Gull,  Yellow-legged  Herring,  147-8 
Gymnogene,  Barred,  773 

Hadadah,  777 

Hang-nest,  Brazilian,  813  (ill.) 

Harpy,  826,  828  (with  ill.) 

Harrier,  American,  812 
Harrier,  Australasian,  882 
Harrier,  Hen,  148,  201  (ill.) 

Harrier.  Hen,  Eggs  of,  202  (ill.) 

Harrier,  Marsh,  148,  203  (ill.),  204  (ill.), 
736 

Harrier,  Montague’s,  149,  205  (ill.), 

516-7 

Harrier,  Montague’s,  Eggs  of,  127  (ill.) 

Harrier,  Pied.  736 

Hawk,  American  Night,  810 

Hawk,  American  Sparrow,  832  (ill.) 

Hawk,  Bush-,  882 

Hawk,  Cooper’s,  810 

Hawk,  Fly  (see  Osprey) 

Hawk,  Gos-,  149-50,  206  (ill.),  207  (ill.), 
882 

Hawk,  Red-shouldered,  810,  812 
Hawk,  Red-tailed,  812 
Hawk,  Sharp-skinned,  810 
Hawk,  Sparrow,  150-3,  208  (ill.),  209 
(ill.),  210  (ill.),  211  (ill.),  212  (ill.), 
430,  516,  542 

Hawk,  Sparrow,  Eggs  of,  facing  640  (col. 
ill.) 

Hedge-Sparrow  (see  Sparrow,  Hedge-) 
Heron,  153-4,  156,  216  (ill.),  217  (ill.), 
218  (ill.),  220  (ill.),  221  (ill.),  432, 
918  (ill.),  919  (ill.) 

Heron,  Eggs  of,  facing  97  (col.  ill.) 
Heron,  Black-necked,  776 
Heron,  Boat-billed,  798  (ill.),  86] 

Heron,  Buff-backed,  153,  213  (ill.),  776 
Heron,  Goliath,  776 
Heron,  Great  Blue,  799  (ill.),  816 
Heron,  Great  White  (see  Egret,  Large) 
Heron,  Green,  797  (ill.) 

Heron,  Indian  varieties,  742 

Heron,  Little  Blue,  861 

Heron,  Little  Green,  816 

Heron,  Night,  156-7,  214  (ill.),  215  (ill.) 

Heron,  Purple,  157,  219  (ill.) 

Heron,  Reef-,  776 

Heron,  Squacco,  158,  222  (ill.) 

Heron,  Yellow-crowned  or  Violaceous 
Night-,  861 

Hoatzin,  809  (ill,),  811  (ill.),  812  (ill.), 
854-5 

Hobby,  158,  223  (ill.),  224  (ill.),  217 
Hobby,  Eggs  of,  facing  216  (col,  ill.) 
Hobby,  Orange-legged  (see  Falcon,  Red- 
footed) 

Honey-eater.  870  (ill.).  877-8 
Honey-guide,  758-60.  779  (ill. ) 

Hoopoe,  frontispiece  (col.  ill.),  6.  160,  225, 
732,  762 

Hoopoe,  Eggs  of,  facing  640  (col.  ill.) 
Hoopoe,  Wood-,  761-2 


Hornbill,  Abyssinian  Ground-,  761,  777 
(ill.) 

Hornbill,  Cape  Ground-,  761,  776  (ill.) 
Hornbill,  Coneave-casqued,  724  (ill.), 
725  (ill.),  733 
Hornbill,  Elate,  777  (ill. ) 

Hornbill,  Grey,  733 
Hornbill,  Helmet,  924  (ill.) 

Hornbill,  Nipal,  723  (ill.) 

Hornbill,  Pied,  733 
Hornbill,  Red-billed,  761 
Hornbill,  Rhinoceros,  726  (ill,),  924  (ill.) 
Hornbill,  Wrinkle-billed,  725  (ill.) 
Houbara  (see  Bustard,  Macqueen’s) 

Huia,  934  (ill. ) 

Humming-bird,  808  (ill.),  810,  844-6 
Ibis,  742 

Ibis,  Australian,  922  (ill. ) 

Ibis,  Glossy,  161,  226  (ill.),  737  (ill.) 

Ibis,  Sacred,  776,  794  (ill.) 

Ibis,  Scarlet,  862 

Ice-bird  (see  Nightjar,  India) 

India,  British  birds  found  in,  722-6 
Indigo-bird,  808 

Jabiru,  862,  882 
Jacamar,  841 
Jacana,  744,  777,  856-7 
Jackass,  Laughing  (see  Kingfisher, 
Laughing) 

Jackdaw,  161,  227  (ill,),  228  (ill.),  229 
(ill.),  230  (ill.),  231  (ill.),  232  (ill.), 
233  (ill.),  234  (ill.),  426 
Jackdaw,  Eggs  of,  facing  216  (col.  ill.) 
Jacksnipe  (see  Snipe) 

Jay,  162-4,  235  (ill.),  236  (ill.),  237  (ill.), 
238  (ill.),  239  (ill.),  417-8,  930  (ill.) 
Jay,  Eggs  of,  facing  176  (col.  ill.) 

Jay,  American  Blue,  800.  802  (ill.),  804 
(ill.) 

Jay,  Black-headed,  728 
Jay,  Canada,  800 
Jay,  Indian  Blue,  297,  726 
Jungle-fowl,  737 
Jungle-fowl,  Red,  747  (ill.) 

Kaka,  854  (ill.),  881 
Kaleege,  740 

Kea,  409,  852  (ill.),  853  (ill.),  881 
Kestrel,  240  (ill.),  241  (ill.),  243  (ill.), 
244  (ill.),  516 
Kestrel,  American,  810 
Kestrel,  Common,  151,  164-6,  facing  200 
(col.  ill.) 

Kestrel,  Common,  Eggs  of,  facing  216 
(col.  ill.),  242  (ill.) 

Kestrel,  Lesser,  166,  245  (ill.) 

Kestrel,  South  African,  795  (ill.) 

Kildeer,  166,  246  (ill.) 

King-bird  (see  Tyrant,  American) 
Kingfisher,  6,  167-8,  facing  200  (col.  ill.), 
247  (ill.),  248  (ill.),  249  (ill.),  250  (ill.), 
251  (ill.),  432,  462 

Kingfisher,  Eggs  of,  247  (ill.),  252  (ill. ) 
Kingfisher,  Australasian  varieties,  878-9 
Kingfisher,  Belted,  166-7,  810,  923  (ill.) 
Kingfisher,  Great  African,  762 
Kingfisher,  Laughing,  859  (ill.),  860 

(ill.),  861  (ill.),  878 
Kingfisher,  Pied,  733,  744,  762 
Kingfisher,  Stork-billed,  733 
Kingfisher,  Striped,  762 
Kingfisher,  White-breasted,  733 
Kiskadee  (see  Tyrant,  Sulphury) 

Kite,  10,  140,  516 
Kite,  Awl-billed,  829 
Kite,  Black,  169,  253  (ill.) 

Kite,  Black-winged,  773 
Kite,  Brahminy,  735  (with  ill.) 

Kite,  Common  or  Red,  169-70,  254  (ill.), 
256  (ill.) 

Kite,  Egyptian,  786  (ill.) 

Kite,  Indian,  731  (ill.),  735 
Kite,  Yellow-billed,  773 
Kittiwake,  141,  170,  173,  facing  640 
(col.  ill.),  255  (ill.),  257  (ill.) 

Kiwi,  840  (ill.),  884 
Kiwi,  Mantell’s,  841  (ill.) 

Kiwi,  Owen’s,  841  (ill.) 
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Knorhaan,  778 

Knot,  173,  258  (ill.),  443  (ill.) 

Koel,  732,  880-1 
Korimako  (see  Bell-bird) 

Landrail  (see  Grake,  Corn-) 

Lapwing,  1 (ill.),  5,  173-4,  176,  facing 
200  (col.  ill.),  259  (ill.),  260  (ill.),  261 
(ill.),  262  (ill.) 

Lap.wing,  Eggs  of,  facing  136  (col.  ill.) 
Lapwing,  Australian  Wattled,  867  (ill.) 
Lapwing,  Cayenne,  176,  864 
Lapwing,  Indian,  743 
Lapwing,  Sociable,  176-7,  263  (ill.) 

Lark,  2 (ill.),  414,  416 
Lark,  African,  752 
Lark,  Black,  177,  264  (ill.) 

Lark,  Calandra,  177 
Lark,  Crested,  177,  265  (ill. ) 

Lark,  Meadow,  805  (ill),  806 
Lark,  Shore,  178,  266  (ill.) 

Lark,  Short-toecl,  178,  268  (ill.) 

Lark,  Sky-,  178,  180-1,  270  (ill.),  271 
(ill.),  272  (ill.),  273  (ill.).  418 
Lark,  Sky-,  Eggs  of , Jacinj  16  (col.  ill.) 
Lark,  Tit-  (see  1’ipit,  Meadow) 

Lark,  White-winged,  181-2,  269  (ill.) 
Lark,  Wood-,  182,  267  (ill.) 

Lark,  Wood-,  Eggs  of,  facin'/  16  (col.  ill.) 
Leather-head,  878 

Linnet,  Common  or  Brown.  184-5,  274 
(ill.),  275  (ill.),  276  (ill.),  277  (ill.),  414, 
425,  494 

Linnet,  Common  or  Brown,  Eggs  of, 
facing  16  (col.  ill.) 

Linnet,  Green  (see  Finch,  Green-) 

Linnet,  Mountain  (see  Twite) 

Log-cock,  810 

Loon  (see  Diver,  Great  Northern) 
Lorikeet,  Musky,  881 
Lory,  Blue  Mountain,  881 
Love-bird,  765-6,  850 

Lyre-bird,  878,  facing  880  (col.  ill.), 
'881  (ill.),  882  (ill.),  883  (ill.) 

Maam,  854 

Macaw,  814  (ill.),  849-50,  926  (ill.) 
Magpie,  186,  188-9,  226,  278  (ill.),  279 
(ill.),  280  (ill.),  281  (ill.) 

Magpie,  Eggs  of,  facing  176  (col.  ill.) 
Magpie,  Australian,  869  (ill.) 

Magpie,  Black,  745 
Magpie,  Green,  728 
Mallard  (see  Duck,  Wild) 

Mallee-bird,  873  (ill.) 

Mannikin,  758,  832-3,  944  (ill.) 

Martin,  Black  (see  Swift) 

Martin,  House,  189,  190,  282  (ill.) 
Martin,  Purple,  192 

Martin,  Sand,  192-3,  283  (ill.),  284  (ill.) 
Megapode  (see  Mound-bird) 

Merganser,  Hooded,  194,  286  (ill. ) 
Merganser,  Red-breasted,  193-4,  285  (ill.) 
Merganser,  Red-breasted,  Eggs  of,  388 
(ill.) 

Merlin,  194,  196,  287  (ill),  288  (ill.),  289 
(ill.),  517 

Merlin,  Eggs  of,  facing  216  (col.  ill.) 
Merlin,  Red-headed,  736 
Milvago,  Forster’s,  826 
Minivet,  734 

Moa,  836  (ill.),  839  (ill.),  884 
Mollymawk  (see  Albatross,  Black-headed) 
Monal,  Himalayan,  740,  747  (ill),  748 
(ill.) 

Moorhen,  2,  196-9,  facing  200  (col.  ill.), 
290  (ill),  291  (ill),  292  (ill.),  293  (ill), 
294  (ill),  430 

Moorhen,  Eggs  of,  facing  56  (col.  ill. ) 
Moorhen,  Indian,  743 
More-pork,  834  (ill.),  835  (ill. ) 

Mother  Carey’s  Chicken  (see  Petrel, 
Storm) 

Motmot,  801  (ill.),  841-2 
Mound-bird,  882 
Mouse-bird  (see  Colie) 

Muff-bird,  830 

Mynah,  Bank-,  729,  941  (ill.) 

Mynah,  Brahminy,  729 
Mynah,  Grey-headed,  729 


Mynah,  Hill,  721  (ill),  728 
Mynah,  House,  728-9 
Mynah,  Jungle-,  729 
Mynah,  Pied,  729 


Nests  of  Birds,  456-66 
Nightingale,  199-202,  295  (ill.),  296  (ill), 
297  (ill.),  facing  520  (col.  ill.) 
Nightingale,  Eggs  of,  facing  560  (col.  ill.) 
Nightingale,  Eastern,  203,  298  (ill. ) 
Nightjar,  6,  203-5,  298  (ill),  300  (ill), 
498-90,  926  (ill.) 

Nightjar,  Australian,  879 
Nightjar,  Egyptian,  301  (ill ) 

Nightjar,  Indian,  732-3 

Nightjar,  Isabelline,  205 

Nightjar,  Pennant-winged,  766,  775  (ill.) 

Nightjar,  Red-necked,  205-6,  302  (ill.) 

Nightjar,  Standard-winged,  766 

Noddy,  206,  884 

Nutcracker,  206,  303  (ill.) 

Nuthatch,  206-8,  facing  280  (col.  ill), 
304,  (ill.)  305  (ill),  416,  432,  464 
Nuthatch,  Eggs  of,  facing  640  (col  ill) 
Nuthatch,  Corsican,  208 
Nuthatch,  Northern,  208 
Nuthatch,  White-breasted,  806 

Oil-bird  (see  Guackaro) 

Orange-bird,  831 
Oriole,  6 

Oriole,  Australian,  878 
Oriole,  Baltimore,  806 
Oriole,  Golden,  208-9,  307  (ill.) 

Oriole,  Eggs  of,  facing  640  (col.  ill.) 
Oriole,  Indian,  730 
Ortolan,  209,  307  (ill) 

Osprey,  209-10,  306  (ill.),  810 
Osprey,  Eggs  of,  facing  640  (col.  ill) 
Ostrich,  761  (ill),  762  (ill),  763  (ill),  764 
(ill),  798 

Ouzel,  Grey-winged,  729 
Ouzel,  Ring-,  facing  16  (col.  ill),  210, 
212-3,  308  (ill),  309  (ill.),  720 
Ouzel,  Tickell’s,  213 
Ouzel,  Water-  (see  Dipper) 

Owl,  5,  429,  518 

Owl,  African  varieties ,7 7 4-77 6 

Owl,  American,  812-3 

Owl,  American  Long-eared,  829  (ill.) 

Owl,  American  Screech,  829  (ill.) 

Owl,  Australian  Bam,  316  (ill.) 

Owl,  Barn,  11  (ill),  213-4,  216,  facing  280 
(col.  ill.),  310  (ill).  311  (ill),  312  (ill.). 
313  (ill),  314  (ill.) 

Owl,  Brown,  6,  221-2,  325  (ill),  326  (ill), 
327  (ill.),  328  (ill.) 

Owl,  Brown,  Eggs  of,  470  (ill.) 

Owl,  Burrowing,  828,  927  (ill ) 

Owl,  Collared  (see  Owl,  Spectacled) 

Owl,  Eagle-,  216,  328  (ill.) 

Ow’l,  Hawk-,  216,  318  (ill) 

Owl,  Little,  217,  315  (ill.),  317  (ill.),  481 
Owl,  Long-eared,  3 (ill.),  10,  218,  319 
(ill.),  320  (ill),  facing  320  (col  ill.), 
321  (ill),  322  (ill.) 

Owl,  Long-eared,  Eggs  of,  470  (ill.) 

Owl.  Milky  Eagle-,  774,  775  (ill),  776, 
925  (ill) 

Owl,  Pel’s,  783  (ill.),  784  (ill.) 

OWl,  Scop’s,  218,  323  (ill.) 

Owl,  Short-eared,  220-1,  324  (ill),  325 
(ill. ) 

Owl,  Short-eared,  Eggs  of,  470  (ill.) 

Owl,  Snowy,  221,  329  (ill),  330  (ill.) 

Owl,  Spectacled,  829 

Owl,  Tawmy  ( see  Ow7l,  Brown) 

Owl,  Tenigmalm’s,  222,  323  (ill) 

Owl,  Virginian  Eagle-,  832  (ill) 

Owl,  White  (see  Owl,  Barn) 

Owlet,  Pygmy,  737 
Owlet,  Spotted,  736-7 
Oxpecker,  748-9 

Oyster-catcher,  224-5,  331  (ill),  332  (ill), 
432 

Oyster-catcher,  Eggs  of,  facing  280  (col. 
ill ) 

Oyster-catcher,  American,  818,  820 
Oyster-catcher,  Australasian,  882 


Paauw,  778 
Parrakeet,  734 

Parrakeet,  Australasian  varieties,  881 
Parrakeet,  Rosella,  850  (ill.),  881 
Parrakeet,  Yellow  Conure-,  849 
Parrot,  African  Grey,  760  (ill.),  765 
Parrot,  Black-billed,  849 
Parrot,  Blue-Mountain-,  847  (ill.) 

Parrot,  Ecleotus,  881 
Parrot,  Indian  Green,  442 
Parrot,  Orange-winged  Amazon,  849 
Parrot,  Owl-,  842  (ill.),  881 
Parrot,  Pygmy,  881 
Parrot,  Yellow-billed,  849 
Parson-bird,  869  (ill.), 878 
Partridge,  Barbary,  229,  484 
Partridge,  Bearded  Daurian,  226 
Partridge,  Common  or  Grey,  5 (ill.), 
225-6,  228,  333  (ill.),  334  (ill.),  335 
(ill),  336  (ill),  428-9,  461,  696 
Partridge,  Common  or  Grey,  Eggs  of, 
facing  560  ( col  ill.) 

Partridge,  French  ( see  Partridge,  Red- 
legged) 

Partridge,  Creek,  229 
Partridge,  Hungarian,  226 
Partridge,  Indian,  740 
Partridge,  Kansu,  228 
Partridge,  Red-legged,  228-9,  336  (ill), 
337  (ill.) 

Partridge,  Red-legged,  Eggs  of,  facing 
560  (col.  ill.) 

Partridge,  Tibetan,  228 
Pastor,  Rosy,  229-30,  338  (ill.) 

Peacock,  6,  229,  737-8,  739  (ill),  740 
(ill.),  741  (ill) 

Peacock,  Burmese  or  Green,  738  (ill.) 
Peacock,  Peacock-fowl  Hybrid,  915  (ill.) 
Pelican,  744,  759  (ill.),  793-4,  824  (ill), 
951  (ill.) 

Pelican,  American  White,  823-4 
Pelican,  Black  and  White,  884 
Pelican,  Brown,  869 
Pelican,  Crested,  754  (ill.) 

Pelican,  Pink-backed,  793 
Penguin,  Black-footed,  768  (ill),  769 
(ill),  798 

Penguin,  King-,  800  (ill) 

Penguin,  Little,  952  (ill.) 

Penguin,  Little  Blue,  884 
Penguin,  Rock-hopper,  855  (ill.) 

Penguin,  Yellor-erowned,  856  (ill.) 
Petchary,  Grey,  830 

Petrel,  Bulwer’s,  230,  339  (ill),  742  (ill.) 

Petrel,  Capped,  230 

Petrel,  Collared,  231,  343  (ill.) 

Petrel  Frigate,  231,  340  (ill. ) 

Petrel,  Giant,  797 
Petrel,  Hagenbeck’s,  241 
Petrel,  Japanese,  237,  242 
Petrel,  Kermadee,  232 
Petrel,  Leach’s  Fork-tailed,  232,  339 
(ill.) 

Petrel,  Madeiran  Fork-tailed,  232,  343 
(ill.) 

Petrel,  Mongolian,  242 

Petrel,  Schlegel’s  (see  Petrel,  Kermadee) 

Petrel,  Storm,  232-3,  341  (ill.) 

Petrel,  Wilson’s,  233,  342  (ill.) 
Phalarope,  Grey,  233-4,  345  (ill.) 
Phalarope,  Red-necked,  234,  236,  344 
(ill),  346  (ill.) 

Phalarope,  Red-necked,  Eggs  of,  facing 
560  (col.  ill.) 

Phalarope,  Wilson’s,  236 
Pheasant,  225,  229,  237-8,  240-2,  244-5, 
347  (ill),  348  (ill),  349  (ill.),  350  (ill), 
351  (ill),  352  (ill.),  429 
Pheasant,  Eggs  of,  facing  560  (col.  ill.) 
Pheasant,  Amherst’s,  270,  739  (ill.),  744 
(ill.),  910  (ill.) 

Pheasant,  Argus,  738 
Pheasant,  Crow  ( see  (Concal) 

Pheasant,  Golden,  244,  270,  743  (ill), 
905  (ill.),  906  (ill.) 

Pheasants,  Peacock-,  739  (ill),  740,  741 
(ill),  745  (ill.) 

Pheasant,  Reeve’s,  245,  908  (ill),  909 
(ill.  ) 

Pheasant,  Silver,  244,  907  (ill.),  908  (ill.) 
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Pheasant,  Turkey-Hybrid,  914  (ill.) 
Phoebe,  809 

Piapec  (see  Magpie,  Black) 

Pie,  Indian  Tree-.  726 
Pie,  Ocoupital  Blue,  720  (ill. ) 

Pie,  Bed-billed  Blue,  728 
Pigeon,  African  varieties,  768 
Pigeon,  American  varieties,  813-4 
Pigeon,  Australasian  varieties,  8S1-2, 

948  (ill.) 

Pigeon,  Blue-tailed  Fruit-,  728  (ill.) 
Pigeon,  Cape,  245-6,  363  (ill.) 

Pigeon,  Common,  5,  10,  248-50,  353 
(ill.),  354  (ill.),  355  (ill.),  358  (ill.), 
434,  436,  461 

Pigeon,  Domestic  varieties,  250,  354  (ill.), 
355  (ill.),  356  (ill.),  357  (ill.),  358  (ill.), 
362  (ill.) 

Pigeon,  Imperial  Fruit-,  727  (ill.) 

Pigeon,  Indian  Green  Gruit-,  727  (ill.), 
734 

Pigeon,  New  Guinea  Crowned,  871  (ill.) 

Pigeon,  Ring-tailed.  850 

Pigeon,  Wonga-wonga,  871  (ill.),  881, 

949  (ill.) 

Pigeon,  Wood,  2,  5,  248,  252-4,  359  (ill.), 
360  (ill.),  361  (ill.),  509-10 
Pintail,  254,  256,  363  (ill.),  364  (ill.), 
782 

Pintail,  Eggs  of,  202  (ill.) 

Pipit,  Alpine  (see  Pipit,  Water) 

Pipit,  Golden,  752 

Pipit,  Meadow,  51  (ill.),  52  (ill.),  256-7, 
366  (ill.),  367  (ill.),  416 
Pipit,  Meadow,  Eggs  of,  facinj  90  (col. 
ill.) 

Pipit,  Red-throated,  257,  365  (ill.) 

Pipit,  Richards,  257,  368  (ill.) 

Pipit,  Rock,  258,  370  (ill.),  371  (ill.) 

Pipit,  Rock,  Eggs  of,  facinj  96  (col.  ill.) 
Pipit,  Tawny,  258,  369  (ill.) 

Pipit,  Tree-,  258,  373  (ill.),  374  (ill.),  375 
(ill.),  416,  544 

Pipit,  Tree-,  Eggs  of,  facinj  136  (col.  ill.) 
Pipit,  Water,  260,  372  (ill.) 

Plover,  487 

Plover,  American  varieties,  818 
Plover,  Blackheaded-  (see  Crocodile-bird) 
Plover,  Caspian,  260,  377  (ill.) 

Plover,  Crab,  743,  777 
Plover,  Golden,  260-1,  378  (ill.),  379 
(ill.),  417 

Plover  Golden,  Eggs  of,  facinj  136 
(col.  ill.) 

Plover,  Green  (see  Lapwing) 

Plover,  Grey,  261,  380  (ill.),  430 
Plover,  Kentish,  261-2,  381  (ill.) 

Plover,  Kentish,  Eggs  of,  facinj  96 
(col.  ill.) 

Plover,  Killdeer  (see  Killdeer) 

Plover,  Lesser  Golden,  262,  376  (ill.) 
Plover,  Little  Ring-,  262-3,  382  (ill.) 
Plover,  Norfolk  (see  Thick-knee) 

Plover,  Ring-,  facinj  16  (col.  ill.),  263-4, 
383  (ill.),  384  (ill.),  460 
Plover,  Semi-palmated,  264 
Plover,  Sociable  (see  Lapwing,  Sociable) 
Plover,  Spur-winged,  777 
Plover,  Stone-  (see  Thick-knee) 

Plover,  Swallow  (see  Pratincole, 
Collared) 

Plover,  Upland  (see  Sandpiper,  Bar- 
tram’s) 

Pochard,  255-6,  385  (ill.),  389  (ill.),  432 
Pochard,  Baer’s,  264-5 
Pochard,  Brown,  312 
Pochard,  Red-crested,  266-7,  312,  387 
(ill.) 

Pochard,  Tufted,  2,  267-8,  387  (ill.) 
Pochard,  Tufted,  Eggs  of,  202  (ill.), 
388  (ill.) 

Pochard,  White-eyed,  268,  386  (ill. ) 
Porphyrio,  Black-backed,  882 
Porphyrio,  Green-backed,  777 
Porphyrio,  Malayan,  736  (ill.) 

Potoo,  Great,  848 
Prairie-hen,  816 

Pratincole,  390  (ill.),  391  (ill.),  489-90 
Pratincole,  Australian,  884 
Pratincole,  Black-winged  or  Nordmann’s, 
269 


Pratincole,  Collared,  269 
Ptarmigan,  269-70,  392  (ill.),  393  (ill.) 
Ptarmigan,  Eggs  of,  facinj  480  (col.  ill.) 
Ptarmigan,  Rock,  270,  816 
Ptarmigan,  White-tailed,  270,  816 
Puff -bird,  841 

Puffin,  270.  272-3,  facin' / 360  (col.  ill.), 
394  (ill.),  395  (ill.),  396  (ill.),  482. 
884  (ill.) 

Puffin,  Eggs  of,  136  (ill.) 

Puffin,  Horned,  273 
Puffin,  Tufted,  823 

Quail,  274,  276-7,  397  (ill.) 

Quail,  Eggs  of,  facinj  96  (col.  ill.) 

Quail,  African  varieties,  781-2 
Quail,  American  (see  Bobwhite) 

Quail,  Andalusian  Button-.  273-4,  397 
(ill.),  484 

Quail,  Californian,  815,  882 
Quail,  Japanese,  277 
Quail,  Virginian,  482 

Rail,  Cayenne,  856 
Rail,  Clapper.  817 
Rail,  Indian  Water-,  278 
Rail,  Land  (see  Crake,  Corn-) 

Rail,  Philippine,  882 

Rail,  Sora,  817 

Rail,  Water,  277-8,  398  (ill.) 

Rail,  Water,  Eggs  of.  facin'/  640  (col.  ill.) 
Rail,  Weka,  872  (ill.),  882.  884 
Raven,  278,  280-2,  284.  399  (ill.),  400 
(ill.),  401  (ill.),  402  (ill.),  426,  931  (ill.) 
Raven,  Eggs  of,  facinj  96  (col.  ill.) 
Razorbill,  172  (ill.),  270,  285-8,  403  (ill.), 
404  (ill.),  405  (ill.) 

Razorbill,  Eggs  of,  facin'/  640  ( col  ill.) 
Redpoll,  1 85-6,  286-8,  425,  407  (ill.),  494 
Redpoll,  Eggs  of , facing  96  (col.  ill.) 
Redpoll,  Lesser,  406  (ill.),  408  (ill.) 
Redshank,  288-9,  409  (ill.),  410  (ill.), 
411  (ill.),  430 

Redshank,  Eggs  of,  f acini  480  (col.  ill.) 
Redshank,  Dusky  or  Spotted,  289,  412 
(ill.) 

Redstart,  290,  413  (ill.),  414  (ill.),  415 
(ill.),  416  (ill.),  417  (ill.) , 418  (ill.).  419 
(ill.),  facinj  480  (col.  ill.) 

Redstart,  Eggs  of,  facing  216  (col.  ill.) 
Redstart,  Black,  289, facin'/  480  (col.  ill.) 
Redwing,  85,  290-2.  419  (ill.).  420  (ill.), 
428,  778 

Reedling,  Bearded  ( see  Tit,  Bearded) 
Reeve  (see  Ruff) 

Regent-bird,  870,  872 
Rifle-bird,  878  (ill.) 

Ring-neck, 734 
Roa  (see  Kiwi) 

Robin,  293-6,  facia/  400  (col.  ill.),  418, 
420,  422,  423  (ill.).  424  (ill.),  425  (ill.), 
426  (ill.),  427  (ill.),  428  (ill.).  429  (ill.), 
447 

Robin,  Eggs  of , facing  56  (col.  ill.) 

Robin,  American,  85-6,  296,  801,  807 
(ill.) 

Robin,  Cape,  748 
Robin,  Indian,  729 
Robin,  Japanese,  295 
Robin,  Magpie  (see  Dhyal) 

Robin,  Pekin,  296-7 
Roller,  297,  430  (ill.) 

Roller,  African,  746,  762 
Roller,  Australian,  879 
Roller,  Indian  (see  Jay,  Blue) 

Rook,  10,  297-8,  300-2,  413.  426,  431 
(ill.),  432  (ill.),  433  (ill.),  434  (ill.),  435 
(ill.),  436  (ill.),  437  (ill.),  438  (ill.),  439 
(ill.),  440  (ill.),  947  (ill.) 

Ruby-throat,  945  (ill.) 

Ruby-throat,  Siberian,  302 
Ruff,  302-4,  facinj  400  (col.  ill.),  441 
(ill.),  442  (ill.),  443  (ill.),  444  (ill.) 
Ruff,  Eggs  of,  facing  480  (col.  ill.) 

Sanderling,  304,  445  (ill.) 

Sandpiper,  306,  308,  451  (ill.),  452  (ill.), 
453  (ill.) 

Sandpiper,  Eggs  of,  facing  56  (col.  ill.) 
Sandpiper,  American  Pictorial,  304-5, 
456  (ill.) 


Sandpiper,  Baird’s,  305 
Sandpiper,  Bartram’s,  305,  446  (ill.) 
Sandpiper,  Bonaparte’s,  305,  447  (ill.) 
Sandpiper,  Broad-billed,  305,  448  (ill.) 
Sandpiper,  Buff-breasted,  305-6,  449 

(ill.) 

Sandpiper,  Curlew,  308,  450  (ill.) 
Sandpiper,  Green,  308,  455  (ill.) 
Sandpiper,  Grey-rumped,  308-9 
Sandpiper,  Marsh,  309,  455  (ill.) 
Sandpiper,  Purple,  309,  458  (ill. ) 
Sandpiper,  Semi-palmated  (see  Stint, 
semi-palmated) 

Sandpiper,  Siberian  Pectoral  or  Sharp- 
tailed, 309-10,  457  (ill.) 

Sandpiper,  Solitary,  310,  459  (ill.) 
Sandpiper,  Spotted,  310,  454  (ill.) 
Sandpiper,  Terek,  310,  459  (ill.) 
Sandpiper,  Wood,  310,  460  (ill.) 
Sap-suc.ker,  809-10 
Scaup,  312,  461  (ill. ) 

Scaup,  Eggs  of.  388  (ill.) 

Scaup,  Lesser.  312 
Scaup,  New  Zealand.  312 
Scoter.  312-3.  432.  462  (ill.) 

Scoter,  Eggs  of,  252  (ill.) 

Scoter,  Surf,  313,  463  (ill.) 

Scoter,  Velvet,  313,  463  (ill.) 

Scoter,  White-winged,  821 
Secretary-bird,  769,  792  (ill.),  793  (ill.) 
Serin,  754 

Shag.  313-4,  316,  403  (ill.),  464  (ill.), 
465  (ill.),  466  (ill.),  467  (ill.),  468  (ill.), 
469  (ill.) 

Shag,  Eggs  of,  facing  640  (col.  ill. ) 
Shaheen,  736 
Shama,  729-30 

Shearwater,  Eggs  of.  470  (ill.) 
Shearwater,  Great  or  Hagdown,  316,  471 
(ill.) 

Shearwater,  Levantine,  472  (ill.) 
Shearwater,  Little  Dusky  or  Little 
Mediterranean,  316-7,  953  (ill  ) 
Shearwater,  Manx,  317-8,  473  (ill.) 
Shearwater,  Mediterranean  Great,  318, 
474  (ill.) 

Shearwater,  Sooty,  318,  320,  471  (ill.) 
Sheatlibill,  865 

Sheldrake,  320-2,  389  (ill.),  475  (ill.), 
476  (ill.),  477  (ill.) 

Sheldrake,  Australian,  884 
Sheldrake,  Grey-headed,  788-90 
Sheldrake,  Ruddy,  322,  324,  478  (ill.), 
498 

Shoveller,  324-5,  480  (ill.),  782,  898  (ill.) 
Shoveller,  Water-edge,  479  (ill.) 

Shrike,  732 

Shrike,  African,  750.  752 
Shrike,  American,  806 
Shrike,  Crow-,  872 

Shrike,  Drongo  (see  Crow,  Indian  King) 
Shrike,  Great  Grey,  325-6,  481  (ill.) 
Shrike,  Lesser  Grey,  326,  487  (ill.) 

Shrike,  Magpie,  746 
Shrike,  Mashed,  326 

Shrike,  Red-backed.  326,  328-9.  4S3  (ill.), 
484  (ill.),  485  (ill.),  486  (ill.) 

Shrike,  Red-backed,  Eggs  of,  facing  16, 
56  (col.  ill.) 

Shrike,  Southern  Grey,  329-30,  482  (ill.) 

Shrike,  Swallow-.  873 

Shrike,  Woodchat,  330,  488  (ill.) 

Siskin,  330,  425,  489  (ill.),  490  (ill.),  491 
(ill.) 

Siskin,  Eggs  of,  facing  600  (col.  ill.) 
Skimmer,  796 

Skua,  Arctic,  333-4,  492  (ill.),  499  (ill.) 
Skua,  Eggs  of,  facinj  136  (col.  ill.) 

Skua,  Buffon’s,  330,  332,  493  (ill.) 

Skua,  Great,  332,  494  (ill.),  495  (ill.). 
496  (ill.) 

Skua,  Great,  Eggs  of.  facinj  480  (col.  HI.) 
Skua,  Long-tailed  (see  Skua.  Buffon’s) 
Skua,  Pomatorhine,  333,  497  (ill.) 

Skua,  Richardson’s  (see  Skua,  Arctic) 
Skua,  Southern  Great,  498  (ill.),  797 
Skylark  (see  Lark,  Sky-) 

Smew,  334,  904  (ill.) 

Snake-bird  (see  Darter) 

Snipe.  336-7,  430,  500  (ill.),  501  (ill.), 
502  (ill.),  507  (ill.) 
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Snipe,  Eggs  of,  facing  480  {col.  ill.) 

Snipe,  African  777 

Snipe,  Double  or  Great,  337-8,  504  {ill. ) 
Snipe,  Jack  or  Half-,  338,  503  {ill.),  505 

(ill.) 

Snipe,  Painted,  725,  777 

Snipe,  Pintail,  725 

Snipe,  Quail  (see  Snipe,  Seed-) 

Snipe,  Red-breasted,  338,  506  (ill.) 

Snipe,  Seed-,  864 
Snow-bird,  808 
Song  of  Birds,  414-37 
Sparrow,  African,  754,  756 
Sparrow,  American,  808 
Sparrow,  Hedge-,  facin g 40  (col.  ill.),  53 
(ill.),  338,  340-1,  416.  418,  420,  422, 
445,  508  (ill.),  510  (ill.),  51 1 (ill.),  536-7 
Sparrow,  Hedge-,  Eggs  of.  facing  216 
(col.  ill.) 

Sparrow,  House,  10,  342,  344-6,  348-50, 
512  (ill.),  513  (ill.),  514  (ill.),  515  (ill.), 
516  (ill.) 

Sparrow,  House,  Eggs  of.  facing  136,  280, 
509  (col.  ill.) 

Sparrow,  Tree-,  350,  352,  426,  517  (ill.), 
518  (ill.) 

Sparrow,  Tree-,  Eggs  of , facing  176  (col. 
ill.) 

Spoonbill,  352-3,  519  (ill.),  520  (ill.), 
737  (ill.) 

Spoonbill,  European,  520  (ill.) 

Spoonbill,  Roseate,  864 
Sprosser  (see  Nightingale,  Eastern) 
Starling,  2,  5,  353-8,  416-8,  428,  442,  462 
Starling,  Eggs  of,  facing  216  (col.  ill.), 
521  (ill.),  522  (ill.),  523  (ill,),  524  (ill.), 
525  (ill.),  526  (ill.),  527  (ill.),  528  (ill.), 
694 

Starling,  Red-winged,  801 
Stilt,  Australasian,  882 
Stilt,  Black-winged,  358,  529  (ill.),  530 
(ill. ) 

Stint,  American,  358,  360,  533  (ill.) 

Stint,  Little,  360,  532  (ill.) 

Stint,  Semi-palmated,  360,  531  (ill.) 
Stint,  Temminck’s,  360,  531  (ill.) 
Stonechat  (see  Chat,  Stone-) 

Stork,  741-2,  744 

Stork,  Black,  361,  537  (ill.) 

Stork,  Hammerhead,  776 
Stork,  Japanese,  361 
Stork,  Marabout,  772  (ill.),  776 
Stork,  Shoe-billed,  776 
Stork,  Whale-headed,  773  (ill.) 

Stork  White,  361-2,  534  (ill.),  535  (ill,), 
536  (ill,),  776 

Storm-cock  ( see  Thrush,  Missel) 
Sugar-bird,  754,  810,  832 
Sun-bird,  730,  753-4 
Swallow,  1 (ill.),  5,  189,  362-6,  444 
Swallow,  Eggs  of,  facing  96  (col.  ill,),  537, 
538  (ill.),  539, (ill.),  540  (ill,),  541  (ill.) 
Swallow,  American,  366,  805-6 
Swallow,  Red-rumped,  366 
Swallow,  Welcome,  874 
Swallow,  Wood  (see  Shrike,  Swallow) 
Swan,  14,  436,  461,  542  (ill.),  543  (ill.), 
544  (ill.),  546  (ill.),  547  (ill.),  548  (ill.), 
549  (ill.),  550  (ill.) 

Swan,  Eggs  of,  6 (ill.) 

Swan,  American,  370 
Swan,  Bewick’s,  368,  551  (ill.),  902  (ill.) 
Swan,  Black  (Australasian),  372,  857  (ill.), 
858  (ill.),  884,  903  (ill.) 

Swan,  Black-necked,  372,  825  (ill.),  868 
Swan,  Coscoroba,  868 
Swan,  Mute,  368-70,  545  (ill.),  547  (ill.), 
823  (ill.) 

Swan,  Trumpeter,  370,  820,  823  (ill, ) 
Swan,  Whooper,  370.  901  (ill.) 

Swift,  372-4,  376,  552,  (ill.),  553  (ill.), 
554  (ill.),  555  (ill.),  556  (ill.) 

Swift,  Eggs  of,  252  (ill.) 

Swift,  Alpine,  372,  557  (ill.) 

Swift,  Chimney-,  806  (ill.) 

Swift,  Edible,  722  (ill.),  723  (ill.) 

Swift,  Indian  House,  732,  644 
Swift.  Needle-tailed,  376,  558  (ill.) 

Swift,  Spine-tailed,  874 


Tailor-bird,  730,  732 
Tanager,  809,  831 
Tantalus,  African,  767  (ill.) 

Tantalus,  American,  862 
Tarrock  (see  Kittiwake) 

Teal,  377-8,  380,  560  (ill.),  561  (ill.), 
562  (ill,),  facing  681  (col.  ill.) 

Teal,  Eggs  of,  144  (ill.) 

Teal,  American  Green-winged,  559  (ill.) 
Teal,  Andaman,  755  (ill.) 

Teal,  Blue-winged,  377,  559  (ill.) 

Teal,  Hottentot,  788 
Teal,  Indian,  743 
Teal,  Marbled,  788 
Teal,  Slender,  884 

Tern,  382,  384,  460,  567  (ill.),  568  (ill,), 
569  (ill.) 

Tern.  Eggs  of,  facing  560  (col.  ill.) 

Tern,  Arctic,  381,  563  (ill.),  564  (ill.), 
565  (ill. ) 

Tern,  Arctic,  Eggs  of,  facing  560  (col.  ill.) 
Tern,  Black,  381-2,  566  (ill.) 

Tern,  Caspian,  382,  571  (ill.) 

Tern,  Gull-billed,  384-5,  570  (ill.) 

Tern,  Lesser,  564  (ill.),  573  (ill.),  574  (ill.) 
Tern,  Little,  385,  572  (ill.),  573  (ill.), 
575  (ill.) 

Tern,  Roseate,  385-6,  571  (ill.) 

Tern,  Roseate,  Eggs  of,  facing  176  (col. 
ill.) 

Tern.  Sandwich,  386,  576  (ill.) 

Tern,  Sandwich,  Eggs  of,  facing  520 
(col.  ill.) 

Tern,  Sooty  or  Wideawake,  386,  388, 
577  (ill.),  796 

Tern,  Whiskered,  388,  579  (ill.) 

Tern,  White,  865 

Tern.  White-winged  Black,  388,  578  (ill.), 
579  (ill.) 

Thick-knee,  388-9,  580  (ill.),  581  (ill.), 
582  (ill.),  583  (ill.),  584  (ill.),  820  (ill.), 
882 

Thick-knee,  Eggs  of  .facing  56  (col.  ill.) 

Thick-knee,  Cape,  777 

Thrasher,  Brown,  802 

Thrush,  213,  421-2,  428,  464 

Thrush.  African,  748 

Thrush,  Ant,  837 

Thrush,  Black-throated,  389,  585  (ill.), 
720 

Thrush,  Dusky,  389,  390,  586  (ill.) 
Thrush,  Jamaica,  837 
Thrush,  Missel,  390-1,  417,  587  (ill.), 
588  (ill.),  589  (ill.),  590  (ill.),  591  (ill.) 
Thrush,  Missel,  Eggs  of,  facing  56  (col. 
ill.) 

Thrush,  Orange-headed  Ground,  729 
Thrush,  Rock,  391,  593  (ill.),  720 
Thrush,  Siberian  Ground,  391-2 
Thrush,  Song,  392-4,  facing  520  (col. 
ill.),  592  (ill.),  594  (ill.),  595  (ill.),  596 
(ill.),  597  (ill.),  598  (ill.),  599  (ill.), 
600  (ill.) 

Thrush,  Song,  Eggs  of,  facing  216  (col. 
ill.) 

Thrush,  White-crested  Jay-,  751  (ill.) 
Thrush.  White’s,  394-5,  601  (ill.) 

Thrush,  Wood-,  802 
Tiercel,  891  (ill.) 

Tinamon,  484 
Tinamons,  854 
Tinker,  761 

Tit,  5,  9,  424,  462,  611  (ill.),  612  (ill.), 
613  (ill.\  614  (ill,),  615  (ill.),  616  (ill.), 
617  (ill.),  618  (ill.) 

Tit,  Eggs  of,  facing  640  (col.  ill.) 

Tit,  African,  753 

Tit,  Bearded,  10,  395-6,  421  (ill.),  422 
(ill.),  946  (ill.) 

Tit,  Bearded,  Eggs  of,  facing  600  (col. 
ill.) 

Tit,  Blue,  396-8,  400,  406,  410,  412, 
facing  520  (col.  ill.),  602  (ill.),  603  (ill. ) 
604  (ill.),  605  (ill.),  606  (ill.) 

Tit.  Blue,  Eggs  of,  facing  600  (col.  ill.) 
Tit,  Coal,  400-2,  404,  474,  476,  607  (ill.), 
608  (ill.),  609  (ill.) 

Tit,  Coal-,  Eggs  of,  facing  600  (col,  ill.) 
Tit,  Crested,  404-5,  610  (ill.) 

Tit,  Crested,  Eggs  of,  facing  600  (col.  ill.) 


Tit,  Great,  9,  facing  280  (col,  ill.),  405-6, 
408-14,  437' 

Tit,  Irish  Coal-,  625  (ill.) 

Tit,  Long-tailed,  13  (ill.),  438,  440-2, 
446-51,  619  (ill.),  620  (ill.).  621  (ill.). 
622  (ill.) 

Tit,  Long-tailed,  Eggs  of,  facing  600 
(col.  ill.) 

Tit,  Marsh,  468-72.  476,  623  (ill.).  624 
(ill.) 

Tit,  Marsh,  Eggs  of,  facing  176  (col.  ill.) 

Tit,  Tufted,  804 

Tit,  Willow,  472-4,  476 

Tody,  815  (ill.).  842 

Toucan,  facing  800  (col.  III.).  837-8 

Touracou,  764-5,  772-3,  781  (ill.) 

Tovvhee,  808 

Tragopan,  738,  746  (ill,),  747  (ill.) 
Trogon,  801  (ill.),  846,  848 
Tropic-bird,  790  (ill.),  794,  796.  863  (ill.), 
869,  884 

Trumpeter,  825  (ill,),  858,  860 
Tui  (see  Parson-bird) 

Turkey,  229,  480,  817  (ill.) 

Turkey,  Brush-,  872  (ill. ) 

Turkey,  Mammoth  Bronze,  479-80 
Turkey,  Oeellated,  481-2 
Turkey,  Wild,  477,  484,  815 
Turnstone,  484-90,  626  (ill.) 

Twite,  186,  490-4,  626  (ill.),  627  (ill.), 
628  (ill.).  629  (ill),  630  (ill.),  942  (ill.) 
Twite,  Eggs  of,  facing  16  (col.  ill.) 
Tryant,  American,  809 
Tyrant,  Pied,  830 
Tyrant,  Sulphury,  819  (ill.),  829 
Tystie  (see  Guillemot,  Black) 

Umbre,  Tufted  (see  Stork,  Hammerhead) 

Vireo,  809 
Vulpanser,  496-8 
Vulture,  893  (ill.) 

Vulture,  American  Black,  831  (ill.) 
Vulture,  Angolan,  770,  785  (ill.) 

Vulture,  Bearded,  732  (ill.).  736.  774 
Vulture,  Bengal,  736 
Vulture,  Black,  825 
Vulture,  Californian,  812 
Vulture,  Cinereous,  790  (ill.) 

Vulture,  Egyptian,  500-4,  631  (ill.),  633 
(ill.),  774 

Vulture,  Griffon,  504-8,  631  (ill.).  632 
(ill.),  635  (ill.) 

Vulture,  King-,  825,  830  (ill.) 

Vulture,  Kolbe’s,  773 
Vulture,  Pileated,  774 
Vulture,  Pondicherry,  734  (ill.).  736 
Vulture,  Ruppells,  785  (ill.) 

Vulture,  Sociable,  774 

Wagtail,  African,  752-3 
Wagtail,  American,  802,  804 
Wagtail,  Ashy-headed,  522 
Wagtail,  Black-headed,  522-5 
Wagtail,  Blue-headed,  520-6,  634  (ill.) 
Wagtail,  Grey,  facing  480  (col.  ill.),  526, 
32,  636  (ill),  637  (ill.),  638  (ill.) 
Wagtail.  Grey,  Eggs  of,  facing  176  (col. 
ill.) 

Wagtail,  Grey-headed,  522,  526 
Wagtail,  Pied,  533-45,  639  (ill,),  640 
(ill.),  641  (ill.),  642  (ill.),  643  (ill),  644 
(ill,),  645  (ill,),  646  (ill.) 

Wagtail,  Pied,  Eggs  of.  facing  176  (col, 
ill.) 

Wagtail,  Syke’s,  522 
Wagtail,  White,  546-50,  652  (ill.),  653 
(ill.) 

Wagtail,  White,  Eggs  of,  facing  56  (col. 
ill.) 

Wagtail,  Yellow,  10,  facing  40  (col,  ill.), 
550-60,  647  (ill.),  648  (ill.),  649  (ill.), 
650  (ill.),  651  (ill.) 

Wagtail,  Yellow,  Eggs  of,  facing  176 
(col.  ill.) 

Warbler,  Aquatic,  560-68,  655  (ill.) 
Warbler,  Arctic,  Willow  (see  Wren, 
Arctic  Willow) 

Warbler,  Australasian  varieties,  874 
Warbler,  Barred,  568-73,  655  (ill.) 
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Warbler,  Blyth’s  Reed,  573-4 
Warbler,  Cetti’s,  574-7 
Warbler,  Dartford,  577-82,  (154  (ill.),  656 
(ill.) 

Warbler,  Dartford,  Eggs  of,  facing  56 
(col.  ill.) 

Warbler,  Dusky  (see  Wren,  Dusky 
Willow-) 

Warbler,  Eversmann's  Willow-,  705 
Warbler,  Garden,  582-8.  657  (ill.),  658 
(ill.),  659  (ill. ) 

Warbler.  Garden,  Eggs  of,  facing  16 
(col.  ill.) 

Warbler,  Grasshopper-,  588-93,  659  (ill.). 
660  (ill.) 

Warbler,  Grasshopper-,  Eggs  of,  facing 
280  (col.  ill.) 

Warbler,  Great  Reed,  593-6,  663  (ill.) 
Warbler,  Greenish  (see  Wren,  Greenish 
Willow-) 

Warbler,  Grey-backed  (see  Warbler, 
Rufous) 

Warbler,  Icterine,  596-602,  662  (ill.) 
Warbler,  Marsh-,  9,  602-7,  664  (ill.),  665 
(ill.) 

Warbler,  Marsh-,  Eggs  of,  facing  176 
(col.  ill.) 

Warbler,  Melodious,  607-8,  666  (ill.) 
Warbler,  Moustached,  609-10 
Warbler,  Olivaceous,  610-13 
Warbler,  Orphean,  613-6,  667  (ill. ) 
Warbler,  Pallas’s  (see  Wren,  Pallas’s 
Willow-) 

Warbler,  Pallas’s  Grasshopper-,  616-7 
Warbler,  Radde’s  Bush-,  617-8,  668  (ill.) 
Warbler,  Reed-,  9,  618-24,  661  (ill.),  669 
(ill.),  670  (ill.),  671  (ill.),  672  (ill.),  673 
(ill.),  674  (ill.) 

Warbler.  Reed,  Eggs  of,  facing  176  (col. 
ill.) 

Warbler,  Rufous,  624-5,  675  (ill.) 
Warbler’s  Ruppell’s,  625 
Warbler,  Sardinian,  625-8,  682  (ill.) 
Warbler,  Savi’s,  628-9,  674  (ill.),  676 
(ill.) 

Warbler,  Sedge,  10,  629-32,  677  (ill.). 

678  (ill.),  679  (ill.),  680  (ill.),  681  (ill.) 
Warbler,  Sedge,  Eggs  of,  facing  480  (col. 
ill.) 

Warbler,  Sub-alpine,  632-6,  683  (ill.),  689 


Warbler,  Temminck’s  Grasshopper-,  636 
Warbler,  Willow  (see  Wren,  Willow) 
Warbler,  Wood  (see  Wren,  Wood-) 
Warbler,  Yellow-browed  Willow  (see 
Wren,  Yellow-browed) 

Wattle-bird,  877 

Waxbill,  758,  facing  760  (col.  ill.) 

Waxwing,  637-64,  684  (ill.) 

Weaver-bird,  756-7,  760.  770  (ill.),  932 
(ill.) 

Whaup  (see  Curlew) 

Wheatear,  649-57,  688  (ill.),  689  (ill.), 
690  (ill.) 

Wheatear,  Eggs  of,  facing  96  (col.  ill.) 
Wheatear,  Black,  644-6 
Wheatear,  Black-eared,  646 
Wheatear,  Black-throated,  648-9,  685 
(ill. ) 

Wheatear,  Desert,  657,  686  (ill.) 
Wheatear,  Isabelline,  657-8,  687  (ill.) 
Wheatear,  Pied,  658 
Whimbrel,  660-2,  691  (ill.) 

Whinchat  (see  Chat,  Whin-) 
Whip-poor-Will,  820 
White-eye,  754 

White-eye,  Australasian,  874,  876 
Whitethroat,  facing  600  (col.  ill.)  692 
(ill.),  693  (ill.),  694  (ill.).  697  (ill.) 
Whitethroat,  Eggs  of,  facing  280  (col. 
ill.) 

Whitethroat,  Greater,  662-5,  695  (ill.) 
Whitethroat,  Lesser,  665-9,  696  (ill.) 
Whitethroat,  Lesser,  Eggs  of , facing  176 
(col.  ill.) 

Whooper  (see  Swan,  Whooper) 

Whydar,  757-8,  765  (ill.) 

Wideawake  (see  Tern,  Sooty) 

Wigeon,  417,  432,  670-5,  699  (ill.) 
Wigeon,  Eggs  of,  252  (ill. ) 

Wigeon,  American,  669-70,  698  (ill.) 
Wigeon,  Chilian,  674 
Willet,  820 

Willock  (see  Guillemot,  Common) 
Witwall  (see  Woodpecker,  Green) 
Woodchat  (see  Shrike) 

Woodcock,  432,  676-8.  700  (ill.),  701 
(ill.),  702  (ill.) 

Woodcock,  American,  677-8 
Woodcock,  Horsfield’s,  678 
Woodcock,  Moluccan.  678 


Woodhewer,  837 
Woodpecker,  Downy,  678 
Woodpecker,  Gold-backed,  732 
Woodpecker,  Golden-winged,  678,  680 
Woodpecker,  Great  Black,  680 
Woodpecker.  Great  Spotted,  430,  470 
(ill.),  480-1,  703  (ill.),  704  (ill.),  705 
(ill.),  710  (ill.) 

Woodpecker,  Green,  2 (ill.),  430,  681-4, 
706  (ill.),  707  (ill.),  708  (ill.),  709  (ill.) 
Woodpecker,  Hairy,  684 
Woodpecker,  Lesser  Spotted,  430,  684-5, 
960  (ill. ) 

Woodpecker,  Mexican  Imperial,  959  (ill.) 
Woodpecker,  Red-headed,  809 
Woodpecker,  South  African  Ground.  761 
Woodpecker,  Three-toed,  685 
Woodpecker,  Yellow,  840 
Woodwale  (see  Oriole,  Golden) 

Wren,  417-8,  421-2 .facing  560  (col.  ill.), 
685-97,  711  (ill.),  712  (ill.) 

Wren,  American,  804-5 
Wren,  Arctic-Willow-,  685 
Wren,  Blue,  877 
Wren,  Dusky  Willow-,  697 
Wren,  Fire-crested  (see  Firecrest) 

Wren,  Flycatcher,  877 
Wren,  Furze  (see  Warbler,  Dartford) 
Wren,  Golden-crested  (see  Goldcrest) 
Wren,  Greenish  Willow-,  663  (ill.),  697 
Wren,  Pallas’s  Willow-,  667  (ill.),  697-8 
Wren,  Reed-  (see  Warbler,  Reed-) 

Wren,  Ruby-crowned,  698,  701 
Wren,  St.  Hilda’s,  689-93 
Wren,  Willow-,  facing  600  (col.  ill.),  701-5, 
713  (ill.) 

Wren,  Willow,  Eggs  of,  facing  640 
(col.  ill.) 

Willow,  Wood-,  705-6,  714  (ill.),  715  (ill.) 
Wren,  Wood,  Eggs  of,  facing  176  (col. 
ill. ) 

Wren,  Yellow-browed  Willow,  683  (ill.), 
706 

Wryneck,  706,  708,  716  (ill.) 


Yaffle  (see  Woodpecker,  Green) 
Yellowhammer,  414,  426,  facing  560 

(col.  ill.),  709-11,  718  (ill.),  719  (ill.) 
Yellowshank,  717  (ill.),  718 
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